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REJECTION OF THE CALCUTTA PRESS REGULATION BY THE 
SUPREME COURT AT BOMBAY. 


Tus last arrivals from Bombay have brought us some highly 
interesting and valuable documents, which we hasten to lay before 
our readers in a separate and detached article, rather than incor- 
porate them in the General Summary of News; the importance of 
the subject to which they relate, and the authority of the person- 
ages whose deliberately formed and solemnly pronounced judgments 
they record, giving them the highest claim to notice and distinction. 


The readers of the ‘ Oriental Herald’ need not now be told of 
the warm, the deep, and the unabated interest which we have ever 
taken in the great question of the freedom of the Indian press ; not, 
as some might imagine, because we have suffered so severely for 
advocating it,—because our opinions on this subject were as openly 
and as frequently expressed before those sufferings were ever 
contemplated or anticipated, as since we have been made to feel 
them in all their force,—but, because we sincerely believe that 
of all the single preventives oy remedies ever yet proposed or 
conceived, for checking or redressing the evils inseparable from 
delegated authority, exercising almost absolute power, in an 
imperfectly known and distant dependency like India, there is 
none that can be compared with a Free and Independent Press, for 
the speedy detection and exposure, and for the efficient prevention, 
as well as cure, of the manifold abuses which spring from despo- 
tism wherever it is exercised. 


This belief has assumed, in our mind, the firmness of a mathe- 
matical demonstration; and after having heard, and read, and 
deliberately weighed, all that has been advanced in every quarter 
in opposition to our views, the conviction has only gathered 
strength by time and reflection ; so that we are as likely to doubt 
that the light of the sun prevents the commission in the open face 
of day of many crimes which are perpetrated with impunity under 
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cover of the darkness of night, as we are to doubt that the light 
of that moral publicity, which is shed on the conduct of public 
men by the freedom of the press, prevents their doing many things 
from a fear of censure from their fellow-men, which, under the 
darkness of a censorship, or a fettered press, they would commit 
without scruple or remorse. 

Of the truth of this position —that when men know the eyes of 
the world to be upon them, and are aware that their conduct 
will be scrutinized by their enemies as well as friends, they are 
more careful to act justly than when they know their deeds will 
neither be seen nor questioned by others,—no one can really 
doubt. But, because it is more agreeable to all men to act with- 
out check or control, than to submit to the censure or opinion of 
others, therefore, wheever has the power to render himself irre- 
sponsible to his fellow-men, will be sure to do so. It is the 
peculiar province of /aw to set limits to the exercise of this power : 
and, therefore, all men in authority, but especially those who are 
despotically inclined, and who are conscious that their conduct 
will not stand the test of free diseussion, hate this part of the 
operation of law, and, by a common mode of transition from things 
to persons, hate also its upright administrators: though the law is 
an authority to which they are glad to appeal when it strengthens 
their own hands, and its administrators are persons whom they 
honour, when they consent to become mere instruments for effecting 
their own despotic purposes. 

The history of India develops the operation of these opposing 
and conflicting principles in a great number of cases ; and we be- 
lieve that in all of them, wherever the authorities of the govern- 
ment and those of the law were at variance, the struggle has been 
one of right against might, of justice against oppression, and that 
the advocates of arbitrary power, as opposed to the administrators 
of the law, have been always in the wrong. [It is unfortunately too 
frequently the case, that even British Judges, (and we believe them 
to be, on the whole, the most upright of all the public functionaries 
we have, and far superior in integrity to the Judges of every other 
country in Europe,) betray a leaning towards the side of power, 
which has long sinee accustomed the people to regard them with 
far other feelings than affection or veneration. But, if this tendency 
to strengthen the hands of authority be manifest in those who sit 
upon the bench in England, where the Judges lead more retired 
lives than most others of the great officers of state, and are but 
rarely thrown into that personal and social intercourse with the 
higher personages of the realm which is so dangerous to their impar- 
tiality and independence, in the thousand temptations it presents 
to allure them from the stern path of their public duty ;---if the 
mere possession of rank and power in their own offices and persons, 
with the habitual tendency of a professional life passed in expecta- 
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tion of the reward they now enjoy, be sufficient, as we see it is, to 
make them regard the higher powers with something more than loy- 
alty and devotion, and to view every exercise of the rights of free- 
men in the subject many, with disapprobation and censure, what may 
he expected to be the general state of feeling and conduct among 
the Judges appointed to the bench in our distant dependencies ? 


There, the narrow circle in which they move,—the constant per- 
sonal intercourse into which they are thrown with governors and 
their favourites,—the absence of a free press, or a scrutinizing pub- 
lic,—the power of the governors to render their lives uncomfortable 
by a thousand nameless means,—-the love of ease in enervating eli- 
mates,—and the desire so to please the persons in immediate 
authority, as not to endanger their present gains, and to establish, 
by their approbation, a strong claim to future consideration ;— 
there, where all these powerful agents are in continual operation to 
tempt the Judges from their duty, and turn them into mere instru- 
ments of those who hold the reins of government in their hand,— 
what may be expected to be their conduct? Why, precisely what 
it generally is: namely, a just administration of the law in all cases 
that occur between individual and individual, where there is no 
reason to believe that the decision will at all affect the interests, 
or excite the disapprobation, of the ruling power ; but, a complete 
and prostrate subserviency to this power, in all cases that occur 
between it and those subject to its sway, and even in all cases 
in which the government is known to take any interest, to have 
any wishes, or to desire one issue rather than another to the ques- 
tion in dispute, whoever may be the parties between whom it has 
arisen. This is the general rule ; whenever the reverse happens, it 
is a fortunate as well as honourable exception: and wherever that 
exception occurs, it is the duty of those who honour virtue and in- 
tegrity, to proclaim it aloud to the world, not merely for the sake 
of comforting and supportisg the individual who is bold enough to 
do his duty, fearless of consequences, and encouraging others to 
follow the noble example, (though these are objects worthy of every 
honest man’s regard,) but also for the sake of imprinting, by every 
possible means, this precept upon the minds of men---that whenever, 
or wherever, an individual with a superior head and heart is found, 
with an understanding enlarged enough to know, and a courage un- 
daunted enough to perform, his duty to his fellow-creatures, it be- 
hoves every man who honours virtue to rally round its standard 
when so unfolded, to give their voices, hearts, aye, and even hands 
too, if needed, to his support,---to shield him wherever possible 
from the persecution of his enemies, and to cheer him with the as- 
surance of their admiration, their sympathy, and their regard. 

Such a manis the present excellent and upright Judge at Bombay, 
Sir Edward West, and such a man should every lover of his country 
and mankind ‘ delight to honour.’ We have, on many former oc- 
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casions, given detailed accounts of the proceedings in which, in his 
official station, he has been engaged, and they must be so fresh in 
the recollection of our readers generally, that we need do no more 
at present than advert to them. 


His first great act was to prove to the Natives of India, that Bri- 
tish Courts of Judicature were established in that country, not for 
the purpose of giving to arbitrary power the sanction of the forms of 
law, making its evils therefore more hopeless as well as more in- 
tolerable ; but to dispense equal justice to all parties carrying their 
claims before it for decision, without reference to the comparative 
station, wealth, or complexion of the suitors, and proving, that even 
the ‘ sovereignty’ of the East India Company and its lordly servants, 
could be compelled to bend before that tribunal, which is only 
entitled to respect when it levels all distinctions, and dispenses 
justice with an entire disregard to the rank or station of those who 
may be clearly convicted of wrong. 


His next step was to reform the state of the Press, by putting 
the law upon that subject at Bombay on exactly the same footing 
as in England, compelling the proprietors of all public journals to 
register their names as such, in order that the public, instead of 
being mocked, as heretofore they had been, with fictitious re- 
sponsibilities, the editors being mere tools, while the Government 
itself was playing its own iniquitous game behind the curtain, might 
know whom to call to legal account for their assertions, and that 
the law might know also whom to visit with its proper punishment. 


His next act was to investigate the state of the police at 
Bombay, and having discovered a system of arbitrary punishments 
as cruel as they were illegal, to deliver an able and dignified charge 
to the Grand Jury at that Presidency, commenting, in becoming 
terms, on the illegal exercise of authority by the Magistrates of 
Police, setting limits to their power, and opening a door of hope 
to the unhappy Natives for escape from an arbitrary system of 
fining, flogging, imprisoning, and banishing, carried on almost at 
the discretion of the partics exercising the power, and often in 
compliance with angry masters or mistresses, who sent their un- 
happy servants with notes to the police-office, to beg that the bearer 
might receive a certain number of lashes or stripes, without inquiry 
into his offence, or without knowing, indeed, whether he had of- 
fended at all !* 


These great reforms, which would have been worthy of the best 
English Judge in the best days of English history, were the work 
of Sir Edward West, and this too under all the powerful temp- 
tation to a contrary course of conduct, which none but those who 


* See this admirable charge of the Chief Justice, at length, in the Orientat 
Herald, Vol. LX. p. 410. 
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have lived in colonies and distant dependencies can sufficiently 
appreciate. We at one time considered these bright parts of his 
judicial character to have been obscured by an act, which, though 
many other virtues might redeem, no excuse could justify; we 
mean, the application to the Bombay Government, on the part of 
the Court there, to remove an English Editor, Mr. Fair, by the 
power which that and every other Indian Government still unfor- 
tunately possesses, to inflict arbitary banishment, without trial, on 
any individual it may choose to select as its victim, Under the im- 
pression that all the Judges of the Court concurred in this appli- 
cation, we included all in our censure of this proceeding, (for 
censure, by whomsoever it was done, it truly deserved.) We are 
glad, however, even at this late hour, to learn that Sir Edward 
West did not join in this application for Mr. Fair’s banishment ; 
and that, no portion of the odium which this transaction brought 
on the bench belongs to its Chief Judge, a fact we are gratified 
in being able to record; and we may add our conviction, that 
those with whom that measure originated are now convinced that 
its effect was to lessen the dignity, and impair the power even of 
that very authority which we have no doubt it was their inten- 
tion to uphold. As to the conduct of the Governor of Bombay, 
who alone could carry such a measure into execution, by whomso- 
ever suggested, in first permitting an individual to be used as the 
organ or instrument of a party, of which the chief member of his 
own council was at the head, and then suffering the same indivi- 
dual to be sacrificed as a victim,—when he might have stayed the 
sacrifice by a mere word of refusal to accede to it,—-his contem- 
poraries have already formed their judgment; and although it will 
be painful for one who loves and courts popularity as Mr. Elphin- 
stone does, to reflect on it, yet he may be assured that posterity 
will also form theirs; and that he will hold a place in the future 
history of India, from which, when his end approaches, he would 
give all his possessions to escape. 


To retwrn to Sir Edward West. If he were to leave only the 
three important benefits we have already described, behind him, 
he might quit India with the character of a great benefactor as 
well as an upright Judge. But he has done more: and may every 
year that he remains be as prolific in good deeds ! He has not only 
given the Natives of India an elevated idea of English Justice, and 
bestowed upon his fellow-countrymen, in that land of despotism, as 
much of the freedom of the English Press as can be enjoyed by 
law while the tyrannical and execrable power of arbitrary banish- 
ment without trial remains, to the lasting disgrace of England, who 
granted, and of Englishmen who make no struggle to destroy this 
monster, against whose devouring and destroying influence, all the 
legal authorities in the country can at present afford neither pro- 
tection nor remedy,—to the shame of the British Legislature, and 
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the professed friends of freedom be it spoken; but he has done 
more. He has refused, and in this good work we are happy to see 
that he has been nobly supported by his brother Judge, Sir Charles 
Chambers, to legalize by adoption the illegal and infamous restric- 
tions on the Indian Press, which Mr. Adam, a professed Whig, had 
the tyranny to propose, Mr. Spankie, a renegade republican, the 
shameless effrontery and wickedness to frame, Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten the weakness to register, and the Privy Council of England 
the disgrace to confirm ;—al/ declaring, in the face of law, of prece- 
dent, of usage, of reason, of common sense, that a regulation, 
which another ex-republican, Mr. Fergusson, before he was ap- 
pointed to the lucrative office of Mr. Spankie as Advocate Gene- 
ral of the Company in Bengal, denounced as not merely illegal 
and execrable, but fit to be ranked with the most tyrannous acts 
of the most tyrannous government on earth: all, we repeat, 
declaring such a regulation to be not merely wise, expedient, and 
salutary, but not repugnant to the law of England! Happy law! 
that can be made at once to justify the free expression of opinion, 
even to the extent of proposing an alteration in the constitution, 
and entirely changing the established government of the country ; 
and at the same time to justify the fettering every man’s pen and 
tongue, and debasing them to a slavery not surpassed at Constan- 
tinople or Algiers: and happy land! where a popular advocate like 
Brougham, can be found to defend, and popular Councillors, like 


Mr. Wynn and other statesmen of Whig principles and education, 
can be found to confirm this unintelligible property of law, to re- 
concile all discordances, and to make freedom and oppression, 
speech and silence, light and darkness, one and the same,——neither 
differing from, nor hostile or repugnant to the other ! 
‘ Where, spite of pride—in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear—Whatever is—is right.’ 


To resume our narrative of the proceedings which we have now 
the pleasure to record, we may state, that in consequence of the 
entire subservience of the Press at Bombay to the Government and 
its principal members, (for we are happy to say that there is one 
honourable exception, in the person of Mr, Goodwin, to whose 
praise, we think, it should be mentioned, that he has never mixed 
himself up with his colleagues in the discreditable proceedings in 
which they have been engaged, but has steadily adhered to the 
impartial discharge of his public duty,) the most important pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court there are either not reported at all, 
or so misrepresented as to deprive them of all claim to the respect 
they deserve. Fortunately, however, the whole of the Judges, with 
that regard to their reputation as lawyers, which becomes every 
professional man, have latterly taken the pains to write out their 
judgments on important cases; and copies of these being de- 
posited with the Clerk of the Crown, can be had by persons inte- 
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rested in preserving them for reference or otherwise, without fa- 
vour or distinction. A friend in Bombay has procured us such 
office copies of the documents we are about to place on record in 
our pages, so that we can assure him of their perfeet authenticity ; 
and as the narrative of the proceedings which accompanies them 
has been drawn up from materials carefully examined, and evidence 
accurately weighed, we shall present the whole in a connected form 
to our readers and the world : 


On Monday the 10th of July last, the Calentta regulation for 
the Press, which had been proposed by the Government of Bombay 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature there, for adoption as the law 
of that Presidency also, by giving it the sanction of their registra- 
tion, was read in open Court, declared to be illegal, and as such 
rejected. Mr. Justice Rice, however, dissented from the other 
Judges, and stated it as his opinion, that the Court ought to 
register it. It would be difficult to guess at the reasons of this 
dissenting Judge for sanctioning this regulation, particularly as he 
opposed the former one,* (the object of which was merely to place 
the Press upon the same footing as in England,) upon the ground 
that it was similar to the very Calcutta regulation which he was 
now of opinion ought to be registered! Upon what principle this 
inconsistency is to be defended, it is not easy to understand. Here 
is an English Judge, who disapproves of the restrictions of the 
Press whieh exist in England, because they are similar to the 
regulations introduced by Mr. Adam at Calcutta; yet he afterwards 
deliberately sanctions those very Calcutta regulations, a supposed 
resemblance to which was fatal, in his estimation, to the English 
ones! The only clue to this extraordinary couduct is the subser- 
viency of this otherwise respectable individual to the Government ; 
or, which is the same thing, in other words, his opposition to his 
brother Judges. The Government of Bombay, it is true, proposed 
the former regulations, which Mr. Justice Rice opposed, and which 
had been suggested by the other Judges. It was well known, how- 
ever, that the Government adopted this suggestion most reluc- 
tantly, and they did not pass the regulation for six months after its 
suggestion, nor until they were given ‘to understand, that if they 
did not pass it, the Court would apply to the British Legislature to 
extend such regulation (which existed ‘by statute 37 and 38 Geo. 
Hil. in England) to India. 'The Bombay Government waited for six 
months after this moderate and constitutional suggestion of the 
Court, before they carried it into effeet, in order to give time to 
Mr. Warden, one of their principal members, to dispose (at least 





* The former regulation merely compelled the editors to make affidayit 
of the names of the proprietors, editors, &c., which affidavit was to be filed 
in the Secretary’s office, and copies to be delivered, on payment of a small 
fee, to any person applying for the same. See this regulation given at length 
in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. viii, p.573, and Remarks on it, VeJ. viii._p, 563. 
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nominally) of his property in that very newspaper whose continued 
misrepresentations of the Court’s proceedings had occasioned such 
a precautionary measare to be first thought of. The Government 
adopted the suggestion of the Court reluctantly, because, when 
carried into effect, the registry of the real names of the newspaper 
proprietors at Bombay would necessarily expose the whole system 
of duplicity which they had carried on so long. It must expose the 
hollowness and hypocrisy of Mr. Elphinstone’s enfranchisement of 
the Press within his particular Presidency, the newspapers and 
presses of that Presidency being the property entirely of his per- 
sonal friends, who were all in places of emolument under his 
Government, and, therefore, subject to his wishes and his will: 
namely, Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary, and afterwards Member in 
Council: Mr. Bell, Member in Couneil: Mr. Wedderburn, Account- 
ant-General and Civil Auditor, and Mr. Morgan, Company’s solici- 
tor: a very happy combination, it must be admitted, of councillors 
to furnish matter for publication: an accountant and auditor to 
pass bills and manage funds, and a solicitor, who, like all the rest, 
maintaining an office at the Company’s expense, might render his 
legal services to the concern on the easiest terms! Next to this, 
the English regulation must expose the power which the Govern- 
ment had over the Press, and the facility with which they might 
have restrained its abuse of the Court, without banishing Mr. Fair, 
the Editor, for doing that which he knew to be agreeable to them, 
and which, unless he were encouraged by Mr. Warden to do, he 
would not have edited another number of his Paper after the first 
offence, if it ever had been offensive to his employer. Thirdly, it 
would expose the source of all the flattery of Mr, Elphinstone and of 
Mr. Warden, as emanating from their own immediate creatures, 
And on these, as well as on other general grounds, any thing ap- 
proaching to the English freedom of the Press, which was the ob- 
ject of the first regulation proposed, and since registered by the 
Supreme Court at Bombay, the Government were most reluctant to 
consent to their introduction. The registration was, however, 
effected, and the triumph of right was in this instance complete. 
The introduction of the Calcutta regulation to Bombay was on the 
plea of a desire to prevent publications having a tendency to bring 
the Government of the country into hatred and contempt. But who- 
ever will take the trouble to turn overa file of Bombay newspapers 
for these two years past, will find nothing but the grossest adula- 
tion of the Government and its members, (which has, indeed, brought 
both them and their flatterers into real contempt, though this is 
not the kind of writing, the tendency of which is so much dreaded.) 
Among other epithets and phrases that strike the most casual 
observer in the Bombay Papers, are the following: ‘ The Government 
with their wonted liberality —‘ generosity ’—‘ munificence ’---‘ at- 
tention to the wants of the Natives ’—* paternal solicitude,’ 
&e.---§ Our beloved head ’---‘that great and good man’---* our 
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excellent Governor,’---‘ eminent quatities,’---‘ panegyric most un- 
necessary,’---‘ fame and popularity followed him; he did not run 
after them,’---‘ language inadequate,’---‘ unbounded applause,’--- 
‘ eminent virtues,’---* admiration,’---‘ modesty which shuns the glare 
of his own brilliant career,’---‘ most liberal of mankind,’---* feel 
much more than we can express,’---* genius,’---‘ illustrious,’---‘ en- 
thusiastic admiration of so noble a character,’---‘ Mr. Warden in a 
most eloquent speech,'---* was frequently interrupted by the most 
rapturous applause,’---‘ the school-fellow of the most noble the 
Governor-General,’---* the esteemed and most intimate friend of 
the great Sir John Malcolm,’ &e. Even Mrs, Warden frequently 
oceupies the leading article of her own husband’s paper,---‘ Bom- 
bay Gaieties.’ ‘ Mrs. Warden at home.’---‘ The unremitting and 
affable attention of the fair hostess,’---‘ Mrs. Warden again at 
home.’---* Good taste,’---‘ liberal hospitality,’---* polite attention,’ 
---* party most pleasant and agreeable,’---‘ that amiable lady,’ &e. 

The English regulation for the Bombay Press, which, by com- 
pelling the registry of the real proprietors of the Indian news- 
papers, exposed the corrupt source of all this panegyric, could 
not be very acceptable to the Government ; and it is well known 
that they would have much preferred the Calcutta regulation, 
which makes no such rude exposure, to this English regulation, 
had they not known that the Court would not sanction it. The 
Caleutta regulation, as may be seen by a bare perusal of it, 
is made for the benefit of the Government alone,* and does 
not contain any provision for the protection of the public ; such 
as are found in the English Acts of Parliament, adopted in the 
regulation introduced and sanctioned by the Court at Bombay. 
Mr. Justice Rice, therefore, in opposing the regulation, was ac- 
tually, as is well known, taking part with the Government, who, 
though obliged to propose it, were, in reality, most hostile to 
its being registered. But, after having opposed this moderate 
and English regulation, upon what ground could he support the 
extravagant and unconstitutional regulation of Mr. John Adam 
and Mr. Justice Macnaghten *—Upon the same principle which 
appears to have actuated him throughout, namely, and that alone— 
subserviency to the local Government. There is no other expli- 
cable way of accounting for such inconsistency ; but this will 
account for any thing. Inconsistent, however, as this conduct was, 
it cannot be more so than that of Governor Elphinstone. Not 
seven years are passed since that ‘ great and good man,’ ‘ that 
noble character,’ ‘ the most liberal of mankind,’ ‘ whom fame and 
popularity follow, but which he does not run after,’ at the com- 
mencement of his ‘ brilliant career,’ as ‘ the beloved head’ of 
Bombay, received with ‘a modesty which shuns the glare of his 


* See the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. I 
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brilliant actions,’ the plaudits of all India for following the ex- 
ample of the Marquis of Hastings, in freeing the Press from the 
shackles which then enthralled it; and he now proposes for 
Bombay the Calcutta regulation of Mr. Adam, which prohibit 
the publication of any newspaper or periodical work, without a 
license from the local Government, such license to be revocable 
at its mere will and pleasure! ‘The censorship, from which Gover- 
nor Elphinstone pretended (for it was a mere pretence, whilst all 
the papers were under the immediate control of Mr. Secretary 
Warden, as chief proprietor of the one, and sole proprietor of the 
other,) to relieve the Press at Bombay, was harmless, and liberty 
itself compared with the Calcutta regulation, of which ‘he is now 
the friend and advocate. The former gave the Government 
merely a negative power over the Press ; it gave them the power 
of preventing any thing appearing in the papers which they dis- 
liked ; the latter gives them a positive power, a power not only 
of preventing any thing distasteful to them from being inserted, 
but of ensuring, by the suppression of papers conducted by editors 
whom they dislike, and the toleration of such papers only as suit 
their purpose, the insertion, in such of them as they please, of what 
is most agreeable, whether true or false, and of whatever is most 
likely to effect their purpose, whether just or unjust. To suppose 
that such will not ultimately be the result of such regulations, if 
they continue for any length of time to be considered as confirmed 
and undisputed law at Calcutta, is to suppose that the Government 
will not make the most advantageous use of their power,—is to 
suppose, in short, that human nature is not human feature in India ; 
whereas we know, unfortunately, that this features of human nature, 
love of power, and indifference to the means by which it is indulged, 
are more strongly developed in India than in any other country, 


But to return to Governor Elphinstone-—It-may be said, that in 
respect to the Caleutta regulation, now happily rejected, he had no 
choice, that he was ordered by the Court of Directors to propose 
it for adoption at Bombay, and that he was bound to obey his 
orders. Suppose it, however, to be the fact that such an order 
was issued, which is highly probable, could a person of Governor 
Elphinstone’s ‘ genius’ be blind to the distinction between minis- 
terial and legislative functions ? Could a person of his ‘ splendid 
talents’ be unaware, that though he might be bound to obey the 
mandates of the Court of Directors in the former capacity, he 
could not be so bound in the latter; but that it was his duty to 
exercise his own unbiassed judgment upon all subjects of legis- 
Jation? Besides, is Mr. Elphinstone so obedient to all the man- 
dates of the Court of Directors? In many cases, certainly not ; 
and it has already been currently reported at Bombay, that he has 
made up his mind nof to obey their last positive peremptory order, 
prohibiting all connection of the Company’s servants with the 
Press in India, though he himself, as Governor-General in Couneil, 
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was the organ of issuing this order to the Service at large. It 
is confidently stated that Mr. Warden, Member in Council, and 
Mr. Wedderburn, Accountant-General and Civil-Auditor, are still 
to remain proprietors of the Bombay Courier newspaper. This 
was reported at Bombay long before the late rejection by the Court 
of the proposed Calcutta regulations. Will not such rejection be 
used as a plea for such disobedience? ‘Time will show. In the 
meanwhile, we present to our readers the regulation, as proposed 
by the Government of Bombay to the Supreme Court at that Pre- 
sidency for registration, without which it cannot possess the force 
of law, and the judgments of the respective Judges ; by the ma- 
jority of whom, constituting the Court, the regulation was rejected. 


‘Supreme Court, Juty 10, 1826. 
‘The following proposed Regulation was read by the Clerk of the Crown: 
‘RULE, ORDINANCE, AND REGULATION I. of 1826. 


‘ A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of the Presidency of Bombay, passed by the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council of Bombay, the 4th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1826, and registered in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay, under date the day of 1826. 


‘ Preamble.—Wnuereas a rule, ordinance, and regulation, was passed in the 
year 1823, by the Hon. the Governor-General in Council, of and for the presi- 
dency of Fort William, in Bengal, with the consent and approbation of his 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature at the aforesaid presidency, for the 
prevention of the printing and circulating in newspapers ,and other papers pub- 
lished at the aforesaid presidency, matters tending to bring the Government of 
this country, as by law established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society ; which said rule, ordinance 
and regulation, after an appeal against the same having been on solemn deli- 
beration disallowed by the King’s most excellent Majesty in Council, still 
remains in full force. And whereas, with a view to prevent the printing and 
circulation of such matters, as aforesaid, within the presidency of Bombay, it 
is deemed expedient to regulate by law the printing and publication within 
such presidency of newspapers, and of all magazines, registers, pamphlets, and 
other printed books and papers, in any language or character, published perio- 
dically, containing or purporting to contain, public news and intelligence, or 
strictures on the acts, measures, and proceedings of Government, or any poli- 
tical events or transactions whatsoever. 


‘I. Be it, therefore, ordained by the authority of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council of and for the presidency in Bombay, by, and in virtue of, and under 
the authority of a certain act of parliament, made and passed in the forty- 
seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, entitled, 
* An act for the better settlement of the Forts of St. George and Bombay,’ 
That fourteen days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinance, 
and regulation, in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, with the con- 
sent and approbation of the said Supreme Court, if the said Supreme Court 
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shall, inits discretion, approve of, and consent to, the registry and publication 
of the same, no person or persons shall, within the said presidency of Bombay, 
print or publish,or cause to be printed or published, any newspaper or magazine, 
register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper whatsoever, in any language 
or character whatsoever, published periodically, containing, or purporting to 
contain, public news or intelligence, or strictures on the acts, measures, and 
proceedings of Government, or any particular events or transactions whatso- 
ever, without having obtained a licence for that purpose, from the Governor 
in Council, signed by the Chief Secretary of Government for the time being, 
or other person acting and officiating as such Chief Secretary. 

‘II. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that every per- 
son applying to the Governor in Council for such licence, shall in all parti- 
culars conform, or have conformed, to the provisions ordained by the rule, 
ordinance, and regulation I. of 1825, in regard to the making, signing, and 
delivering of affidavits as therein prescribed, under the penalties therein or- 
dained in default thereof. 

‘II. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that every li- 
cence which shall and may be granted in manner and form aforesaid, shall 
and may be resumed, and recalled by the Governor in Council ; and from and 
immediately after notice in writing of such recall, signed by the said Chief 
Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, shall have been given 
to the person or persons to whom the said licence or licences shall have been 
granted, such notice to be left at such place as is mentioned in the affidavit 
last delivered, according to rule, ordinance, and regulation I. of 1825, as the 
place at which the newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed 
book or paper, to which such notice shall relate, is printed, the said licence or li- 
cences shall be considered null and void, and the newspapers, magazines, re- 
gisters, pamphlets, printed books or papers to which such licence or licences 
relate, shall be taken and considered as printed and published without licence ; 
and whenever any such licence, as aforesaid, shall be revoked and recalled, 
notice of such revocation and recall shall be forthwith given in some one of the 
newspapers, for the time being published in Bombay. 


‘IV. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that if any per- 
son within the said presidency of Bombay, shall knowingly and wilfully 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or pnblished, or shall knowingly and 
wilfully, either as a proprietor thereof, or as agent or servant of such pro- 
prietor, or otherwise, sell, vend, or deliver out, distribute or dispose of, or if 
any bookseller or proprietor, or keeper of any reading-room, library, shop, 
or place of public resort, shall knowingly and wilfully receive, lend, give, or 
supply, for the purpose of perusal or otherwise, to any person whatsoever, 
any such newspaper, magazine, register, or pamphlet, or other printed book 
or paper as aforesaid, such licence as is required by this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation not having been first obtained, or after such licence, if previously 
obtained, shall have beep,recalled as aforesaid, such persons shall forfeit for 
every offence a sum not exceeding four hundred rupees. 


‘V. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that all offences 
committed, and all pecuniary forfeitures and penalties had or incurred under 
or against this rule, ordinance, and regulation, shall and may be heard, and 
adjudged and determined by two or more justices of the peace, acting in and 
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for the presidency of Bombay, who are hereby empowered and authorized to 
hear and determine the same, and to issue their summons or warrant for bring- 
ing the party or parties complained of before them, and upon his or their ap- 
pearance, or contempt and default, to hear the parties, examine witnesses, and 
to give judgment or sentence according as in and by this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation, is ordained and directed, and to award and issue out warrants, under 
their hands and seals, for the paying of such forfeitures and penalties as may 
be imposed upon the goods and chattles of the offender, and cause sale to be 
made of the goods and chattles if they shall not be redeemed within six days, 
rendering to the party the overplus, if any be, after deducting the amount of 
such forfeiture or penalty, and costs and charges attending the levying there- 
of; and in case sufficient distress shall not be found, and such forfeitures and 
penalties shall be forthwith paid, it shall and may be lawful for such ‘justices 
of the peace, and they are hereby authorized and required, by warrant or war- 
rants, under their hands and seals, to cause such offender or offenders to be 
committed to the common jail of Bombay, there to remain for any time not 
exceeding four months, unless such forfeitures and penalties and all reasonable 
charges, shall be sooner paid and satisfied ; and thatall the said forfeitures, 
when paid or levied, shall be from time to time paid into the treasury of the 
United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, and 
be employed and disposed of according to the order and directions of his 
Majesty’s said justices of the peace, at their general quarter or other sessions, 


* Provided always, and be it farther ordained by the authority aforesaid, 
that nothing in this rule, ordinance, and regulation contained, shall be deemed 
or taken to extend or apply to any printed book or paper containing only ship- 
ping intelligence, advertisements of sales, current prices of commodities, rates 
of exchange, or other intelligence solely of a commercial nature. 

(A true copy) ‘ C. Grant, (Signed) *‘D. GRreENuILL, 

Clerk of the Crown. Acting-Secretary to Government. 


Judgment of the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West. 


Before I consider the proposed regulation, I shall state what I 
conceive to be the duty of the Court on these occasions where re- 
gulations are passed by the local Government, and by them trans- 
mitted to the Court for registration under the statute. 


By the 13th Geo. III, c. 63, sec. 36. it is enacted, 


‘ That it shall and may be lawful for the Governor-General and Council of 
the said United Company’s settlement at Fort-William, in Bengal, from time to 
time, to make and issue such rules, ordinances, and regulations, for the good 
order and civil government of the said United Company's setilement at Fort- 
William aforesaid, and other factories and places subordinate, or to be subor- 
dinate thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable, (such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, not being repugnant to the laws of the realm,) and to set, 
impose, inflict, and levy reasonable fines and forfeitures for the breach or non- 
observance of such rules. ordinances, and regulations ; but, nevertheless, the 
same, or any of them, shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, until the 
same shall be duly registered and published in the said Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature, which shall be, by the said new charter, established, with the con- 
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sent and approbation of the said Court, which registry shall not be made until 
the expiration of twentv days after the same shall be openly published, and a 
copy thereof affixe’ in some conspicuous part of the Court-house, or place 
where the said Supreme Court shall be held ; and from and immediately after 
such registry as aforesaid, the same shall be good and valid in law.’ 


This provision is extended to the settlement of Bombay by the 
47 Geo. III. sess. 2, c. 68, sec. 1. 

It is to be observed, that this provision requires, in the first 
place, that such regulations are not to be repugnant to the laws of 
the realm ; and 


2d, That they shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, until 
the same shall be duly registered and published in the Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court. 


Upon this provision, various constructions have been put. 


First, it has been stated, on the authority of a late learned Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Madras, who presided in the Recorder's 
Court here for a short period, Sir George Cooper, ‘ that the Court, 
except in cases where some gross and glaring infringement of the 
liberty of the subject is apparent on the face of the rule, have 
nothing to do with the legality of it, but that the Government is to 
decide on the fitness, justice, and reasonableness of it, and that it 
is for them to see and take care that it is not repugnant to the laws 
of the realm.’ 

This supposed judgment of the learned Judge was published in 
the Government papers of the 12th April 1823, and is as follows: 


* The power of framing rules, ordinances, and regulations, is placed in the 
Governor-General, and Governors in Council respectively, at each presidency 
They, the Governors aforesaid, are to decide on the fitness, justice, and rea- 
sonableness of the same, and it is for them to see and take care that such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations, are not repugnant to the laws of the realm. 
That the terms, consent and approbation, referred to publication and registry 
only, and were used because it would be too much to suppose that any thing 
could be hung up and registered in that Court without its permission. That 
such publication and registry did not give them any additional weight in point 
of taw, for if the Government made regulations which were repugnant to the 
laws of the realm, it was perfectly competent to that Court to decide against 
their legality in any issue there depending ; in fact, that the publication and 
registry in the Court of Recorder was nothing more than a declaration of the 
Court’s knowledge of their existence, but did not prevent its affording relief 
when called upon to do so afterwards, should the circumstances of the case 
seem to warrant an interference. That the Court had, no doubt, the power of 
refusing to publish and register, but that it would only do so when some gross 
and glaring infringement of the liberty of the subject, arbitrary imprisonment, 
for instance, or something immoral, was apparent on the face of the rule sent 
for registry.’ 


In the first place, were such the true construction of the clause, 
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what is the meaning of the term approbation? In the next place, 
the learned Judge is made to say, ‘ that such publication and re- 
gistry did not give the regulations any additional weight in point of 
law ; for if the Government made regulations which were repug- 
nant to the laws of the realm, it was perfectly competent to the 
Court to decide against their legality in any issue there depending.’ 
But what says the statute itself ? ‘ that the same shall not be valid, 
or of any force or effect, until they shall be registered; and that 
from and immediately after sueh registry as aforesaid, the same 
shall be good and valid in law.’ Besides, could any thing be more 
mischievous than that regulations should be passed and registered 
which the officers of the Government and others are to enforce, and 
which, were an action to be brought against them for such enforce- 
ment, might be declared to be illegal, and, consequently, no justifi- 
cation to them? It is clear that the proper construction of the act 
is, that the Court is to take care, in the first instance, before the 
rules are registered, that they are not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm, and that, as soon as registered, they shall be good and valid 
in law, unless disallowed by his Majesty, as provided by the act, 


2d, It may be, and indeed has been said, that under this provision 
of the legislature, the Court has only a judicial, but not a legisla- 
tive, power,—that it is to consider the legality, but not the expe- 
diency, of regulations proposed by the Government. 


In the first place, however, such construction is opposed to the 
words of the statute,‘ that the regulations shall net be valid till 
they shall be duly registered with the consent and approbation of 
the court;’ the word ‘ approbation’ is unrestricted and unqualified, 
and I do not understand how we can restrict and qualify the term 
by construing it to mean approbation merely in point of law. Had 
the legislature intended this, how easy would it have been to have 
said such regulations not to be registered by the Court in case they 
shall consider them to be repugnant to the laws of the realm. In 
the next place, in all the proceedings upon the Appeal of Mr. 
Buckingham to the King in Council against the regulation passed 
at Calcutta, it is taken for granted that the Court are bound to 
consider, and did actually consider, its expediency. ‘Thus, a part 
of the second reason advanced by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company in support of the regulation is as follows: ‘ That 
the restrictions imposed by the rule, ordinance, and regulation, 
which is the subject of appeal, were called for by the state of 
affairs in the settlements of Bengal, and were adapted to the exi- 
gency of the case ; and that they were not injurious to his Majesty’s 
subjects in the said settlement, is to be inferred from the concurrent 
judgment of the Supreme Government of the East India Company, 
and of the Supreme Court of his Majesty.’ The Court of Directors 
therefore assume, that the Supreme Court did exercise their judg- 
ment upon the expediency and necessity of the regulation, and did 
consider that it was called for by the state of affairs and the 
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exigency of the case. Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet also, in his argua- 
-ment as counsel for the Court of Directors, takes it for granted that 
the Court did exercise such judgment. ‘It is’ says he* ‘for your 
Lordships’ wisdom to determine whether in this case your Lord- 
ships do or do not agree in thinking that necessary and expedient 
which the local Government has found to be necessary, which the 
Court established by his Majesty for protecting the rights of his 
subjects, and which is not the Court of the East India Company, 
has thought expedient, and has adopted and registered in these 
regulations ? 

Nor did the counsel on the opposite side, who impugned the re- 
gulation, ever contend that the Court had no right to exercise a 
judgment as to its expediency ; to them, insisting, as they did, that 
the preamble to the regulation which recited the existing evils had 
not been proved, it would have been a strong argument, that the 
Supreme Court had exercised no judgment upon that point. They, 
however, did not touch upon such argument, and evidently because 
it was untenable. 

In many cases, too, it is impossible to separate the question 
of legality from that of expediency. In many cases, expediency may 
make that not repugnant to the laws of the realm, which, without 
such expediency, would clearly be so repugnant ; I would instance 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Would any one contend 
that such suspension would not be most unconstitutional, and in 
that sense of the term, most repugnant to the laws of the realm, if 
passed under circumstances which did not render it expedient, or 
rather necessary ? Would, on the other hand, any one contend that 
it were repugnant to law, in case of such expediency or necessity ? 
The same observations may be made with respect to the many acts 
of Parliament which the legislature has pronounced to be rendered 
necessary by the disturbed state of Ireland. All of them would be 
unconstitutional, and, in that sense, repugnant to the laws of the 
realm, unless rendered necessary by the state of the country. In- 
deed, it may be said, that every law, every restriction of the liberty, 
or the will of an individual, is repugnant to law, unless it be called 
for by necessity or expediency ; but there is this distinction, that 
many laws are evidently expedient upon the face of them, and from 
the known principles and propensities of human nature, and require 
no specific proof that they are so; others may not appear to be 
expedient upon the face of them, and from the known principles and 
propensities of human nature, but may be shown to be so by evi- 
dence of particular facts and circumstances. 


It is clear, therefore, that the Court have a right, or rather, are 
bound, to consider the expediency of proposed regulations ; that the 
Court has, by the statute, legislative,and not simply judicial functions 


* Page 91 of Proceedings on Buckingham’s Appeal 
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to perform, and that even if it were not so, if the Court were bound 
to exercise a power simply judicial, in many cases the legality de- 
pends so entirely upon the expediency, that the Court could not 
divest itself of the duty of considering it. 

I shall now proceed to consider the regulation in question. 

It must be premised, however, that the Press at this presidency 
is at present placed on precisely the same footing as in England. 
In March 1825, a regulation was passed by the Governor and 
Council, (upon a suggestion from the Court, made the preceding 
September, of its necessity, on account of the continued misrepre- 
sentations of the Court’s' proceedings by one of the newspapers, ) 
which was merely a copy of the acts 37 and 38 Geo. TIL, and the 
object of which was to afford to the public, and those who might be 
aggrieved by anonymous libellers, the means of discovering the 
proprietors, editors, and printers of newspapers, and other publi- 
cations. 

The purport of the present regulation, which is the same as that 
passed at Calcutta, is to prohibit the publication of any newspaper, 
or other periodical work, by any person not licensed by the Gover- 
nor and Council, and to make such license revocable at the pleasure 
of the Governor and Council. 


It is quite clear, on the mere enunciation, that this regulation 
imposes a restriction upon the liberty of the subject, which nothing 
but circumstances and the state of society can justify. The British 
Legislature has gone to a great extent at different times, both in 
England and Ireland, in prohibiting what is lawful in itseif, lest it 
should be used for unlawful purposes, but never without its appear- 
ing to the satisfaction of the Legislature that it was rendered neces- 
sary by the state of the country. 

It is on this ground of expediency and necessity, on account of 
the abuses (as stated) of the Press at Calcutta, from the state of 
affairs there, and from the exigency of the case, that the Calcutta 
regulation is maintained by its very preamble ; by three of the 
four reasons of the Court of Directors, upon the appeal; and by 
the whole of the argument of counsel upon the hearing of it. 


Thus, the preamble to the Caleutta regulation is— 


‘ Whereas matters tending to bring the Government of this country, as by 
law established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society, have of late been frequently printed and circulated 
in newspapers, and other papers published in Calcutta; for the prevention 
whereof, it is deemed expedient to regulate by law, the printing and publica- 
tion within the settlement of Fort William, in Bengal, of newspapers and of 
all magazines, registers, pamphlets, and other printed books and papers, in 
any language or character, published periodically, containing or purporting to 
contain public news, and intelligence or strictures on the acts, measures, and 
proceedings of Government, or any political events or transactions what- 
soever.” 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 12 op 
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The reasons of the East India Company embrace the same facts 
and the consequent expediency and necessity of the regulation. 

The first reason commences— 

‘ Because the said rule, ordinance, and regulation, was made by competent 
authority, and was rendered necessary by the abuses to which the unrestrained 
liberty of printing had given rise in Calcutta. The preamble of the said rule, 
ordinance, and regulation, states, that matters tending to bring the Government 
of Bengal, as by law established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good order of society, had recently, before the making 
thereof, been printed and circulated in newspapers, and other papers published 
in Calcutta.’ 

Again, in the second reason— 

* That the restrictions imposed by the rule, ordinance, and regulation, which 
is the subject of appeal, were called for by the state of affairs in the settlement 
of Bengal, and were adapted to the exigency of the case.” 

Again, in the fourth reason— 

‘ The reasonableness of ordinances must depend upon the circumstances and 
situation of the country to which they are applied.’ 


I need not go through the addresses of counsel to show that the 
whole of their arguments in favour of this regulation are founded 
upon the fact, as stated in the preamble, of their expediency and 
necessity from the local circumstances and the exigency of the 
state of affairs at Calcutta; and I respectfully presume that his 
Majesty in Council approved of the regulation for the same reasons, 
no others having been urged, and, in particular, upon the ground 
that the preamble of the regulation reciting such exigency was not 
traversable or questionable. 

But what is the preamble to the regulation which is now pro- 
posed to be registered in the Supreme Court at Bombay? Is there 
any recital of matters ‘ tending to bring the Government of this 
country, as by law established, into hatred and contempt, having 
been printed and circulated in newspapers and other papers pub- 
lished in Bombay’? Nothing of the kind,—the preamble merely 
recites, that a certain regulation had been passed in Calcutta for 
the prevention of the publication of such matters. Is it the fact 
that such matters have been published in the Bombay papers # 
Can a single passage, or a single word, ‘ tending to bring the Go- 
vernment of Bombay into hatred and contempt’; can a single stric- 
ture, or comment, or word, respecting any of the measures of Go- 
vernment, be pointed out in any Bombay paper? + 

How, then, without such necessity as is stated in the preamble to 
the Caleutta regulation, can it be expected that, even were the 
Supreme Court to consent to register it, and an appeal were pre- 
ferred, it would be confirmed by his Majesty in Council !—where 
would be the reasons of the Court of Directors in favour of it ?— 
where would be the arguments of counsel in support of it # 
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Suppose an Act of Parliament passed to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, on account of treasonable practices in that 
country ; in such case, evidence of such practices would be laid 
before Committees of the two Houses of Parliament before the Act 
was passed, and the Act would also recite them, as the Calcutta 
regulation recites the evils which it was intended to remedy. But 
would the fact of such Act having been passed for Ireland justify a 
motion to extend it also to England, without any evidence of any 
such treasonable practices, nay, when it was well known that there 
were no such, or any circumstances to call for it, and with a mere 
recital of the Habeas Corpus Act having ‘been suspended in Ireland, 
as the present proposed regulation merely recites, that the same re- 
gulation had been passed at Caleutta ? 

Iam of opinion that this proposed regulation should not be re- 
gistered. 


Judgment of Mr, Justice Rice. 


I have read the case of the press of India before the King in 
Council ; but still I think the clause as to the change in the pro- 
posed rule, is repugnant to the law of Eng!ond,—and that policy did 
not, and does not require it. It is argued, I think, too much as if 
the Natives had been at all affected by the licentiousness of the 
press ; the mischief in Calcutta was wholly, [ think, confined to the 
English, and would, I am persuaded,have remedied itself. 

Considering, as I do, that the liberties of England are part of the 
law of the land, and that they depend on the freedom of the Press, 
I cannot conceive how a license, which is to stop its mouth and 
stifle its voice, can be consistent with, and not repugnant to, the 
law of England. 

Though I entertain this opinion, I shall 1ot object to the registry, 
because, as regards the repugnaney,I defer to the appellate author- 
ity, as I should on any point of law which they had decided con- 
trary to my judgment ; and with regard to the policy and the ex- 
pediency, I do not think the Legislature intended to leave them so 
much to the consideration of the Court as to the Government ; 
which ought to be the better judge of such subjects, and which must 
now be presumed to have formed a proper judgment. It is not de- 
sirable that the judicial should ever be mixed with the executive, 
or combined with the legislative ; and Parliament having legislated 
so much for British India, it is a pity, I think, that a question of 
such vital importance, with analogy to England, should not have 
emanated in, and had the sanction of, Parliament. 


I feel further justified in acquiescing in the registry, (now that ! 
have stated publicly my opinion,) because the decision of the Conn- 
cil must be known to Parliament, and if Parliament should object, 
it was easy to propose a bill to limit and more accurately define 
the local authority ; and when one considers of whom the Privy 
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Council consists, and who were the advocates for Mr. Buckingham,--- 
men all eminent in Parliament as well as the profession,---one cannot 
avoid feeling, that ulterior measures would have been adopted in 
England, if the opinion which [ unhappily entertain, as to the re- 
pugnancy and the necessily of this rule, had been current and ge- 
neral. 

Judgment of Mr. Justice Chambers. 


In order to explain clearly the grounds of my opinion on the pre- 
sent occasion, I think it necessary to advert in a cursory way to the 
circumstances under which this regulation is presented to us. 
In consequence of the recent decision of the Privy Council against 
Mr. Buckingham's appeal, it has, I believe, been recommended by 
the Court of Directors to the local Governments of Bombay and 
Madras, to propose that the Bengal regulation regarding the Press, 
should, totidem verbis, be registered, and become a part of the local 
Jaw of each of these presidencies ; and the Government of Bombay 
so far acquiesce in the views of the Court of Directors,as to propose 
it for our registration, according to their recommendation. It 
appears to have been thought, that the decision in that particular 
case is tantamount to a legislative declaration, that the same, or 
similar regulations, are so consonant with the general policy of the 
Indian Government, that they need but to be proposed in order to 
be adopted. If, indeed, that decision bore in any way directly upon 
the general question of the expediency of such regulations, there 
is no man in the situation of a Judge, who would not feel great de- 
ference for such authority. But, unless it could be shown, that such 
a decision bound us with the force of an act of parliament, even 
then, I conceive, a Judge would, on the present occasion, feel it to be 
his duty to consider de nove the general principles, and exercise 
most conscientiously the discretion the Legislature had vested in 
him. But when grounds may readily be suggested for that de- 
cision, wide of the principle upon which we are called upon, pro- 
spectively, to consider the expediency of the present regulation, 
1 am at a loss to imagine what necessary and immediate connection 
there is between the decision of the Privy Council, and the pro- 
posal of it for our adoption. ‘The decision of the Privy Council, 
stripped as it iff all the grounds upon which it was formed, pre- 
sents to my mind merely a confirmation, retrospectively. of a solemn 
act of the Supreme Government in Bengal, in conjunction with the 
Supreme Court, upon a subject-matter expressly within their author- 
ity, under circumstances which, if true, might justify that act, and 
of the truth of which circumstances, they alone were the eompe- 
tent judges. What bearing or what: material influence ean such a de- 
cision have on our minds, who are cailed upon at another place, 
under totally different circumstances, to consider, prospectively, the 
expediency of introducing the same regulation, not as a remedy for 
any existing or imminent evil, but asa general and permanent act 
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of Jegislation? The preamble, it may be said, was not proved, 
nor required to be proved, to be true before the Council; but 
that I conceive could no more be done, than the Court of King’s 
Bench could require the proof of any special finding of a Jury on 
a special case brought before them ; and it does not therefore fol- 
low, that the preamble is mere waste paper, and unnecessary to 
form a ground-work for such restrictive regulations. 

All such regulations being confessedly restrictive of natural 
liberty, to a much greater extent than it has ever been thought ne- 
cessary to carry matters in our own country, (I mean in the best 
time, or in the way of permanent enactment,) whatever distinctions 
may be made by the terms contra legem and preter legem, to com- 
mon understandings they are as much opposed to the ordinary no- 
tions of English law, as light is to darkness; and necessity alone, 
and that of a very obvious and permanent kind, can justify, in my 
judgment, their registration. In all such cases of imperfect defini- 
tion of legal rights, it is impossible not to see that the situation of 
the different places may require different legislative enactments, 
and what may be necessary at one place, may be perfectly super- 
fluous at another. In the same way, even in the same place, it may 
be premature to introduce strong measures at one time, which, at a 
riper period of society, may be deemed highly beneficial. There is 
no subject, indeed, the consideration of which is acknowledged to 
require a sounder discretion with reference to local circumstances, 
or in which local circumstances have so direct an operation, in de- 
termining the legality or illegality of particular measures. In every 
separate jurisdiction, therefore, it must be matter purely of disere- 
tion, how far and when it is expedient to introduce restrictive regu- 
lations of this nature. 

Without, therefore, considering very minutely the particular 
tendency of the regulation proposed, although I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if registered, its general tendency would, in 
my opinion, be most prejudicial to the independence and good spirit 
of the community ; with respect to the necessity of introducing any 
such regulation at al] at the present moment, I conceive there can- 
not be two opinious. In a time of perfect tranquillity—with a small 
community of Europeans, and a Native population submissive even 
to servility—the only effect would be imposing new shackles to re- 
strain no evil, and, by leading to by-paths of favour and influence, 
to create perhaps a greater practical evil then any it can ever 
obviate. Indeed, nothing can exhibit in a stronger light the dif- 
ference of circumstances in which this presidency is placed, than 
the total omission of the preamble of the Bengal regulation in 
that now presented to the Court for registration: a preamble, the 
conviction of the truth of which would alone induce me to coun- 
tenance any such measure. Nothing more is necessary to show 
how perfectly inapplicable the state of things here is to such 
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restrictive measures than the perusal of that preamble; not one 
word of which has, or is likely to have, I trust, for a long period of 
time, any force as applieu to this presidency. 'The disposition and 
character of the people is not the greatest difference of ciream- 
stances to be attended to; the weighty and important difference 
between the situation of the two places consists in the enactment 
at this presidency of an intermediate set of regulations, in con- 
formity with the well-known Act of the 37th Geo. III., which were 
registered in the course of the last year, by which, in my humble 
judgment, every rational object of Goverument is attained, cou- 
sistently with perfect liberty, both social and particular. When it 
shall be shown by experience, that this Court, administering a law 
which has been found completely etiectual in England to restrain 
licentiousness, and, during a period of thirty years, has operated 
on society with the most beneficial effect, and has found no re- 
vilers even amongst those whom it has brought to justice, shall be 
found not sufficient to ensure peace and order in society, and sta- 
bility to the Government, it will be then time enough to listen to 
suggestions which I consider so objectionable in principle as this 
regulation. 

It seems to have been argued that the only question for the 
Judges to consider is, whether the regulations proposed are, or are 
not, repugnant to the existing mode of governing British India ? 
It is true, that in this mode of arguing, scarcely any regulations 
would be inconsistent with law, which fell short of unlimited and 
arbitrary power. But upon the principle which I have before 
stated, namely, that legality or illegality, as applied to such a sub- 
ject, depends entirely upon the apparent necessity of the case, I 
conceive that the full legislative discretion which the Parliament 
of Great Britain exercises in all cases affecting the liberty of the 
subject, is intended to be delegated to the Judges of this Court, in 
conjunction with the Government, in registering and making local 
regulatious, restrictive of the usual] and ordinary rights of indivi- 
duals. Inthe exercise of such a discretion, Iam of opinion, that 
ten thousand deviations from the law of England, in particular 
cases, would form no argument for adding one more to the cata- 
logue, nor would the circumstance of so many previous anomalies 
make one fresh one consistent with it. 

Another argument which has been used had some influence with 
me. The effect of the actual state of things has been forcibly re- 
presented with regard to British subjects residing in India with or 
without license ; the principles of Government of the British and 
Native population without the limits of the seat of Government 
are also stated ; and then it is asked, whether the small portion of 
the Native population residing in Caleutta, or the other presiden- 
cies, were intended to be governed in a different manner ? ‘To which 
I answer, that by the establishment of the Supreme Courts at the 














presidencies, I conceive that it was the intention of the Legislature 
that both British and Native inhabitants, within the ordinary limits 
of the presidencies and the jurisdiction of these Courts, should en- 
joy the full benefit of English law, and consequently should be 
governed in a different manner from those in the provinces. It may 
be said, that the power of sending British subjects home extends to 
those residing in the presidencies as well as to others; but it must 
be remarked, that this power, as it has been exercised over the 
press, has probably never been in the contemplation of the Legisla- 
ture at all. It is a consequence of the discretionary power vested 
in the Government for general purposes, and the particular acts of 
the Government regarding the press have been confirmed by the 
courts of law; because it would be difficult for any mind to form 
a distinction between this and other cases in which individuals 
became obnoxious to the Government. But whether this, or any 
other Government, under existing circumstances, would deem it ex- 
pedient to frame any regulation relating to British subjects, restric- 
tive of the press, (nakedly considered,) is another question, and 
which is deserving very serious consideration. Both in Bengal and 
elsewhere, it has been thrown out, that nothing short of the present 
proposed regulation would be effectual to restrain even British 
subjects from writing inflammatory publications. Because, if the 
editor and proprietors were all Asiatics, and could be indemnified 
from the consequences of prosecution, British subjects might, under 
their names, write and publish things offensive to the ruling power. 
Whenever the perioe shall come when such a state of things is 
possible, and when all legal modes of repressing the evil shall have 
been tried, and tried in vain, it will be time enough to attach some 
weight to any argument which may be derived from such a source. 
Till that time arrives, [ am of opinion that the proposed regulation 
is not expedient, aud I decline giving my voice in favour of its 
being registered. 

JUDGMENT OF THE CouRT—REGULATION DISALLOWED. 


Nore. 

We did not intend adding a word to the luminous and unanswer- 
able arguments of the learned Judges whose opinions we have here 
put on record. But when even the Judge who advises the registration 
of the proposed regulation from professed deference to the bigh 
authority of the Privy-Council, but, in reality, from a wish to 
strengthen the hands of the Government under which he lives,—when 
even such a Judge admits that the mischiefs with which the free- 
dom of the Press in India was pretended to be fraught to the Na- 
tives, had no existence but in the imagination,—that the effects of 
discussion were confined entirely to the English, and would have 
easily remedied itself,—when such a Judge adds also, that the 
liberties of England are a part of the law of the land,—-that these 
liberties depend for their very existence on the freedom of the Press ; 
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and that it is impossible to conceive how a regulation, which goes 
to stop its mouth and stifle its voice, can be consistent with, and 
not repugnant to, the laws of England,—when such a Judge, we say, 
admits all this, we think the right honourable and most learned the 
members of his Majesty’s Privy-Council, as well as their learned 
and liberal advocates, would blush, if blushes ever tinge such 
learned and noble cheeks, to be outdone in legal knowledge by 
their humblest admirer and slave,—by one who would bow to their 
high doctrine even when knowing it to be wrong,—but who, though 
feeling it no degradation to be entirely subservient to their au- 
thority, is yet so thoroughly ashamed of their ignorance as states- 
men and lawyers, that he saves himself from being associated with 
them in that disgrace at least, by proclaiming to the world, that 
whatever his Majesty’s most honourable Privy-Councillors and the 
learned advocates of the East India Company may pretend to pass 
off as good English law upon their deluded fellow-countrymen in 
India, and, it may be said, upon England and its Parliament also, 
(for where has been the voice raised against this iniquitous decision 
except our own ¢)—even he, Sir Ralph Rice, knows better than this ; 
and will not suffer his name, humble as it is, to go down to posterity 
with the stigma of such ignorance attached to it, as that of declar- 
ing a regulation, more tyrannous than any decree of the Star Cham- 
ber, not repugnant to the law of England! Let the Privy-Coun- 
cillors of his Majesty look to it. ‘There are Judges, and statesmen 
too, who, could they arise from their graves, would do much to 
wipe away the stains that still remain upon their reputation for acts 
from which their names can never be separated. It is well, how- 
ever, for those who have not yet descended into that awful receptacle 
of all, that they have yet time to see whether they cannot, before it 
be too late, redeem the errors, and wash away the stains, which pos- 
terity will otherwise stamp with their just reprobation. 

May all who have ever put their hands to this work of oppression, 
repent them of their misdeeds ere repentance is impossible! and may 
God speed them in their holy task, till reparation be complete ! 


SONNET. 
Written in South Africa. 
O, Care of storms! although thy front be dark, 
And bleak thy naked cliffs and cheerless vales, 
And perilous thy fierce and faithless gales 
To staunchest mariner and stoutest bark ; 
And, though along thy coasts with grief I mark 
The servile and the slave,—with him who wails 
An exile’s lot,—and blush to hear thy tales 
Of sin and sorrow, and oppression stark :— 
Yet, spite of physical and moral ill, 
And, after all I’ve seen and suffer’d here, 
There are strong links that bind me to thee still, 
And render even thy rocks and deserts dear : 
Here dwell kind hearts, which time nor place can chill, 
Loved kindred, and congenial friends sincere. 








THE EXILE.* 


Critics, we apprehend, must always experience much more 
pleasure in praising than in condemning books, at least such is our 
case, just as a humane judge, deciding on the life of a fellow-creature, 
is more delighted to dismiss an innocent man to the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, than to pass, in obedience tothe law, the fatal sen- 
tence on a criminal. It happens, however, that the professed critic, 
as well as the judge, has oftener to condemn than acquit, because 
the pretenders to excellence, the candidates for fame, are much 
more numerous than the real possessors of genius. 


‘ Both those who cannot write, and those who can, 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble, to a man.’ 


Of course every one believes in his own case that praise is due, 
and when by chance the critic is of a different opinion, imputes the 
circumstance to his malignity or his dulness. It cannot indeed be 
objected to our contemporaries in general that they pass severe 
judgments on authors, or discourage merit by cold praise; on the 
contrary, the weekly and monthly oracles of taste, with a liberality 
excited’ apparently by compassion, indulge habitually in earnest 
commendation. Every day they ferry over some new genius into 
the land of the living, reversing Charon’s acts, who conveys ghosts 
the other way. 'To be sure the beings they thus usher into existence 
soon pass away, and the places that knew them, quickly know them 
no more for ever. Nevertheless, the booksellers and authors enjoya 
mushroom renown, and éat in thankfulness the bread provided for 
them by these jackals of the press. 

In all probability the ‘ Exile’ will command very little notice 
from the periodicals ; it is a simple story, and has not, that we know 
of, been puffed. Notwithstanding, it is a work of much merit, con- 
taining a tale of pathos, narrated in soundiag versification, generally 
chaste, and distinguished for abrupt vigour, mingling occasionally 
with peculiar smoothness. The sentiments are full of tenderness 
and delicacy. No impure thought, no prurient allusion, no Janus- 
faced expression, moulded to convey voluptuous images, while 
escaping censure: nothing, we say, of this kind disgraces the poem. 
The love depicted (for /ove has a hand in the story) is of that 
gentle species which usually springs in young and amiable bosoms, 
and flows uninterruptedly in an honourable channel. It has of course 
nothing of the piquant mystery which gives flavour to vicious pas- 





* The Exile; a poem. By Robert Haldane Rattray, Esq. The third 
Edition. London, printed from the Calcutta second edition, 1826. 
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sion, and tortures the reader with unlawful sympathy, or, perhaps, 
with a doubt whether the hero about whom he is so much interested 
ought not, after all, to be sent to the hulks or hanged. Far from it. 
The lovers here are deprived of the usual torture indicted on them by 
novel-manufacturers,—the rigour of parents,—and owe all their mi- 
series to fate, or, rather, to the conflicting and opposing elements. 
Embarked in one ship, their intercourse is more than commonly free ; 
dining at the same table, walking the same deck, viewing and com- 
paring daily the same objects, visiting, when they touch land on the 
way, the same scenes, and, more than all,sharing that sense of danger 
which all who trust themselves to the ocean and the winds must feel 
more or less acutely, they naturally draw the links of affection as 
close as possible. The author has made the voyage he describes 
so well, and, perhaps, felt what he delineates. At all events his pic- 
ture of the opening loves of his heroes and their mistresses, who, 
born on the same spot, were hastening to seal their attachments at 
the altar in a distant land, is full of tenderness and delicacy, and 
rendered doubly touching by the intimations the reader receives 
that they are indulging their dreams of happiness on the very brink 
of fate. One chief merit of the book consists in this, that the actors 
in the scene, with whom we are called upon to sympathize, appear 
not, like many modern poetical personages, to have made up their 
minds, from the beginning, to be miserable; no fearful forebodings, 
causelessly entertained, disturb their felicity ; no dreams or demons 
whisper in their ears that death is digging a pit for them ; they feed 
without stint or limit on delightful hopes; and when the tempest 
comes on, and the prospect darkens, slowly and unwillingly do they 
admit the suggestions of despair. The storm increases, the ship is 
shattered, the masts are blown overboard with many of the crew, 
the hulk becomes unmanageable, and night and darkness add fresh 
horrors to the roaring of the winds and the fearful tossing and boil- 
ing of the waves ; but still no one gives up all hope until the tempest 
carries along the unmanageable wreck, and dashes it to pieces 
against lofty overhanging cliffs. One fearful shriek then proclaims 
the extinction of hope, and from the silence of the next moment 
we learn that life has not survived it. 

As the story is founded on the relation of an actual shipwreck, 
which happened in the same place and under the same circumstances 
described in the poem, we shall copy the account of it which ap- 
peared, some years ago, under the head of “ Naval Intelligence,” 


in one of the Hampshire papers : 


‘ Ina gale of wind, on the 29th of August last, the Athol, a ship of eight 
hundred tons, bound to the East Indies, was wrecked under Cape Hanglip, on 
the southern coast of Africa, and every soul on board, but one, perished. 

‘ This, taken altogether, is perhaps the most melancholy incident of the 
kind it has ever been our lot to record. ‘Fhe Commander of the vessel had two 
daughters with him, both lovely young women, who were proceeding to arela- 
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tive in India, where they were to be united to two of their shipmates. one of 
whom is the unhappy survivor of the wreck. 

‘ It appears that the ship left the Motherbank on the 14th of May, and 
reached Madeira on the 27th of the same month; and that, after remaining 
some days longer than was intended, in the hope of the wind, which had shift- 
ed, again becoming fair, they finally sailed from the island on the 9th of June. 
Baffling variable weather attended them to latitude 33° 28'S. longitude 17° 
40’ E. when a tremendous gale set in from the northward. The ship, at the 
very commencement of it, was thrown upon her beam-ends, but righted, upon 
the mizen-mast’ being cut away : with the additional loss, however, of her fore- 
topmast and all her boais. After seudding for about seven hours, the wind 
shifted to the westward ; and in about four more, with additional fury, to the 
southward ; when, being taken aback, the mainmast went over the quarter, 
carrying twelve hands with it: the foresail soon after blew from the yaad. 
This was about midnight; within half an hour aster which the lightning show- 


ed a mountainous coast ahead. The ship, totally unmanageable, was soon 





among the breakers, and in a few minutes more was gone.—The sole survivor 
was discovered on the shore on the following morning, in a state that excited 
the liveliest sympathy of those whose timely aid restored hint to existence ; 
nothing, however, could induce him to quit that part of the coast for many 
weeks afterwards.” 

The author adds :—‘ He subsequently left the Cape of Good Hope for his 
original destination ; soon after his arrival at which, he is supposed to have 
written the following poem, descriptive of the ill-fated voyage.’ 


To this outline, the author adheres entirely, but in imagining 
the details, he has of course to depend solely on his own fancy. 
Perhaps putting the whole relation in the mouth of the unhappy 
survivor of the wreck, was an unfortunate contrivance, as, to 
preserve consistently his, character, nathing: very cheerful and 
enlivening could be supposed to emanate from his pen. Accord- 
ingly, though the writer dwells frequently on the happiness and 
innocent gaiety which he and his youthful companions tasted in 
their homes, yet, during the greater part of the voyage, he dwells 
on it merely to enhance his present misery by painful contrast. 
Our conception, however, of a stery of this kind is, that, with a 
very slight reference to the conclusion, barely sufficient to arouse 
the attention, the poet should deseribe events as they occur, with- 
out adverting continually to their distant termination. Some poets 
embark their heroes on cireumstances as: sure td lead to a fatal 
result, as a ship, with a thousand holes bored in its bottom, would 
be to sink in the ocean: © But:this, we eonteive, deprives the reader 
of the chief pleasure of listening to a tale, the pleasure of ex- 
ercising his curiosity in,canjectuying the, catastrophe. ”Tis true 
we may wish to know. in what, frame,of mind they meet their fate, 
what resources their genius discovers in the hope of warding off 
the arrows of death, how they struggle, pant, famt, and fall 
beneath the stroke of destiny ; but this curiosity is not half so 
powerful as that which arises from utter uncertainty, and is em- 
Q2 
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ployed in weighing the chances of good and evil fortune. Besides, 
itis not in human nature to delight in dwelling on sameness, be 
it in itself painful or pleasurable ; we get tired of “ milk and 
honey,” and therefore cannot, in conscience, be expected to sip 
with eternal complacency a decoction of wormwood and gall. 
Poets should credit this truth, for in reality there is no penarce 
so irksome as being compelled to lend our ears to everlasting “ Je- 
remiads,”’ as if our eyes were made*for no earthly purpose but to 
shed tears, like tropical clouds in the monsoons. Let us have oc- 
sasionally a little sunshine, were it only to help us to discover the 
causes of our unspeakable interminable grief. We petition not 
for tragi-comedy in the Don Juan style, though even that is in- 
finitely more agreeable than a serious metrical enumeration of the 
miseries of human life; but for such a picture of events as nature 
daily holds up for our contemplation. But, to return to the 
‘ Exile.’ 

Let the reader imagine the ship, with its impassioned inmates, 
already on the ocean; at intervals thinking, as feeling bosoms 
think, on the home and friends they have quitted, peradventure 
for ever! And again letting loose their hopes and fears upon the 
future, almost always bright when viewed from the heights of 
youth. Among them, for the sake of variety, for he takes no fur- 
ther part in the poem, a youthful Musulman is introduced, and 


the stanzas he sings on the moonlight deck are, perhaps, the finest 
lines in the whole poem : 


* High on the poop, distinguish’d from the rest 
By Moslem features, and his country’s vest, 
A son of Asia stood. An active grace 
Mark’d his light form, and stamp’d his ardent face 
As forward to the splendent orb he bent, 
And gave the fervour of the moment vent: 
By love and superstition doubly bound— 
The ready minstrel of the scene around : 


** Bism’illah !—Yes, ’tis Ullah’s hand 
Leads Jaffer to his native land !— 
I like the omen of the night ; 
Yon sky declares his favour won ; 
The voyage must finish in delight 
With such fair auspices begun ! 
Ullah, protect !—His will be done! 


Already, Idya, I descry 
The welcome of thy speaking eye ! 

If with a breeze like this we ’re bless’d, 
If, aiding thus, the billows roll. 

Soon shall these lips to thine be press’d, 
Soon shall I clasp thee to my soul! 
Ullah, the changing winds contro] ! 
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The Christian’s land is passing fair, 
And beauty’s warmest glow is there ; 
But, ah! I miss the lowly shore— 
The palin that rises from the wave, 
Where Gunga’s streams their treasures pour— 
Those streams that Idya’s village lave. 
Ullah! preserve her to thy slave } 
Preserve her !—oh! thy slave away, 
Give not to Death so rich a prey! 
But—if thy word hath will'd it so, 
And Jaffer’s love hath ceased to live ; 
Command impeding winds to blow, 
And let him still on hope survive! 
Ullah, ’tis all thou, then, canst give! 


The extreme ingenuity and beauty of the last few lines, printed 
in italics, must strike, we imagine, the fancy of every reader. 

The dawn, and gradual unfolding of love, in the breasts of the 
dramatis persone, are thus described : 


‘ Fair blew the breeze: and soon each brighter day 
Brought some new charm to soothe regret away : 
Alone—an atem mid the ocean's foam— 

The ship, tomany, seem’d again that home 

From which ’twere sad to part; and many a breast, 
In secret, untold happiness confess’d, 

That Vecta’s bowers had never lent such dear, 

Such happy hours, as now were given there. 

Scarce to themselves was own’d the welcome shown 
To thoughts, so cherish’d now—till now unknown.’ 


In the following agreeable lines, the poet relates their approach 
to Madeira, and introduces a very pleasing allusion -to the story 
of Lionel Machin and Arabella D’Arcy, who, themselves victims 
of love, in the reign of Edward HI., escaped to sea from their 
powerful persecutors, and were driven to this island, till then un- 
discovered, by a storm.* 

‘ Is it a cloud that, yonder, meets the eye, 
And marks the distance of the southern sky ? 
While those that float around new shapes assume, 
Dissolve to ether, or condense to gloom; 
Mould to fantastic forms, and onward roll, 
As if they hasten’d to some unseen goal ; 
That fix’d remains—the far horizon’s bound— 
Alone unmoved of all that ’s seen around ; 
Unalter’d stands ;—and yet, its airy blue— 
Or is it fancy ? wears a deeper hue. 





* See the story at length in a small book published in 1750, and entitled, 
* An Account of Madeira,’ 
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The thread of light that gilds its sunward ledge 
Betrays a more defined, a harsher edge, 
Than forms ethereal yield: the darken’d rear 
Densely recedes ; abrupter puints appear 
Than unsubstantial vapour’s wont to wear. 

* Itis Love's chance-found isle! I know it now! 
I know the white speck studding yonder brow ! 
I know the holy shades that round it grow, 
And shield it from the busy world below ! 
That wor!d’s haunt, glittering to its summer skv, 
Already gives its image to the eye: 
Again I see it, and with equal pride, 
Dancing in mimic splendour on the tide ! 
Gazing above—Devotion fills mine ear 
With all the soothing melody of prayer: 
Below—the fancied sounds of worldly scenes 
Annul the distance that still intervenes. 
Swift through the sparkling wave the vessel flies, 
Her loftiest honours quivering in the skies ; 
Yet swifter still the untired God of day 
Urges his flaming coursers on their way ; 
And, ere her wings can gain the sheltering strand, 
Seeks, through Atlastic waves, another land. 
The highest peak has lost his last faint smile ; 
The west has ceased to blush ; the soften’d isle— 
The mountain’s rocky height—the vine-clad shore— 
{Involved inequal shade, are seen no wore.” 

oe * 7 * * 

* O’er the throng’d side, with new delight, they lean, 
{n admiration at the novel scene. 
{t seem’d the fire-fly brood had left its nest ; 
Or fairy revels had the ocean dress’d. 
The town’s faint murmur, or a cenvent’s bell, 
Alone dissolved the charm, and broke the spell : 
Each object still unseen, ’twas sound alone 
Betray’d their source, and told from whence they shone. 

* Night's veil withdrawn, the morn, soft, mild, serene, 
Gave sweetly to the eye the opening scene : 
The mist, slow rising from the sea below, 
With fleecy whiteness clothed the mountain’s brow ; 
Whose higher ridges, tapering to the sky, 
In every form of wildest fantasy, 
Emerged, like rocky islets, from the plain 
That clung around them, likea second main.’ 


From these delightful scenes the poet, however, soon hurries 
his victims, to expose them to all the horrors of the stormy Cape, 
and an ocean vexed to.madness by conflicting tempests. ‘There can 
now be no novelty in descriptions of storms, either on land or sea, 
except what arises from metaphor and comparison ; and it would 
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be beyond the truth to say that the author of the ‘ Exile’ has 
added any thing to the stock of poetical imagery appropriated 
to the ocean and its circumstances. But there is a good deal of 
force and vigour, notwithstanding, in the description he gives of 
the ship whirled along, like a bubble, by the irresistible fury of 
the hurricane. ‘The still gloom, also, which sometimes broods 
upon tropical seas on the eve of a storm, is placed before the ima- 
gination with considerable power : 


‘ The breeze was hush’d, and o’er the heaving sea, 
Collecting vapours floated heavily ; 
The sun look’d palely through the murky air 
Along the waves, but shade alone was there ; 
A sunk, contracted sky, of ashy hue, 
A dismal gloom upon the waters threw ; 
*T was mid-day, but, so lower’d the silent vast, 
It seem’d as even’s latest hour were past ; 
And that the taunted moon opposed in vain 
The envious clouds that dimma’d her troubled reign.’ 


Then come the more unequivocal signs of tempest : 
1 g 


‘ What speechless dread 

Creeps o’er each frame, as, closing fast, the cause 
Appals each sense, and ends the horrid pause ! 
It seem’d as if Destruction held its breath, 
‘fo gather fury for the blast of death. 

* O’erall the northern vast, the lurid sky 
Enshrouds itself in black, as if, on high, 
A pall were hung from Heaven’s canopy. 
Pale, flitting lightnings ope, beyond the gloom, 
A drear perspective, which they half illume 
With livid streams, that through the concave stray, 
And chaos, hurtling in the void, display ; 
\ surgy fringe of agitated light, 
Fuming below, inthrals the aching sight ; 
While from the thundering roar which strikes the ear, 
Hearts that had never shrunk, recoil with fear : 
The very sea-birds o’er the darken’d waste, 
Scream’d forth their terrors, and to leeward haste.’ 


The ocean, like the land, has its local superstitions. On some 
shores, shipwrecks are preceded by apparitions, or airy models of 
the fated vessel and her crew, which drift in before the wind, and 
pre-act the tragical catastrophe. On others, mermaids sit, comb- 
ing their long hair, and showing the devoted mariner his fate in 
their enchanted mirrors. Beyond the Cape, the ghost, it seems, of 
some drowned Dutchman and of his ship, scour along the coast 
of Africa before a storm. “ At the dead of night,” says Mr. 
Rattray, “ the luminous form of a ship glides rapidly along, with a 
press of sail set, and generally straight in the wind’s eye.” This 
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spectre-ship is denominated, “ The Flying Dutchman.” Leyden, 
in his ‘ Scenes of Infancy,’ makes it the spectre of the first slave- 
ship. 
* Still doom’d by fate, on weltering billows roll’d, 
Along the deep their restless course to hold, 
Scenting the storm, the shadowy sailors guide 
The prow, with sails opposed to wind and tide ; 
The spectre-ship, in livid giimpsing light, 
Glares baleful on the shuddering watch at night, 
Unblest of God and man !—Till time shall end, 
Its view strange horror to the storm shall lend.’ 
The author’s own description of the appearance of this spectre- 
ship is well worth extracting: 
‘ Why opes the distance through the shades of night ? 
What phantom rises on the doubting sight ? 
What daring ship, with loose expanded suil, 
Bounds o’er the waves, regardless of the gale? 
Whence flows the paly lustre o’er her shed, 
Amid the livid darkness round her spread ? 
Why throbs the heart—why thus the blood congeals ? 
What means the nameless dread the bosom feels ? 
Why gaze the crew with asking wonder round, 
Their eyeballs straining through the black profound ? 
No mortal fabric this !—Yes—l have heard 
‘That, when, on Afric’s shore, the deep is stirr’d, 
The spectres of its former victims prowl, 
And add their wailings to the tempest’s howl. 
Methinks *t was said that, when these forms appear, 
It warn'd the mariner his hour was near. 
That voice—oh, cease, ye winds! abate your roar !— 
Falls ou the ear in accents heard before : 
* Palemon !’—Hush !—Again, ‘ Palemon !’—How ? 
Why bends Aurora’s figure o’er the prow ?— 
It is Arion’s spirit !—from the dead 
To earth arisen !—Where’s the vision fled ? 
*Tis gone—the spell’s dissolved—but still the eye 
Seeks the strange horror through vacuity.’ 


From this moment, nothing occurs byt horrors, which, after 
protracted agony, end in the death of the whole crew, but one. 
Nothing more distressing than such a tale can well be imagined ; 
but so much misery, agony, horror, despair, is not calculated to 
appear to advantage in poetry. It forms a picture too dark to be 
interesting. Nevetherless, Mr. Rattray, in telling this melancholy 
tale, has displayed, as we have already said, considerable powers 
of description, and many very delicate touches of nature. His 
faults are a want of distinctness, and the capacity to depict cha- 
racter, faults which he possesses in common with some of the most 
eminent of our contemporaries. 
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THE CAFFER FRONTIER. 


No. I. 

One of the many abuses which at this time prevailed on the 
frontier, was the growing of green forage for the cavalry horses by 
the officers who had obtained grants of land from Government. 
These grants were generally in the vicinity of Graham’s Town, and 
were cultivated for the officers by the soldiers under their command 
when off duty ; and this service was generally obtained for trifling 
wages, or for spirits served out to them from the Commissariat 
stores. In this manner, Colonel Scott, Major Somerset, and se- 
veral others, raised large crops of forage at a cheap rate, and were 
able to undersell the settlers in the Government market; or when 
the produce of both was engaged to be taken by the Commissariat, 
a most marked preference was given to the military farmers, while 
the crops of the unfortunate settlers were often allowed to stand 
till they were unfit for use. This was the more cruel and unjust, 
because, at this very time, the settlers were suflering most severely 
from the entire failure of their wheat crops for three successive 
seasons, and had no other produce to bring to market. Yet when 
some of them complained to Lord Charles Somerset on this point, 
in place of affording redress, he replied, that “ the officers had as 
good a right to make the best of their lands as any other persons.” 
Nothing could be more preposterous than this ; for, in point of 
right, the officers ought not to have had any lands granted to them 
at all; and how could it be expected that the settlers could com- 
pete with them while obliged to pay four or five shillings a day for 
common.labourers, while the lands of the officers were cultivated 
by the soldiers at scarcely any expense ? Indeed, so obvious was 
this abuse, that Mr. Hewetson, the present head of the Commis- 
sariat Department in Cape ‘Town, who had then just arrived ip the 
colony, expressed to the writer of this paper his unqualified disap- 
probation of the practice of officers growing forage for sale, and his 
great desire to put a stop to the abuse in order to relieve the settlers. 
Yet the same system was continued, and defe: ded by the Governor. 
If it be urged that sufficient forage could not otherwise be procured, 
I maintain (upon undoubted evidence) that though this might have 
been the case before the arrival of the settlers, no such deficiency 
could have existed afterwards, had not the preference given to the 
officers operated as a powerful cause to prevent the settlers from 
cultivating this sort of produce to a much greater extent than they 
did. Even so late as Dec. 1824, Mr. Rivers, the landdrost, had the 
contract for the whole supply of forage for the troops; and by his 
command of cheap labour, &c was able to keep the settlers entirely 
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out of the market, and in this odious monopoly he was supported 
by the Colonial Government. 

In connection with this it may be noticed, in passing, that Major 
Somerset, not satisfied with the profits of his green-forage farm at 
Graham’s Town, likewise contrived to get his greencrops at Simon’s 
Town advantageously disposed of in a similar manner. 

At the time Major Somerset obtained his majority in 1823, and 
was appointed by his father to the chief command on the frontier, 
he was Government Resident at Simon’s Town; and being obliged 
to go down to the frontier, to assume the command, he was some- 
what puzzled how to dispose of the crops of barley and oats which 
he had sown on the land belonging to the Residency. It was the 
winter season, and he could neither use nor sell this forage. But 
fortunately for him it had been arranged that the cavalry horses for 
two new troops of the Cape corps should be recruited at Cape 'Town ;* 
and the expedient was hit upon to send all the recruit horses to 
Simon’s Town to eat up the young Major’s forage. An advertise- 
ment appeared in the Government Gazette of the 26th of July 
(dated July 22d,) for tenders to supply green forage, to begin the 
2d of August, at Simon’s Town. At such a place and period of the 
year there was no great danger of rivalship. Major Somerset’s gar- 
dener accordingly obtained the contract without opposition; the 
whole of the Major’s immature crops were consumed, and the com- 
missariat was charged with 136,500 Ibs. of this precious forage, 
which in fact was never weighed, and which was delivered for the use 
of the horses by the Government carts. Major Somerset by this job 
pocketed 1400 rix-dollars. Whether it was equally advantageous 
to the horses to be thus stuffed with washy green fodder just before 
they set off to the frontier, (a journey of more than 600 miles,) may 
well be doubted. 


* The mode in which this recruiting was conducted was quite of a piece with 
the other transactions connected with the reduction and re-establishment of the 
Cape regiment. The horses were purchased at Cape Town, where prices are 
nearly 100 per cent. higher than in the interior. The price allowed was 200 
rix-dollars ; and the horses were examined and selected by Lord Charles and 
his son, the Major, in person. Lieutenant Proctor, a great horse jobber, and 
particular friend of the Governor's, (he has received three or four valuable 
grants of land, besides loans and other favours,) had the honour of supplying 
a great proportion of these horses. The advantages possessed by Proctor in 
these transactions may be judged from the following instance. In July 1823, 
Hendrick Niekerk brought upwards of thirty horses for sale for the new 
troops, pursuant to Government advertisements. Lord Charles and his son 
inspected them at Vischershoek, a few miles from Cape 'Town, and rejected 
the whole, except four, as unfit for the service. Niekerk went immediately 
aud sold the rejected horses to Proctor at a reduced price; and a few days 
afterwards Proctor brought them to the barracks in Cape Town, where 
Lord Charles met him, and purchased the whole without exception, at 200 rix- 
dollars per head. The particulars of this transaction were stated to me by 
Niekerk himself. , ; 
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The following anecdote may help to illustrate the fitness of 
Major Somerset for the important command of the Caffer frontier. 
A distinguished naval officer, who had just arrived in Simon’s Bay, 
met Major Somerset at the house of the late respected Commodore 
Nourse, and, in the course of conversation, inquired what means the 
Colonial Government were taking to civilize the Cafiers? “ The 
Caffers !’ exclaimed the dashing Major, “ powder and ball, by G—d, 
are the only means tecivilize the Caffers”! “ Good God! what a 
sentiment,” replied the stranger; “ whether, then, are they or you 
the greater savages ?” 

When the reader has perused the remainder of this narrative of 
frontier transactions, (which I now resume,) let him ask himself the 
same question. 

The system pursued towards the Caffers, of alternate negligence 
and indiscriminate severity, tended greatly to increase the number of 
depredations and the general insecurity of property on the frontier. 
Those who were really disorderly among the petty chiefs were not 
to be reformed by seeing the innocent suffer instead of themselves ; 
and they who were unjustly punished and deprived of their property 
were not likely to cousider it a crime to follow their plunderers into 
the colony in order to recapture their own cattle, or seize, in reprisal, 
those of the colonists.* This state of things was not improved by 
the opening of a market for barter with the Caffers for the exclusive 
benefit of the military and the officers of the Colonial Government— 
a measure originally well devised by Sir Rufane Donkin, but which, 
thus perverted, was not only divested of whatever beneficial in- 
fluence it might otherwise have had, but led te an extensive system 
of smuggling, and to abuses of every description. The Albany 
settlers and other inhabitants were debarred, by very severe pe- 
nalties, from any share in this trafic—and the only advantage de- 
rived from it was, that a few officers and functionaries were en- 
riched, by obtaining cheap oxen and abundance of ivory in exchange 
for buttons and red ochre ; the Fish river clay pits being mono- 





* Among many other proofs of this in my possession, is a letter dated May 
24, 1824, written by an officer who had been long resident on the frontier, 
and well experienced in Catfer warfare. The writer states that, subsequent to 
Major Somerset’s dashing attacks, the depredations of the Caffers had become 
more numerous and virulent ; and that, on the other hand, there had been in 
every department, both civil and military, ‘‘amost obvious relazation’’ in 
vigilance and good order ‘‘ ever since the return of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry from the frontier.”” 

About this period a military post on the Katt river, which had been esta- 
blished about eighteen months before, was abandoned without any intellivible 
reason, and the detachment of troops stationed there withdrawn, with such 
blundering precipitance and want of understanding with the commissariat officer, 
(Mr. Hart of Somerset Farm,) that a great part of the military stores, flour, 
provisions, &c. were left to be destroyed by the Caffers. But the blame on 
this, as on similar occasions, was of course thrown on some helpless subor- 
dinate. 
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polized by the military, and the produce retailed out to the Caffers ; 
who, it’seems, had no cosmetic pigment of equal quality in their own 
country.* 

In the course of 1824, the young commandant erected a commo- 
dious house on his estate near Graham’s ‘Town (granted to him out 
of the Town lands); and his permanent residence on the frontier, 
under his father’s fostering care, seems to have been confidently 
calculated upon. His failure, however, in negociating, in the first 
instance, for the coloneley of the Cape corps, and the alarming in- 
telligence that Colonel Hutchinson (a personal and political rival) 
had obtained that much coveted appointment, and was coming out 
to assume the command of the frontier, awakened the Somersets to 
new vigour and vigilance, in order to ward off, if possible, such a 
blow to the pride and prosperity of our hero of the Cafferberg. 
Whilst proper means were adopted in England to secure an ex- 
change with Hutchinson, measures were zealously set on foot on 
the frontier to obtain laudatory addresses from the inhabitants, to 
promote, of course, Major Somerset’s favour at head-quarters, All 
attempts of this sort, however, failed in Albany—where the house 
of Somerset had indeed little cause to expect complimentary certi- 
ficates ; but in other quarters they were somewhat more successful . 


Major Somerset had, by his predatory campaigns, acquired con- 
siderable popularity among the rude and restless frontier boors, who 
delighted in nothing so much as in glutting at once their vengeance 
and their avarice by shooting and plundering the Catfers. Quick 
enough in whatever relates to their own interest, however stupid in 
other respects, these people also speedily discovered that the Go- 
vernor’s son possessed an extent of patronage never pretended to 
by any of his predecessors in command. And, finally, to gain their 
hearts for ever, and their signatures for anything, the long-coveted 
“‘ Neutral Territory” was privately promised to be distributed 


* In January 1521, the following incident took place, relative to these clay 
pits. Some of the Caffers applied to Colonel Willshire, at Fort Willshire, for 
permission to proceed to the banks of the Fish river, for a supply of the pre- 
cious ochre. The Colonel granted the request, but restricted the privilege to 
a certain number of females only. The Caffers, not righfly understanding, or 
neglecting this restriction, immediately flocked thither in considerable num- 
bers, men, women, and children, all eager to procure loads of their loved cos- 
metic. Alarmed or indignant at this breach of his orders, a party of military 
was despatched by the Commandant to drive them out of the ‘* Neutral Ter- 
ritory.’” The Caffers meekly submitted to the order, and retired in perfect 
quietness ; but twenty-five women, who had, either from accident or curiosity, 
straggled across the river, (onthe banks of which the pits are situated,) were 
seized ind brought to Graham's Town, and these harmless creatures were con- 
demved, on account of this very venial fault, to be separated from their 
husbands and children, and sent prisoners to Robbin Island. Ultimately 
their doom wasaltered to servitude among the boors of the Uitenhage district, 
150 miles from the frontier; and all of them who have not been able to make 
their escape are still there, detained in bondage. Such is a sample of our 
Christiau humanity towards the Catfers—and this is only one instance out of 
many transactions of a similar character. 
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among the boors exclusively, by Mr. Landdrost Mackay, a humble 
and assiduous partizan of the Commandant. Matters being in 
this favourable train, a memorial to the Governor, in favour of 
his son, was presented for their signature; and as there is some- 
thing curious and characteristic in the mode of managing these 
affairs at the Cape, I shall go somewhat minutely into the history 
of this memorial, as a pretty good sample of similar transactions. 

The memorial was got up in Graham’s Town by a person of the 
name of Hans Botman, a border boor of no good report, but who 
had contrived, by some means or other, to gain the special favour 
of Major Somerset. ‘The chief topics of the desired address were 
suggested to him, and he was assisted in concocting it by one De 
Smidt, a clerk of the commissariat. The phraseology was inge- 
niously managed by De Smidt, so as to give it a very natural boor- 
ish expression. Whether Landdrost Mackay had any hand in the 
composition I know not, but he did not fail to give it all the weight 
of his influence among the boors of his district. Hans Botman and 
his brother Louw, with the Veld Cornets Van der Nest and Erasmus, 
and several others, rode about by turns with it, night and day,to pro- 
cure the signatures of their compatriots. Promises of Government 
patronage, of the landdrost’s favour, and, above all, of rich allot- 
ments of the “ Neutral Territory,” were lavishly thrown out to such 
as would willingly sign, and threats of an opposite description were 
whispered to those who hung back. That these worthies (the Veld 
Cornets) were authorized to employ such “ unconstitutional” 
methods to influence their countrymen no one (ef course) will 
affirm ; but that such methods were employed is certain. Van der 
Nest boasted to an English officer of my acquaintance that he ex- 
pected the grant of two new farms on account of his own services 
on this occasion. 

A tolerable number of signatures having been at length procured, 
the memorial was forwarded to his Excellency the Governor ; 
and his Excellency, having duly considered the same, was graciously 
pleased to reply to it, in the following terms : 

‘* Government House, Sept. 24, 1824. 

‘* Gentlemen,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your memorial, ex- 
pressing your wish that the command of his Majesty’s forces on the frontier 
should continue to be intrusted to Major Somerset. It is matter of very great 
satisfaction to me that the military officer, in whose hands I have placed that 
very important command, has conducted the duties of it with such utility to 
the public service as to recommend himself to your good opinion. 

** | beg to assure you, that I shall at all times be most happy to receive 
your opinions and learn your wishes, and shall most readily give them all that 
weight with his Majesty’s Government in England which my situation enables 
me to do. 

** | have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “* CHarLtes HENRY SOMERSET,”’ 
**To C. F. Vander Nest, Veld-Cornet, f 
and the respective burghers of the Bavian’s River.” 
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Now, this is a very plausible pretty letter of Lord Charles So- 
merset, for no man can express himself more properly and politely 
than Lord Charles when he is so disposed. But his Lordship little 
expected, I presume, when he wrote this reply, that his sou’s con- 
duct as commandant, and the character of the “ gentlemen” who 
petitioned for his continuance in command, would ever be reviewed 
in an English Journal. Such, however, has now become my duty, 
and I will not flinch from its full performance. 

As a pretty fair illustration of the manner in which Major So- 
merset conducted the duties of his “ very important command,” so 
as to “ recommend himself to the good opinion” of these same 
loyal burghers, [submit to the reader’s attention the following facts, 
which occurred within six weeks after the date of his Excelleney’s 
letter. For the accuracy of the statement, fF can vouch with some 
confidence, having myself investigated the transactions upon the 
spot, shortly after they took place. 

In the beginning of Noyember 1824, nine calves had strayed or 
been stolen from a boor of the name of Louw (or Lodewyk) Botman, 
a lying worthless fellow, and brother to the Hans Botman, previously 
mentioned. There was not the slightest evidence that these calves 
had been taken by the Caffers ; on the, contrary, the natural pre- 
sumption was, that they had been destroyed by the hyenas, (being 
allowed to run at large among the bushes without a keeper,) or that 
they had been driven off by some of the gangs of Bushmen and 
Hottentot deserters who at that time swarmed in the neighbouring 
forests. But as nothing was to be got by ascribing the loss to the 
wild Bushmen or the beasts of prey, honest Louw, without hesitation, 
laid the blame on Makomo’s Caifers, and solicited his patron for 
redress. Without farther investigation, (although Botman resided 
within one hundred yards of the military post of the Caha, and his 
character was notorious to every officer there.) without the least 
examination as to facts or probabilities, this application was instantly 
complied with; and the Honourable Captain Massey was despatched 
with a strong force of Cape Cavalry and armed boors to plunder 
Makomo’s kraal. No traces whatever were discovered of the lost 
calves having been carried thither. Nevertheless, the Commando, 
(as such expeditions are termed,) though not quite so successful as 
on a former occasion, did not return empty handed: 411 head of 
cattle were brought off; of which a liberal share was allotted to 
the vagabond Botman, and the rest distributed among his loyal 
compatriots, “ the gallant burghers of Bavian’s River.” 

This was bad enough; but it was not all. Two days after this 
foray, three Caflers, bringing with them two. oxen and a slave wo- 
man, came to the residence of the Veld-Cornet, C. F. Van der Nest, 
with a message of peace from their chief, Makomo,—purporting 
that he desired most earnestly to live on amicable terms with the 
Christians ; and that he had sent out two colonial oxen, which 
his people had captured from the vagabonds who lived in the woods, 
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(meaning the Bushmen and deserters,) together with a slave-wo- 
man who had abseonded from the colony, and whom the boors had 
recently requested him by a message to send out, ‘This he had 
done in evidence of his desire to live in friendship ; on the other 
hand, he besought the Veld-Cornet to use his influence with the 
Commandant to have the 400 eattle restored, which the late Com- 
mando hadearried off from his kraal without any just cause for hos- 
tility being given by his followers. 

This reasonable appeal (which was delivered partly by one of the 
Caffer envoys who spoke Dutch, and partly through the medium of 
the slave woman who accompanied them,) instead of meeting with 
a fair and friendly hearing from the Veld-Cornet and the other 
boors who stood beside him at the conference in front of his house, 
seems to have awakened only their apprehensions and their animo- 
sity; to have alarmed their seltish avarice (for they had all 
shared in Makomo’s plunder) ; and to have called up their hereditary 
rancour. The Veld-Cornet had at that time a patrole party of 
twelve armed boors stationed under his orders, and who were now 
standing round him, and he hastily ordered them to bring out their 
guns. The Caffers hearing this, and judging from other indications 
that their message had given offence, became alarmed for their 
safety, and ran off with precipitation toward the mountain. ‘The 
Veld-Cornet ordered his men to fire upon them; and he was eagerly 
obeyed. One of the Caffers was shot dead on the spot ; another, 
mortally wounded, crawled into the thicket, and was left there to 
perish ; the third escaped, and related the transaction to his chief 
and his countrymen; among whom (as I afterwards learned from 
the Missionaries and the Caffers themselves) it excited for a time 
a general feeling of deep indignation. 

But my countrymen in England will exclaim, “‘ Why, this was an 
atrocious murder; and certainly would not, could not be passed 
over by the authorities without due investigation and condign 
punishment!” The reader shall hear and judge. 

Captain Massey certainly, on the affair being reported to him by 
the Veld-Cornet, rode over and inquired into the details, and re- 
ported them, of course, to the Commandant ; but no farther notice, 
as far as I could learn, was ever taken of it in that quarter. 

Lieutenant Mackay, the civil magistrate of the district, when the 
Veld-Cornet’s report came under his inspection, appears to have 
considered the occurrence of too trifling a nature to require any 
strict scrutiny. He merely sent notice to Van der Nest to wait upon 
him with any two of the persons who were present, in order to have 
an official account of the occurrence drawn up, to be transmitted to 
the colonial office—a formality which, by the positive order of his 
superior, the excellent Landdrost Stockenstrom, he was obliged to 
comply with. Veld-Cornet Van der Nest accordingly waited upon 
Deputy-Landdrost Mackay, with two of his friends, selected by 
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himself to give evidence on the subject. These persons made their 
Depositions. Mr. Mackay made his official Reporr ; and the 
Colonial Government, in due return of post, made its official Repty, 
—mildly blaming the Veld-Cornet for being rather too hasty on 
this occasion ; but apologizing, at the same time, for his conduct, on 
the ground of the continual provocations and losses sustained by 
the frontier colonists from their savage and perfidious neighbours, 
&e. &c.—and there the matter ended ! 

Moreover, the chief Makomo has never received, to this day, 
the slightest redress or apology for the unprovoked plundering of 
his kraals and slaughter of his people. But the Veld-Cornet, 
who was guilty of this massacre, has not merely been continued in 
the exercise of his official functions, but, together with all his re- 
lations, connections, and coadjutors, soon afterwards experienced 
the peculiar favour of the Government, in the grant of lavish allot- 
ments of the territory recently wrested from the Caffers. 

Though I am decidedly of opinion that this cruel affair deserves 
no softer name than that of murder ; yet it is but just to state 
Van der Nest’s own excuse, and what else may be fairly urged in 


palliation of his conduct. 

The apology he himself makes for his hastiness on this occasion 
is, “ That the Caffers refused to deliver up their arms,—that he 
suspected them of treacherous designs,—and was alarmed for his 


personal safety.” ‘These excuses, even from the admission of his 
own witnesses, (whom I personally examined,) appear to be ex- 
ceedingly frivolous. The Caffer warrior always carries his bundle 
of assagais wherever he goes, in peace. or war. These men were 
envoys from their chief. What right had the Veld Cornet to de- 
mand their arms? Did he mean perfidiously to make them pri- 
soners? Again, how could he suspect them of any treacherous 
purpose, coming as they did in open day, to deliver up the slave 
and oxen which he and his friends had previously applied for ? And, 
above all, how could he be alarmed for his personal safety, sur- 
rounded as he was bya guard of twelve armed men, and in the cen- 
tre of a hamlet of wood-cutters, where, if he only gave the signal, 
twenty other loaded muskets would be instantly at his elbow? If, 
by this pitiful excuse, he can free himself from the imputation of 
cruelty, it can only be by accepting in its stead that of the most 
abject cowardice. And besides all this, the poor Caffers, when they 
were shot, instead of being in a menacing attitude, were flying in 
the utmost alarm for their own lives. 

A better apology than his own may, perhaps, be made for 
Van der Nest. He is a mere illiterate African peasant, deeply 
embued with all the unchristian and illiberal prejudices in regard 
to the coloured races which characterize the class of people to 
which he belongs ; and it is to be observed, that the boors of that 
very neighbourhood,—the veld cornetcy of Bavian’s River,—are 
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among the most untutored, unprincipled, and disorderly of the 
whole colony ; and, consequently, generally devoid of any proper 
sentiments of humanity or justice towards the native tribes, with 
whom they and their forefathers have been constantly embroiled in 
a warfare of mutual injury and aggression. It was on this very 
spot, and among these very men, that the rebellion against the 
British Government, in the year 1815, had its origin; a rebellion 
undertaken solely in maintenance of their ‘ancient privileges,’ to 
murder their slaves and Hottentots, and to shoot Bushmen, 
Caffers, and other ‘ wild people’ at their pleasure, as they had 
been of old accustomed to do, without being called to account for 
it, by either judge, Janddrost, or any one whatever. 

I do not rank Cornelius Van der Nest among the very worst of 
these rude men. But he is one of them; and in this wicked and 
foolish insurrection, he, and all his brothers and connexions, were 
openly engaged. His brother-in-law, Piet Erasmus, headed the 
armed rebels when they marched to attack Van-Aard’s post ; and 
on that occasion this ruffian (Erasmus) behaved with extreme in- 
solence to that mild and excellent officer, Major Fraser, to whose 
forbearance he and some others afterwards owed their lives, when 
their compatriots, not more guilty, were hanged or banished. Yet 
this same Erasmus has now become a favourite with those in au- 
thority, and has recently been appointed Veld Cornet of the Ceded 
Territory. Such is the class of ‘ gentlemen’ to whose ‘ opi- 
nions and wishes’ Lord Charles Somerset so graciously promises 
to give ‘ weight with his Majesty’s Government in England’!! 

That the slaughter of the Caffer envoys should take place 
among persons of this description, is by no means extraordinary. 
Even the best of the frontier boors (with but few exceptions) gene- 
rally speak of Bushmen and Caffers as ‘ hounds and wolves,’ and 
consider the shooting of the one class of beings nearly as venial a 
matter as that of the other. Such sentiments, considering their 
education, may be accounted, perhaps, almost as much their mis- 
fortune as their fault ; but how can we admit of any such apology 
for the criminal connivance of the Colonial Government, or its pro- 
vincial functionaries, in such atrocities ?* 





* It is with much regret that I have to add, while on this subject, that nota 
few of our own countrymen in South Africa, who have lived long among the 
boors, or who have been much experienced in Caffer commandoes, have 
imbibed, in their full extent, the cruel prejudices of the African colonists in 
regard to the natives, and are in some respects quite their matches in barbarity. 
Some of the settlers are not altogether free from blame in this respect, but the 
discharged British soldiery are far the most criminal. One of these men, who 
had married a sister of Van der Nest’s, had an active hand in the slaughter of 
Makomo’s messengers ; and the following is a still more striking illustration 
of this spirit : 

A month or two previous to this affair of Vander Nest’s, a party of five 
Caffers, armed as usual, but one of them wearing as a badge of peace a white 
linen shirt, came to the residence of a Scotch settler at the Bavian’s river, 
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I have gone thus minutely into the affair of Vander Nest and 
the Caffers, because I consider it of far more importance (taken 
in connection with the attack on Makomo) as an illustration of 
the mode in which these people have been treated, and the fron- 
tier managed under Lord Charles Somerset's administration than 
many transactions upon a larger scale. It is a lamentable proof, 
too, of the utter emptiness (not to say hypocrisy) of the philan- 
thropic professions which the Cape Government is in the continual 
habit of publishing relative to the native tribes. Let the reader 
mark the following sentences from the ‘ Instructions to the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Brownlee,’ the Government missionaries 
and agents in Cafferlana : 

‘ There is, perhaps, no circumstance connected with the interests’ of his 
Majesty’s Government in this settlement, that his Excellency Lord Charles 
Henry Somerset feels more anxiously alive to, than the introduction of 
Christianity among our unenlightened neighbours, and with it its invariable 
concomitant and greatest of temporal blessings to a people, ‘ civilization.’ 

‘ His Excellency’s chief object, next to this of religious instruction, is, 
that you should constantly impress upon the chiefs his friendly feelings in 
their regard ; that you should explain to them his wish that the border now 
fixed for the two nations should not be violated by either ; and, on his part, 
he is prepared to punish any colonist who shall commit the most trifling 








The settler, who had never before seen any wild Caffers, felt rather apprehen- 


sive of their intentions, but he suppressed his suspicions, determined not to be 
the aggressor, and to treat them in a friendly manner, unless he saw cause to 
act otherwise. One of them, who spoke Dutch, stated, that they were mes- 
sengers sent ou! by their chief, Makomo, to the Veld Cornet, Steenkamp, on 
the Tarka; and that they only requested a little food, and permission to 
remain for the night. The settler, a humane and worthy old man, gave them 
a sheep and an empty hut to sleep in; and they soon kindled a fire, and sat 
down with the utmost good humour and confidence to dress their supper and 
smoke their pipes. While they were thus employed, and quietly conversing 
with the Hottentot servants, a disbanded serjeant of the 72d regiment, but 
now a farmer in that vicinity, came to ihe place in great haste with his gun,— 
informed his neighbour that he had heard of the arrival of the strangers, and 
having been engaged in several commandoes, and consequently well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the Caffers, ‘who,’ he said, ‘ were just the 
same as wolves, and very treaeherous ;* and as this party couldnot possibly 
have come out but for some wicked purpose, and might very probably rob the 
kraal, and murder all the family in the night, he coolly proposed to the old 
settler, as the best plan to prevent this mischief, to surrround the hut with 
their servants, while the Caffers were busy with their supper, and shoot 
them all dead on the spot ! 

The old Scotchman, however, who was not so ‘ experienced’ as his mar- 
tial countryman, rejected this proposal with horror and indignation, The 
poor Caffers were permitted to eat and sleep in peace ; and next morning be- 
fore they departed came and expressed their grateful acknowledgments to their 
host forthe hospitable treatment they had received. They parted in kindness. 
The Caffers proceeded on their journey, and returned by another way to their 
own country, without doing the slightest injury to any one whatever. One 
individual of this party, (the man who spoke Dutch,) was the same person 
who afterwards delivered his chief’s message to Van der Nest, and was then 
shot by the boors, after escaping the projected treachery of the British ser- 
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offence ayainst the Caffer people ; and that it is but just in return that the 
Caffer Chiefs should, on their parts, seek out and punish those who commit 
depredations and murders in our territory.’ 

* Nothing can be more clear than the immorality of the Caffer aggressions 
on the colony ; nothing more distinct than the peaceable and frieadly views 
of the Colonial Government towards the Caffers.’ * 


Now, let the reader compare these fine professions with the 
facts I have already detailed, and those [I have yet to add. Let him 
bear in mind, too, that the Commissioners of the Court of Justice, 
chiefly appointed to investigate and bring to trial all aggressions 
and malpractices towards the natives, visited the district where this 
murder was perpetrated, a few months afterwards, while it was 
yet the general topic of conversation, without taking the slightest 
notice of it. Had Van der Nest been a person ‘ obnoxious’ to the 
Governor, would his crime have been thus passed over !¥ 

The two following documents are subjoined, to show that the 
opinion I have expressed, in regard to this transaction, is neither 
singular nor unsupported : 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Browalee, Government 
Missionary in Cafferland, dated July 30, 1825: 

‘From the statement of different Caffers, it appears that a Hottentot wo- 
man was sent direct to Makomo a short time before, requesting him to send 
out two particular oxen, which were described, and he was desired to send 
the oxen not by Fort Willshire, but direct to the Bavian’s river. 

‘ Makomo says that he sent these two oxen, together with a slave woman, 
who had deserted from the colony, under the charge of three Caffers. It is 
further affirmed, that they came to the place of Van der Nest and delivered the 
oxen and the woman over to the boors. They report that a number of bocrs 
were present, ard some horses saddled before the house. The Caffers over- 
heard the boors questioning the woman ; and, from their manner, began to be 
apprehensive for their safety, particularly when the boors went into the house 
for their guns. At this moment the Caffers ran off, but were fired upon, and 





* * State of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1822, by a Civil Servant.’ p. 223. 

+ Take the following instance relative to a gentlemen who is not in the 
habit of lending his name to the getting up or circulation of hypocritical ad- 
dresses. ‘In the year 1817, Lieutenant Devenish, of the Cape Corps, com- 
manded the post at De Bruin’s Drift. One evening, just before sunset, he 
observed several Catfers on the other side of the river, who were whistling 
and making signs to each other. The cattle belonging to the post had not 
come home, and Lieutenant Devenish called to the Caffers to go away. 
Finding that they took no notice of him, and considering it dangerous to have 
such neighbours at so late an hour, when the cattle were still very distant 
from the post; he, therefore, sent a corporal, with a party of men, to drive 
them away. One of the Caffers attempted to stab one of the Cape Regiment, 
and the latter, in self-defence, shot him. For this Lieutenant Devenish was 
placed under arrest, a junior officer was sent to take command of the post, 
and Lord Charles Somerset ultimately said, it was nothing but consideration 
for Lieutenant Devenish’s large family that prevented him from having him 
brought to a court martial.’ 
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then pursued by two boors on horseback, who also fired upon and killed two 
of them, while the third made his escape into the forest. 

‘The commando, which entered Cafferland a few days before this event, 
was undertaken on account of some calves that had either strayed or been 
stolen from the military post at the Kacha. There were no traces of the 
calves found or followed to any part of the Caffer territory. Yet on this oc- 
casion there were several hundreds of Caffer cattle seized and distributed 
among the boors by Captain Massey. 

‘The present arrangement between the Colonial Government and the 
Caffers, is to trace all cattle, stolen from the colony, to some part of the 
Caffer territory, and to make the nearest kraal responsible for them ; and in 
case of their not delivering up the cattle, the patrole are to take an equal 
number from the kraal. 

‘ How far the above commando acted according to strict justice, or ac- 
cording to the frontier regulations, I leave to others to decide.’ 


The following letter is addressed to his Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Inquiry, Cape Town, Bavian’s River, 27th October 1825: 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your letter of the 13th instant, I beg to state, 
that in the month of November last, being at the Kounap river with my neigh- 
bours, the boors Diedrik Muller and Zacharias De Beer, I met three Caffers, 
with a slaye woman and two oxen, travelling towards the colony. They 
came forward to us of their own accord; and while the boors were interro- 
gating the slave woman, I conversed a little with one of the Caffers, who 
spoke Dutch, and whom I knew to be a man I had seen a month or two 
before at Bavian’s River, on his way to Steenkamp’s, Veld Cornet of the Tarka. 

‘ They said that they were going to Cornelius Van der Nest, to deliver up 
the woman and oxen—that they were sent by Makomo to do so, and that 
they had taken the oxen (which belonged to the colony) from the Schelms, 
who lived in the Bush, meaning, as I supposed, the Bushmen and vagabond 
Hottentots. They were leading the slave woman with a rope of mimosa bark 
tied round her neck. 

‘ They added, that they were efraid Van der Nest would not receive them 
in a friendly manner ; or, as they expressed it, that they would not get ‘ een 
goed word’ from him. 

‘ I replied, that as they were going out to return stolen property, and with 
a peaceable intention, there could be no danger. 

‘ Neither I nor my companions had any suspicion, from all that passed, 
that they intended any harm, or came out with any other than a friendly pur 
pose: and we were all much surprised at hearing, on our return, that two ct 
the Caffers had been shot at the Veld Cornet’s.—I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) *‘ Georce Rennie.’ 


I now proceed to conclude my Narrative of Frontier Affairs, an¢ 
to detail the curious and complicated manceuvres connected with th 
flagrant breach of the treaties with the Caffers, by Lord Charle 
Somerset, in distributing the Ceded Territory among their he 
reditary oppressors, the profligate and uncultivated border boors. 

AFER. 


{The great length of the article renders it necessary to delay the conclusi 
till next Number,—Ebiror. } 
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A VISIT TO THE KING’S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


Tae motives by which the greater number of individuals are led 
to visit picture-galleries are, I dare say, exceedingly different. Some 
go to kill time, some in order to say they have been there, some to 
indulge their appetite for censure, others to gratify the cravings of 
curiosity, and some few, perhaps, to enlarge and correct their no- 
tions of art, and habituate themselves to judge accurately of its 
productions. For my own part, I go to feel myself in the presence 
of beauty. It is perhaps impossible for any man, inheriting a toler- 
able share of sensibility, to view with indifference the loveliness of 
external nature ; the tranquil pastoral Jandseape, the retired valley, 
the winding river, the blue distant mountain, trees, cattle, cottages, 
and the lonely shepherd. On these the eye may long dwell with 
calm delight. Their aspect soothes the soul. This I allow. But, 
notwithstanding, the pictures J love are those which exhibit beauty 
and passion, the former agitated by the latter, or calmly reposing 
on itself, after having been moved, melted, subdued, and touched 
with pensive tenderness by love. For this reason, women please me 
more than girls. I like to read in the face that the heart has pal- 
pitated strongly. I like to see the traces of passion upon the features, 
like veins of lightning running through a cloud ; and to imagine that 
the cheeks and eyes I behold with so much intentness have been 
wet with delicious tears, such as often fill my own, when I gaze 
steadfastly on beauty. 

Something like this feeling is requisite, if we would speak with 
any degree of security, of the grace and beauty of form; which one 
would judge, from many circumstances, escape altogether the eye of 
a great number of individuals who purchase or decide on the merits 
of pictures. As to the British public, its taste is as yet unformed. 
It may of course express a random opinion on whatever it sees, and 
sometimes be right, but it cannot judge. This any one, who frequents 
picture-galleries, and attends to what is before him and around him, 
may very soon discover, both from the words and looks of the spec- 
tators; for most persons contrive to deliver their opinions loud 
enough to be heard, and'those who do not, soon let you into the se- 
crét of their preferences by their countenance. 


It is no imputation, however, on the natural capacity of the pub- 
lic, that they sometimes admire ignorantly and blindly the most or- 
dinary productions of art, while the sublimest creations of genius 
move them but coldly ; the majority of minds come to the task of 
judgment much too unprepared to decide correctly; they want 
knowledge, not understanding. It is nevertheless highly amusing 
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to hear the observations and expressions of glee which always fly 
round in audible whispers at public galleries. One perhaps ex- 
presses amazing satisfaction at the fidelity with which Mieris has 
painted a lap-dog, or Terburgh a satin dress ; another is in raptures 
with a loaf of white sugar, a slice of cheese, or a red herring in a 
grocer’s shop; the lumbering boot, or heavy red doublet of a Dutch 
cavalier delights a third. And so on. Seldom, or never have I 
heard on such occasions one fine remark on faithful delineations of 
passion—on softness—on sweetness—-on gracefulness—on beauty—— 
on sublimity. 

The King’s collection, which formed the late exhibition in Pall 
Mall, is almost wholly Dutch or Flemish, (the distinction is hardly 
worth preserving.) In a certain sort of picture, those I mean which 
represent coarse boisterous mirth, or the common eccupations of 
life, it is exceedingly rich; 'Teniers, or Ostade, or Jan Steen, meets 
you in every corner: but it has not many master-pieces, and not a 
single painting of exquisite female beauty. I formerly attributed 
it to cant and affectation that the Dutch were esteemed incapable 
of embodying beauty, but I am now constrained, after careful inves- 
tigation, to admit the fact, in whatever way philosophers may ac- 
count for it. There seem to be some few cases which form excep- 
tions; as a very high degree of loveliness has sprung up beneath 
the touch of Vanderwerf, of Rubens, of Gerard Dow, (if the ‘ Sick 
Chamber’ be his,) and some others; but, perhaps, for I do not 
speak positively, there is not in all their works a female face and 
form which could, upon the whole, be pronounced beautiful. The 
‘ Judgment of Paris’ by Vanderwerf, at Dulwich, and the same 
artist’s ‘ Lot and his Daughters’ in the King’s collection, are evi- 
dently attempts to pourtray'the beau ideal of female beauty, and 
perhaps the most successful attempts ever made by any Dutchman. 
In the former, the three Goddesses, exhibiting their unveiled beauties 
to the Shepherd of Ida, are very fine forms in many respects, and 
retain a great portion of their mythological loveliness; but when 
the eye comes to measure their proportions, it finds their fair slen- 
der figures towering to so great a height, that it expects every mo- 
ment to witness one of Ovid’s metamorphoses rivalled, by the con- 
version of these tall goddesses into Corinthian columns. Lot’s 
daughters are very exquisite forms, but they have their faces thrown 
so much into the shade by their postures, artfully contrived, I make 
no doubt, expressly for that purpose, that it is more than difficult 
to judge nicely of their features. One of them reclines quite naked 
by her father’s side, but a partial shadow falls upon her face and 
neck, and half veils her countenance. The other is stooping, and 
squeezing a bunch of grapes into a brazen platter, which the old 
man holds between both hands on his lap. Thus, though the finely 
turned limbs, glowing with the hue of life, and the lovely neck and 
bosom, seemingly disturbed with agitated breathing, command the 













most beautiful in nature, lies half concealed, and barely allows us 
to discover the unspeakable wantonness that prompts them to their 
nefarious stratagem. ‘The back-ground is occupied by what seems 
to be the rocky sides of a cavern, and various objects, among others, 
large clusters of grapes, are seen scattered around. Though the 
general conception, and the grouping of this painting be very admir- 
able, the old man himself is surely represented too far advanced in 
years, as is generally the case with Joseph in holy families ; a defect 
willingly allowed to creep into the piece for the sake of contrast. On 
the whole, however, this production of Vanderwerf’s, though excellent 
in design, and highly admirable in execution, must be condemned as 
a subject untit for painting, unless we conclude with Aristotle, that 
obscenity, detestable on all other occasions, is allowable in matters 
belonging to religion. 

I have no intention to make the pictures of this collection an 
excuse for theorizing on the Dutch school, which, were it perfectly 
within my competence, I should avoid as a matter likely to interest 
but few. In speaking of a picture-gallery, the object should be to 
convey to those who have not seen it an idea of the productions of 
art it contains, and, where these are too numerous to be enumerated 
completely, of the principe! pieces. A descriptive catalogue of the 
164 paintings contained in the King’s collection, would occupy 
a moderate volume, though it is questionable whether they deserve 
to be described so minutely. My object, at present, is merely to 
give a slight sketch of two or three among the principal pictures, 
avoiding all technical terms, and that peculiar phraseology affected 
by connoisseurs, which, however exact, might not serve so well on 
the present occasion to explain my meaning. 

The first thing that attracted my attention strougly was Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of a Jewish Rabbi. It is an extraordinary pic- 
ture. The features are of the true Israelitish cast, but elevated into 
something like sublimity by the solemn patriarchal touches of age, 
upon a face expressive of almost intimidating energy and defiance. 
There, in every muscle and feature, you discover the member of a 
disinherited nation. He seems to stand in the frame, like an old 
lion at bay, setting at naught the baiting world and its leaders, and 
collecting all his magnanimity for a closing struggle. His eye 
flashes, and pierces the beholder, like the eye of authority. His 
nose has the eagle bend ; and his mouth contracted, and lips drawn 
inwards, indicate concentrated bitterness or cruel revenge. Yes, 
there is written on that time-stricken visage, an inscription more 
intelligible than language, recording the schemes of vengeance 
that had racked the bosom, burning at the dispersion, con- 
tumely, and scorn heaped by Christendom on his trampled race. 
On his chin a curling white beard, discovering in front the ruddy 
skin, and evidently thinned by the depredations of time, bespeaks 
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admiration of the spectator, still the face, that region of all that is 
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an antiquity which carries us back to the beginnings of his nation, 
and the tents and wanderings of his father Abraham. Upon his 
countenance dwells the spirit of the East. His close flat velvet 
cap, something papal in shape, admirably crowns his upright col- 
lected figure. A rich dress and costly furs cover his shoulders ; 
on his breast, dimly glittering between the dark folds of his gar- 
ments, a girdle and golden clasp appear; and, alittle below, one 
of his hands is seen partly covered by his robe. Behind him, in the 
dark back-ground, runs a line, apparently of aneient battlements, 
scarcely discernible in the dull light of the Pall Mall Gallery; and 
on the right, far in the distance, towers arise, probably the towers 
of Zion, as we may imagine them to appear in a Jewish dream, 
dusky, gloomy, obscure. The colouring in all this part of the pic- 
ture is like twilight, courting yet defying examination, and opening 
a vast champaign of delusion to the eye ; for, as we gaze upon it, 
perceiving it peopled with indistinct forms, we are apt, in the 
warmth of imagination, to fancy that the whole history of his race 
is painted there, could we but dispel the over-canopying darkness, 
and wrest it from that tantalizing oblivion. 

The ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ another of Rembrandt’s pictures, 
next invited my notice. I could perceive, however, that this was 
no favourite with the beautiful living eyes that glanced round the 
gallery. These were much more frequently fixed on a‘ Party at 
Cards, by Da Hooge, suspended not far off, or on a Dutch téte-a- 
téte, by Mieris, in which the lover is playfully pinching a lap-dog’s 
ear. Yet this ‘ Adoration’ is a noble picture, though the Virgin is 
not beautiful, nor the Child. In fact, the latter seems, in spite of 
my veneration for Rembrandt, a little squalid old-looking urchin, 
purloined from some workhouse, or ruined at home by bad nursing. 
It is exceedingly ill-judged in painters to attempt expression in a 
face one day old ; for the absurdity cannot fail to offend all men of 
taste. These, however, are almost the only defects in this picture, 
the remainder being a chaste and splendid creation of genius. The 
Virgin, seated on a low bench, covered by herdrapery, presents her 
infant son to the view of the wise men. Of these, the most aged, 
bearing in his hands a costly present, kneels before the Child, and 
bends his forehead, after the Persian manner, to the ground. Two 
of the attendants kneel also. On the left of the Virgin, and near 
the shed in which Christ was born, and where Joseph is seen stand- 
ing in pale astonishment, another of the Magi, with a thin Oriental 
countenance, magnificent raiment, and royal turban, or tiara, glit- 
tering with gold and jewels, presents a portion of the gifts to some 
bystander, for Joseph cannot be supposed to have had any domestics 
or slaves. ‘The third Magus stands in a wondering attitude, consi- 
derably further off, on the right hand, and by his side we discover 
a fat blogged personage, very much resembling the eunuch Bababa- 
Jouk in‘ Vathek.’ All the back-ground is filled with figures huddled 
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together in partial darkness, through which the eye seems to 
pierce gradually, as it does through the gloom of night, now disco- 
vering a broad Oriental parasol, now a turban, a wondering visage, 
or the curving neck and bare head of a camel. Beyond, utter dark- 
ness repels the sight. As to the light which streams down in one 
single cluster of rays upon the principal figures, and appears in 
such violent contrast with the thick night that hems it round, it 
seems to fall miraculously from some luminous cloud above ; there 
appears no other way of accounting for it. 

Rembrandt must necessarily be a favourite with all admirers of 
correct imitation of nature. His portraits are alive: and it would 
be a pardonable mistake if one were unconsciously to begin a con- 
versation with them in the hope of profiting by the sagacity and 
good humour which their looks indicate. ‘This is peculiarly true of 
his own portrait, and that of a lady with a fan. But I willingly 
pass over these to come to something more extraordinary—® Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene ;’ the invention and general design 
of which are exceedingly beautiful. Mary, we know, went to the 
sepulchre somewhat before day, and found it empty. Christ was 
risen, but two angels still lingered about the spot, who told her 
what had happened. Immediately after, however, as if she heard 
the footsteps of some one approaching, she turned round, and see- 
ing Christ at her side, mistook him fer the gardener. At this 
point of time Rembrandt takes up the story. The sepulchre, a 
large sarcophagus of stone, lies on the brow of a hill looking towards 
the east, embowered in a sweet leafy nook; the angels are sitting 
or reclining on it ; Mary herself, kneeling on the ground, with her 
box of frankincense before her, is just turned round ; Christ stands 
on her right hand, looking down kindly upon her; at the foot of 
the little mount, enveloped in the shadow of lofty buildings, are 
two earthly lovers moving towards the city ; below, Jerusalem, with 
its multitude of towers and dwellings, lies stretched out: and in 
the distance, the blue mountains of Judea, bathed in the fresh 
warm light of morning, close the view. All this is more admirable 
than I can describe ; but in the details there is a good deal of mean- 
ness and absurdity. Rembrandt, although a man of genius, was 
strongly prejudiced against the study of the antique, and of the 
great masters of Italy. He was certain that, in a peculiar way of 
his own, he should be able to acquire glory and immortality, and 
these, he thought, in whatever way they might be attached to his 
name, were enough. But in consequence of this perverse notion, 
whatever excellence he inother respects possessed, he never, during 
his life, was capable of delineating or conceiving beauty, or ever 
gained the knowledge necessary to preserve him from gross ana- 
chronisms in costume. In this picture, where, above all things, one 
would not wish to find anything ludicrous, Christ wears upon his 
head a large broad-brimmed hat, like Lord Yarborough’s, a thing 
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which no old-clothes man of Jerusalem had ever yet huddled under 
his arm. At his girdle, too, a huge knife is suspended ; and in his 
right hand is a spade, as if he were actually about to turn up the 
earth for a bed of cauliflowers. His face, though fine, is perfectly 
European; and Mary herself is sordid-looking and ugly. As it 
rested, however, with the painter to bestow what forms and features 
he pleased upon the personages of his piece, we may logically con- 
clude that, because these faces, in which undoubtedly Rembrandt 
must have done his best, are not beautiful, nor anything approach- 
ing it, therefore he was incapable of beauty. 

There are other pieces by this great master in the collection, as 
the ‘ Portrait of the Burgomaster Pancras and his Lady at her toi- 
lette,’ and the ‘ Ship Builder and his Wife ;’ but none that deserve 
to be particularly described, though they were very fine to see. 
‘The Family of Verbeest,’ by Gonzales, is a very excellent paint- 
ing. The groupe consists of six figures, the two parents and their 
four children: they are all in pleasing attitudes; the father stands, 
the mother is sitting, the children seem to be resting after violent 
play. Happiness beams like sunshine from all their faces. The 
features of the lady, not beautiful, perhaps, but exceedingly inte- 
resting, bewitch you with their sweet expression. You can gather 
from the softness and golden serenity diffused over her countenance, 
that the contemplation of her lovely children has shed the oil of 
gladness over her heart, and generated a delight almost too big for 
her bosom, and bordering upon tears. The father, a tall martial 
figure, partly wrapped in a cloak, and having a sword by his side, 
seems likewise to be ‘ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,’ 
as fathers who turn an eye on the future are apt to do. Behind 
the groupes a fantastic portico, and portions of a massive pile ap- 
pear ; but on the right, stretching away to an interminable distance, 
is a landscape of exquisite loveliness, and a richly clouded sky, 
which communicate extraordinary interest to the piece. This 
part of the picture, indeed, is so chaste and tranquillizing, that, 
without in the least losing keeping with the modern figures, it 
carries back the fancy to the fabulous era of gold, which poets 
and painters have created to adorn the back-ground of history. 
The Catalogue neglects to inform us whether the Gonzales who 
painted these portraits was Don Pedro Ruiz, or Bartolomeo. The 
former, we are told, who was the pupil of Escalante and Carreno, 
succeeded so admirably in imitating the colouring of Titian and 
Paul Veronese, that his pieces were sometimes mistaken for the 
works of that school. He died in 1709. Bartolomeo was more 
ancient: he was a native of Valladolid, studied under Patricio 
C€axes, and died in 1611. 

Very different from any thing I have mentioned is ‘ A Female 
with a Candle,’ by Schalken, which is a lovely little picture of its 
kind. The countenance of the girl, upon which the candle she 
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holds in her hand throws a strong and startling kind of light, is not 
perhaps strictly beautiful, but it is one of those which find a ready 
entrance into the heart. She has just descended a flight of stairs, 
which we discover in the partial gloom behind her, and is in the 
act of drawing aside a curtain with her right hand, the candle being 
in her left. Her attitude is admirably natural; and on her face, 
and in her bright eyes, which absolutely sparkle with vivacity, we 
read that she is about to surprise an enamoured lover with his mis- 
tress, and is contriving some sportive thing to launch at them in 
exulting merriment. From another picture in the collection, ‘ A 
Concert,’ we discover that this female was the painter’s own wife. 
Here she is young, sprightly, full of loveliness: in the Concert, 
time, to use Shakspeare’s language, has evidently been ‘ digging 
trenches in her beauty’s field,” though her graceful smile and her 
vivacity still remain, and the loves have not taken their flight from 
her lips of vermilion and her dimpled cheeks. Schalken, who 
studied under Van Hoog, and Gerard Dow, particularly excels in 
painting the effect of lamp or candle-light. He had a small dark 
closet in his workshop, where he placed his models, with a lamp or 
torch burning before them, and, from an opening without, he exa- 
mined the effects of the light upon their features and drapery. He 
painted portraits; among others, that of William the Third of 
England, but he was driven from this country by the jealousy of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Schalken has another piece in this collection, 
entitled ‘ Le Roi Detroussé,’ but the subject is too dirty to be 
handled. 

From the difficulty which painters experience in reaching ori- 
ginality in Scripture subjects, they often run into affeetation and 
absurdity. ‘They study as much, apparently, to differ from each 
other, as they do to resemble nature, and perhaps more. Indeed, 
not one of them, so far as | remember, ever went into Palestine to 
study the features of the country or of the natives on the spot, or 
even procured Jews to sit to them for Christ and his Apostles. Yet a 
noble-featured handsome Jew would make a better Christ by far 
than the beau ideal of any European whatever. In ‘ Christ heal- 
ing the Sick,’ by Vandyke, (the picture which drew forth these 
remarks,) Jesus is as fair, ruddy, and feminine as a petit-maitre of 
the north of Europe ; and this is made more striking by being put 
in contrast with the tawny Apostle, with Italian features, who stands 
by his side. The sick man himself, who is represented baring his 
breast and shoulders before Christ, has exactly the countenance 
of an Irish labourer, and he is distinguished by that fawning ex- 
pression of face which such a person would put on in the presence of 
some kind physician. As to the face, whether masculine or feminine, 
which appears behind him, it looks for all the world like that of a 
witch, pining with malice, and amazed at the surprising benevolence 
which beams from the eye of Christ. Whoever would see the true 
Syrian countenance, as it now exists, and must always have been, 
should visit the National Gallery, and contemplate the fine figure 
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and face of Christ, as he is represented in that magnificent picture, 
the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del Piombo. 

‘ The Marriage of St. Catherine,’ another of Vandyke’s pictures, 
is a singuiar mixture of faults and beauties. In this piece the 
Virgin has a very peculiar and majestic kind of beauty, a kind which 
I never before saw in any picture of her. She has the countenance 
of Diana, haughty dignity, approaching almost to scornfulness, and 
an eye quite unsubdued by maternal tenderness or solicitude. You 
can trace something of compassion in the look she bestows upon St. 
Catherine, and certainly the extraordinary silliness that appears in 
the gaping mouth and dull eye of the latter, is very well calculated 
to excite it. The Galilean goddess holds in her hand a nuptial 
garland, and the infant Christ himself, whom she holds carelessly 
on her lap, brandishes a wedding-ring ; but he keeps it quite out 
of the reach of his intended wife, as a play-thing he was loth to 
part with. Iam not acquainted with the professional creed respect- 
ing Vandyke’s colouring, and so may give vent unawares to very 
heretical notions, but in my judgment it is very wretched in many 
parts of this picture. The Virgin, passing her left hand round the 


infant to hold him on her lap, brings it out under his left arm, and 
squeezes up a portion of his plump breast into large ridges. This, 
well coloured, would not look amiss; but here it appears nearly 
as unpleasant a sight as if it were a part of St. Bartholomew him- 
self, after he had undergone the fate ef Marsyas. The blood seems 


oozing and starting through the skin; which is likewise the case 
with the infant’s feet. All this may, perhaps, appear very absurd 
to the admirers of Vandyke, who can probably demonstrate that 
every portion of the picture is exactly as it should be. I speak, 
however, merely as I felt. 

From Vandyke, I pass on to a greater painter, Rubens, whose 
portrait, from his own pencil, adorns this collection. ‘There is every 
mark of genius on the face of Rubens: towering forehead, eagle 
eye, red curling lip, Grecian nose, admirable contour. His hair is 
here dashed thickly with grey, as are also his mustachios and his 
beard. His broad, low-crowned hat, velvet cloak, lace shirt-collar 
turned out over his shoulders, give his figure an air of magnificence 
answerable to our idea of the artist-ambassador. He is held to be 
unrivalled in his colouring. In landscape he may be, but not in 
portrait. At least he appears nearly as faulty, according to my 
judgment, in his representations of the human complexion, as of the 
human figure. His flesh is too pink-coloured, and is touched with 
a mealy hue, like the flowers of the auricula. This peculiarity is 
most striking in the portrait of his first wife, and of Mary de Medicis 
at Dulwich. Of his conception of form, we may judge from his 
Venus. Never was there a figure more utterly at variance with our 
notions of that immortal embodiment of loveliness, which shone 
like the morning star among the beauties of the mythology ; in the 
hands of Rubens she appears like a burgomaster’s wife intriguing 
with a serjeant of dragoons. In his own portrait the colouring is 
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nearly natural, though the florid pink be still visible. The glimpse 
of sky caught behind his back is good, and gives great freshness to 





WHY MOURNS THE LAND? 
Written to be sung at Madrid. 


Wuy mourns the land? what stroke of fate 
Has touch’d the people’s brow ? 

Why do they eye the rugged shore 
Where ocean roars below ? 

Hope they beyond the wide, wide wave 
To find some place of rest ? 

Hope they to flee where Power no more, 
Nor Law, may wring their breast ? 

Alas! the poor, like Noah’s dove, 
Find still, where’er they fiy, 

There is no resting-place for them, 
No pause of misery ! 

They see the gilded domes of state 
Insult their wretchedness ; 

They see the nobie and the priest 
Fattened from their distress ; 

They read, if read they can, each day 
Of princely routs and feasts ; 

And then of men, like Babel’s king, 
Forced out to graze with beasts ! 

They hear of science, knowledge, art, 
Of happy golden years ;— 

They feel the iron in their soul— 
They feel their scorching tears. 

They hear a heartless scribbling crew 
Boast of our happy land— 

They quit, howe’er, these realms of bliss 
For any savage strand. 

And are the people few or weak, 
That thus they groan and bear? 

Has heaven wrote ‘‘ Slave’’ upon their brow, 
And dash’d their souls with fear? 

Is man so tame a beast as this? 
Has he nor fangs nor claws ? 

That thus he grovels in the dust, 
Enchain’d by cob-web laws ? 

Allow that foreign bands surround— 
The Gaul hath been subdued ; 

And Freedom’s path, though rough and red, 
Was once by Spain pursued. 

Then up! for Freedom once again, 
Our mountain bands be brave! 

*T were better far, than wither thus, 


To fill a glorious grave. 
Brow. 

















PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR—CAMPAIGN OF 1824, 1825-—- 
CHITTAGONG AND ARRACAN. 


Third Article, 


In two preceding Numbers of this Journal, (No. 26, p. 241, 
and No. 27, p. 500,) we have given at some length a detailed 
Narrative of the Operations of the Burmese war, including the 
Expedition to Rangoon, the Invasion of Assam, the Proceedings 
in Sylhet and Cachar, and the Operations on the Chittagong 
Frontier. 

On this frontier the Narrative closed with the retreat of 
the Burmese across the Naaf, in the end of July 1824. (See 
Vol. 8, p. 252.) With the Indian army, the unmolested de- 
parture of the assailants from the British soil was a subject 
of deep regret; such feelings of esprit de corps are cre- 
ditable to a military body; for were an army to view with 
indifference the escape of an enemy who had inflicted so se- 
vere a loss as that sustained by Captain Noton’s detachment, 
little of energy or right feeling could be anticipated from it when 
called into action. The Bengal army felt, as became soldiers, 
for the slaughter of their comrades ; and without scrutinizing 
into the causes of that disaster, were impatient to revenge their 
fall, and to remove the stigma cast on their reputation by the 
Burmah triumph at Ramoo. While the negligence of Govern- 
ment in leaving the Chittagong frontier between March and 
June with a force inadequate to sey it, or to punish aggres- 
sion, merits the severest reprobation ; the commencement of 
the rains; and the resolve to prosecute the war in Arracan on 
the return of a more favourable season, affixes a stamp of dis- 
cretion on the hesitation it manifested against a premature dis- 
play of its resources ; nor was a due regard for the health of 
the troops a less powerful motive to deter from operations against 
the Burmese stockaded in the marshes near Ramoo and Rutna- 
palung.* Indeed, their first body re-crossed the Naaf on the 








* Mr. Robertson, the political agent, was anxious that the Burmese at 
Ramoo and Rutnapalung should be attacked, and had exerted himself in col- 
lecting transport for a force to be so employed. The intelligence department 
at Chittagong had, however, been previously so defective, that Government 
might well pause before it adopted a course recommended by the resident 
civil and political authority. In this instance, however, an intelligent offi- 
cer, Major G. P. Baker, who went on a mission to Chittagong, concurred in 
the practicability of the project to attack the Burmese, and intercept their 
retreat across the Naaf. 

These facts are stated, though we maintain that the course pursued was 
most judicious, an opinion unshaken by our admission, that in June the force 
at Chittagong was fully adequate to effect the measure advocated by Mr. Ro- 
bertson and Major Baker. From the early indications of retreat shown by 
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10th of June, when our reinforcements had not reached Chitta- 
gong; but before the complete evacuation of the stockades at 
those places on the 27th July, disease had thinned the ranks of 
the enemy, and subsequent sickness, while cantoned near the 
city of Arracan, totally disqualified the Burmese army in that 
province for effectual resistance to an invading force. 

On the 8th of July, Brevet-Colone]l William Morrison, of his 
Majesty’s 44th Foot, was selected, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General, to command the force organizing at Chittagong, under 
the denomination of the South-Eastern Division of the Army, for 
the invasion of the Burmese empire via Arracan. Colonel Morri- 
son had acquired reputation in the conduct of a small force in 
Canada during the last American war ; was highly esteemed in 
the regiment he commanded ; and in youth, if not in personal 
activity, surpassed, we believe, every officer of his rank in India, of 
either his Majesty’s or the Honourable Company’s services. To 
counterbalance these advantages, Colonel Morrison was, from 
his very recent arrival in India, necessarily unacquainted with 
the language, the habits, and the character of the great portion 
of the troops under his command, and equally so with the pecu- 
liarities, which, from seasons and climate, are inseparable to war- 
fare in the East. We shall endeavour to do ample justice to 
the merits of this commander, in the conduct of the campaign ; 
thouvh we may not lose sight of these palpable dis qualifications 
which environ with difficulties an officer new to the climate, the 
soldiers, and the resources of the country in which he is em- 
ployed. These are such drawbacks in the estimate of an officer’s 
qualifications for command, that they may be allowed to pal- 
liate errors * arising from them, while they augment the respon- 


the Burmese, it is more than probable they would have slipped out of the toils, 
and the exposure of the troops would have been so prejudicial, that even suc- 
cess could not warrant a movement after the rains had once inundated the 
country. 

* Their existence, as regards Brigadier-General Morrison, were obvious at 
the very commencement of his career. From the sudden call for a large force 
on the Chittagong frontier, the corps were ill provided with shelter against 
the rains ; the face of the country, too, was unfavourable to the compact can- 
tonment of a large force ; broken and detached hillocks and ridges intersect 
low grounds ; the eminences are generally too abrupt, and their surfaces too 
small to afford sites for lines. The eorps were, therefore, scattered over such 
declivities or low grounds as were most favourable, on a range of upwards 
of five miles extent. Under such circumstances, an officer of any experience 
would avoid all unnecessary exposure of his troops during the heavy rains 
and fogs which follow at the close of the season. Brigadier-General Mor- 
rison adopted an opposite course, and introduced into practice at Chittagong 
a system of daily grand guard mountings, with picquets and patroles, besides 
frequent parades and inspections,—ail essential and highly beneficial in proper 
place and season. But the rigid mode in which these formalities were prac- 
tised at Chittagong, neither a fit place for aping Horse-Guard shows, nor the 
details of a beleaguered camp, led to the most fatal consequences. Before the 
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sibility of the authority in whom the selection to command is 
vested. 

The general and personal staff attached to Brigadier-General 
Morrison’s army consisted of one Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
General, (Lieutenant and Adjutant Scott, his Majesty’s 44th 
Foot,) one Aid-de-Camp, (Lieutenant Hawkins, his Majesty’s 
44th Foot, ) one Military Secretary, (Lieutenant J.F. Bellew, 62d 
regiment Native Infantry,) one Field-Engineer, (Lieutenant 
Thompson, ) one Deputy- Assistant Quarter- Master General, 
(Capt. Drummond,) one Assistant and one Sub-Assistant Com- 
missary-General, (fromthe general staff in Bengal, ) one Deputy 
Paymaster, and one Superintending Surgeon. Captain Schalch, 
with official rank of Major, (a novel and most unjustifiable piece 
of favouritism on the part of Sir Edward Paget, though exercised 
on a deserving officer,) had several surveyors under him in the 
Extra Pioneer or Pontoon corps. Some additions and changes 
in the staff took place during the campaign, but the above detail 
was its original extent. 

1824, Nov. 1.—A military road from Chittagong to the Naaf, 
was begun and actively prosecuted by adetachment of the regular 
Pioneer regiment under Captain Wilkie, with the aid of such 
of Major Schalch’s Extra Pioneer and Pontoon corps as were 
then raised. This corps was directed to be formed by the orders 
of Government of the 16th Sept. 1824; and as several officers 
of the survey department were attached to it, their duties were 
assimilated both to the survey and Quarter-Master General’s 
departments ; but Major Schalch was specially placed under 


period for opening the campaign arrived, several of the Native regiments 
(27th, 30th, and 45th) were reduced, by death and disease, to skeletons, and 
were, in consequence, ultimately withdrawn from the army. However much 
the effectives of a corps might be reduced by sick in hospital, the full quota 
originally assigned for guards, picquets, and patroles, was exacted, and it 
not unfrequently happened that there was barely a relief for the wet, shivering, 
and aguish wretches who came off duty. The European force at Chittagong 
was fortunately small, and well housed. By the custom in India, this class 
of our soldiery take little duty beyond their own lines, so that the fatal effects 
of Brigadier-General Morrison’s inexperience fell alone on the Native army. 
Had not a perseverance in the practice of those trifles, which constitute ‘ the 
pride and pomp of glorious war,” aggravated, if they did not lead to more 
fatal consequences in Arraean, minutie of this kind would be unworthy of 
notice ; but in a country where great evils spring from trifling causes, it cannot 
be waste of time to set up landmarks for future guidance. 

One of the regiments noted above, having 600 men in hospital, the circum- 
stance was brought to the particular notice of the Commander-in-Chief, who, 
in his wisdom, issued a reprimand to its European officers for not keeping up 
the spirits of their men ; whether this adverted to cause or effect, it argued as 
little thought for, as knowledge of, the Native soldier. We presume it was 
at least expected that these poor Hindoos and Musulmans, with sweet words, 
would take a portion of comforting caudle and panada from the hands of their 
Christian officers. 
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Brigadier-General Morrison, and independent of either of those 
branches of the General Staff.* 


The Commissariat Department had not matured arrangements 
for the carriage and supplies of the army until late in Tuaders 
1825 ; the delay, therefore, in the march of the Native corps des- 
tined to complete the army, occasioned by the mutiny at Bar- 
rackpoor, was of no account, however unhappy the effect of such 
event on the morals of the Native soldier, and on the European 
also ; for when the latter was arrayed against the former, the 
cordiality and esteem which had till then prevailed between 
them were destroyed. 

The pontoons, which were of a very elaborate structure, did 
not leave Calcutta until late in January; they were intended 
to be equally adapted for land transport, and for conversion 
into boats or punts where pontoons were inapplicable. Much 
ingenuity and research had been displayed by Major Schalch in 
the construction of them ; but as this officer wanted that portion 
of the knowledge of his art which can only be acquired by prac- 
tical experience, the plan was altogether defective, and an ap- 
paratus. was produced, that trenched too largely on the stock of 
draught cattle with the army, which, when set in motion, could 
not keep pace with the troops, so that, as a pontoon train, it 
was never brought into use.t When the troops crossed the 
Meyhoo, the pontoons were in the rear; and though they did, 
we believe, reach the north bank of this estuary, the tardy 
movements of the army had so outstripped the still more tortoise- 
like motions of the pontoon train, that it was left on the Meyhoo 
unnoticed, if not forgotten. 


* The precedent is one of the worst tendency with regard to the army in 
general, and as affecting the chiefs of two most important branches of the 
staff, the Quarter-Master and Surveyor-Generals. The independence of 
Major Schalch’s corps was a measure to be acquiesced in by none who were 
alive to their own reputation, or unwilling to register inability to preside over 
departments at the head of which they were placed. 

+ Sir Edward Paget had an inspection or review of the pontoons before they 
left Calcutta, and highly approved of their fitness for the intended serviee,— 
thus sanctioning the enormous outlay of nearly 30,000 rupees for a dozen or 
two of machines too heavy to be transported by land: pretty play-things 
enough for an exhibition on our Calcutta Serpentine, but totally unfit to com- 
bat the waves and currents of an Arracan estuary. 

$+ Great would be the edification were some Gazetteer to rise up and com- 
pose a history of inventions, or rather, their practical application, in India, 
that land of WASTEFUL Economy. We might, after such an exposure, hope 
to see the Indian army supplied with all those collateral arms and equipments 
which experience has introduced and perfected in Europe. The fate of Major 
Schalch’s pontoon train will generally follow all attempts at improvement 
introduced on the spur of the occasion ; and it may be feared that this lesson, 
instead of leading to the gradual organization of a small and efficient pontoon 
corps, may operate to deprive the army for ever of so essential an auxiliary, ft 
required all the private influence of Major Schalch to introduce the experiment 5 
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The foree placed under Brigadier-General Morrison was com~ 
osed as follows, viz :—Brigadier-General Macbean, his Ma- 
jesty’s 54th Foot, second in command. 

Cavalry.—2d or Gardner’s Irregular Horse, Lieutenaut- 
Colonel Gardner commanding. 

Artillery.—From Bengal, 2 companies European, and 2 Na- 
tive ; Madras, a detachment of nearly one company of Euro- 
peans, under Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay. 

The train consisted of two 24-pounders iron carronades ; four 
12-pounders brass; sixteen 6-pounders brass; ten 54-inch 
howitzers ; two 8-inch mortars ; four 54-inch mortars. 

Pioneers.—F our companies, each nominally 140 men strong, 
under Captain Wilkie ; 3 companies extra, or Pontooneers, under 
Major Schalch. 

Infantry.—\st Brigade, his Majesty’s 44th Foot, 26th and 
49th regiments Bengal Native Infantry, under Brigadier Wil- 
liam Richards, Honourable Company’s service. 2d Brigade, 
his Majesty’s 54th Foot, 42d and 62d regiments Bengal Native 
Infantry, under Brigadier-Colonel Grant, his Majesty’s service. 
5th Brigade, 10th and 16th regiments Madras Native Infantry, 
under Brigadier Fair, Honourable Company’s service. Ist and 
2d battalions of Bengal Light Infantry, and the Mug Levy, not 
brigaded ; 40th regiment Bengal Native Infantry in occupation 
of Cheduba and Ramree. 

Reserve, stationed at Chittagong, under Brigadier-General 
M’Kellar of his Majesty’s Ist Foot; 27th and 30th regiments 





end the benefit of his labour will be lost from a failure that might have been 
axpected under the circumstances in which the attempt was made. Another 
little trick of wasteful economy hinged on the experiment of the pontoon train. 
The late Adjutant-General of the Bengal army, whose scientific attainments 
were at least on a par with his other qualifcations for office, had an instinctive 
horror of all innovations ; during the reign of Lord Hastings, whose expansive 
mind could extract grain from the chaff in which his Adjutant-General lost 
himself, many innovations were introduced ; amongst the number, a corps of 
Sappers and Miners was organized ; and the Court of Directors sent to India 
a small body of excellently trained Europeans to form a nucleus to this im- 
portant establishment. The Adjutant-General, it would seem, could ill brook 
such an encroachment on the unchangeable institutions of the Indian army ; 
and as Lord Hastings was gone, before the birth of a Pontoon Train, the event 
furnished an excellent occasion for breaking up the Sapper staff, by drafting 
the Europeans, who had been schooled under Colonel Pasley in one line of 
their profession, into another totally foreign to their habits! Off they were 
moved to the Naaf; and when the Pontoon Train failed, these hateful germs 
of science were equally neglected and forgotten. When Sappers, in Decem- 
ber 1825, became a desideratum, these men had hardiy been restored to their 
proper station in the west of India ; but they had, by their judicious disposal 
been unxtaught, and Bhurtpoor became a school, instead of a display of their 
premeienst- These men, however, achieved wonders, and proved by the result 

ow long well-trained soldiers can resist the rust of inactivity and defy 
neglect. } 
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Bengal Native Infantry, Ist and 2d battalion of Bengal Grena- 
diers, and one Provincial battalion. 

From the above detail, the effective force for service in Arracan, 
exclusive of the Reserve, cannot be estimated at lower than 
12,000 men, all arms included. The Reserve, with the depéts at 
Chittagong, might amount to 4,000 men, but as two of the 
regiments, the 27th and 30th Native Infantry, were greatly 
reduced by sickness, its effectual strength might not, when Ge- 
neral Morrison took the field, exceed one half that number. 


To this formidable array of land forces, a very extensive naval 
co-operation, under the direction of Commodore Hayes of the 
Honourable Company’s Bombay Marine, was organized ; the 
exact strength of this armament we have not the means of detail- 
ing, but it included several of the finest Bombay cruizers, armed 
surveying and pilot vessels, a number of transport ships, and a 
gun-boat flotilla of such extent as to be formed into five divisions. 
We have already adverted to the origin of the gun-boat flotilla 
as an inapplicable and wasteful project, when directed against 
a state utterly destitute of a marine; for surely the war-boats 
in Pegu, Ava, and Arracan, will not be allowed this dignity. 


The Government, finding it difficult to prosecute the war with 
such talents at its command as Messrs. Swinton and Co. af- 
forded, embraced the alternative of looking to the General for a 
suitable substitute. Never was choice more unhappy ; for, how- 
ever amiable Sir Edward Paget might be in private life, innate 
indolence, combined with a dogged obstinacy of disposition, un- 
fitted him for a judicious exercise of the intellect he possessed. 
Apparently incapable of mental exertion, even the dispatch of 
current details was an overwhelming occupation, from which 
he was said to turn with disgust. Such a character would natu- 
rally fall into the hands of men of an equally elevated class , 
and, in confirmation of the old adage, that ‘ wise ministers denote 
wise princes,’ Sir Edward Paget’s cabinet consisted of Commo- 
dore Hayes, Sir 8S. F. Whittingham, and Colonel Stevenson. 
They may all be very honourable and well intentioned men ; in- 
deed, we can vouch this from our knowledge of Commodore Hayes 
and Colonel Stevenson ; with the Knight we are not acquainted, 
though the public voice attributed no small share of the calami- 
ties that occurred during the whole of this war to his pernicious 
counsels and influence with Sir Edward Paget. In this divan, 
each individual counselled according to his particular bias. The 
Knight, who had written a treatise on the movements of cavalry, 
was all for horse ; and that the ‘ ne sutor ultra crepidam’ might 
be equally maintained, the honest Commodore saw safety and 
success in a marine: but, revenons 4 nous moutons. 

Jan. 7, 1825.—The whole of the troops forming the south-east 
division of the army, haying either reached or drawn near to 

82 
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Chittagong, his Majesty’s 44th, and 62d regiment Native 
Infantry, marched for Coxe’s Bazar, the first point of rendez- 
vous. 

10th.—General Morrison, with two companies 42d Native In- 
fantry, moved with the head-quarters. 

13th.—His Majesty’s 54th, 10th and 16th regiments Madras 
Native Infantry, embarked for Coxe’s Bazar; 26th Native In- 
fantry marched. 

14th.—The remainder of the force, including the 2d Light 
Infantry, marched from Chittagong. Coxe’s Bazar lies 100 
miles south from Chittagong, and 40 miles from Teak 
Naaf or Mongdoo. January closed in uniting the army and 
its depéts at this point, and maturing arrangements for crossing 
to the south bank of the river Naaf. In the latter operation, 
the transports and vessels under Commodore Hayes were of 
essential service ; indeed, the line of advance along the sea-shore 
was greatly influenced by the command the army had of sea 
transport.* Utter ignorance of the nature and direction of the 
roads through Arracan must have precluded General Morrison 
from adopting the short line of operations by a more easterly 
or inland route, if he had not been more effectually deterred 
from the state of his commissariat equipments, which barely 
afforded land carriage for the camp equipage and stores of the 
army, with supplies equal to seven days’ consumption. The sea 
therefore presented the only medium to obviate this gross de- 
fect ; but the difficulty of an advance along the windings of the 
coast may be imagined, through an uncultivated country, backed 
at no great distance by high ridges of hills, pouring their tri- 
butary streams into the ocean at every step of the route. Under 
such circumstances, the skill and conduct of a commander must 
not be estimated by the distance traversed, but by the measures 
resorted to in the removal of obstacles that impede his progress. 
When judged by this rule, General Morrison will merit the 
praise of having used to the best advantage the means placed at 
his disposal. 

Feb. 7.—A detachment took possession of Mongdoo on the 
1st, without the appearance of an enemy, and the army crossed 
the Naaf during the first half of the month; once established in 


* After the army had been some weeks in possession of the capital, the 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General ascertained that the Burmese com- 
municated with their frontier station of Mongdoo on the Naaf by a direct route 
across the hills. The road (called excellent by comparison with that taken by 
the army) was traced from Arracan to Mongdoo ; though then much overgrown 
by brushwood from disuse, and in some of the passes steep and rugged, the 
route was one of military communication which reduced the distance one half, 
while it avoided all the watercourses and inlets which obstruct the march by 
the sea-shore. 
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Arracan, the labour of opening roads was vigorously prosecuted, 
and by the 20th of the month carried near the bank of the Mey- 
hoo, a distance of fifty-one mil<>. 
22d.—The advance, consisting of his Majesty’s 44th, and 16th 
Madras Native Infantry, and 2d Bengal Light Infantry, en- 
camped on the north bank of the Meyhoo, having made five 
marches from Mongdoo ; Mug boats, with the commissariat sup- 
lies, entered that inlet on the 26th and 27th of the month. 
Vhile the army was patiently threading its way towards the 
Meyhoo, Commodore Hayes proceeded into the Arracan river, 
and sailed up the Ooreatung or southern branch of the estuary, 
which leads to the capital, and is divided from the Meyhoo by 
several islands, with tide channels between them, similar to the 
lower sunderbunds in Bengal. On tbe day the advance encamped 
on the Meyhoo, the Commodore, with the Research and Vestal 
cruizers, gun-boats, &c. &c., having one company of European 
infantry on board, stood up the Ooreatung, although his presence 
was urgently required on the Meyhoo. 


23d.—Having gained the narrow channel formed by the Kal- 
labung and Changkrain islands, Commodore Hayes resolved to 
commence hostilities by an attack on the enemy’s stockades at 
Chamballa, influenced by a report that certain discontented 
chiefs, with their followers, desirous of joining the British, were 
placed under restraint at or near Chamballa. Had the Com- 
modore not assigned this as his reason, it would have looked like 
the sneer of enmity; for, independent of the obvious imprudence 
of opening the campaign with no other support from the army 
than one company of infantry, it would not fail to strike a 
person of the most ordinary capacity, that when disaffected 
chiefs are placed under surveillance, an outwork, which was the 
key to an extensive line of defence, was the last station in which 
they would be placed. Such were not Commodore Hayes’s con- 
clusions, and he therefore proceeded to stake the safety of his 
squadron and the credit of the British arms by an ill-timed attack 
on Chamballa. As the foremost vessels approached the stock- 
ades, a fire was opened, in the face of which, the Research, bear- 
ing the Commodore’s flag, and carrying the heaviest battery, was 
gallantly laid within pistol-shot of Chamballa: the nature and 
extent of the enemy’s works was only now discovered by the fire 
opened from them. The Research was naked and exposed on 
every quarter ; the cannonade was, however, persevered in for 
two hours without making the slightest impression, when the 
ebb-tide forced a retreat, which was effected with much diffi- 
culty ; several vessels grounded, including the Research, As- 
seergurh, Asia Felix, and Isabella, An enemy of any enter- 
prize might have destroyed these vessels before they floated with 
the return of the flood; the Burmese, however, content with 
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foiling the attack on their stockades, made no effort to render 
the defeat more signal. 

It were waste of time to expatiate on the folly which could 
prompt an attack on Chamballa, the strongest point of the lines 
that defended Arracan, and only ten miles from that city. 
Whatever resources in men and material the enemy possessed 
could reinforce the point attacked, while the army was nearly 
thirty miles distant, precluded from a nearer approach without 
the aid of naval co-operation. Injurious as were the effects of 
Commodore Hayes’s rashness, the waste of life,* credit, and time, 
were nut the only evils springing from the affair of Chamballa. 
General Morrison, it is believed, felt keenly the blunder com- 
mitted, and remonstrated with the Commodore, who, in reply, is 





* Officers killed, Major Schalch, Mr. Rogers, 2d officer of the Re- 
search, three privates of his Majesty’s 54th regiment ; wounded, thirty-two. 
Captain J. A. Schalch was mortally wounded towards the close of the cannon- 
ade, and expired on the 25th. In him the service lost one of its brightest or- 
naments, worthy of association with the Lawters and Davises of the Indian 
army. Captain Schalch had proceeded in the Research, from sickness, and 
was rapidly recovering when his career was terminated at Chamballa. A 
passing tribute to the memory of this highly-gifted and promising officer, 
may at least be pardoned, though springing from feelings of personal regard. 
When Captain Schalch entered the army as a Cadet of infantry in 1809, he pos- 
sessed no attainments to raise him above his compeers ; accident placed him 
at an outstation with Colonel Charles Crawford, (late Surveyer-General,) and 
Captain George Everest (late Trigonometrical Surveyor of India), Colonel 
Crawford directed young Schalch’s pursuits to surveying ; a bent once given, 
his active and intelligent mind, by application to mathematical studies, aimed 
at the highest branches of the art. Assisted by Captain Everest, (one of the first 
mathematicians in India,) and encouraged by Colonel Crawford, in the quiet 
retreat of Etawah, Captain Schalch laid a solid foundation for his future ad- 
vancement. After employment in various surveys, Captain Schalch became 
Surveyor to the Lottery Committee, a board for the improvement of Calcutta. 
While engaged in this capacity, the navigation which so imperfectly connects 
the capital with the northern and eastern provinces, excited Captain Schalch’s 
attention ; various projects for its improvement terminated in his appointment 
as Superintendent of canals and bridges. The breaking out of the Burmese 
war closed the treasury to all issues for peaceful purposes, and Captain Schalch’s 
services were first directed to the construction of lines for the defence of Chit- 
tagong, and subsequently to the organization ofa corps of Pioneers and Pon- 
tooneers. On these novel pursuits Captain Schalch entered with all the ardour 
that marked his character ; unacquainted with the practical application of pon- 
toons, and with all the details of actual warfare, he sought, in the resources of 
his own mind, and in treatises within reach, for information to guide his 
labours: experience alone was wanting, but this he was in the high road to 
attain, and all who are acquainted with the devotion, ardour, and intense appli- 
cation of this highly-gifted officer, doubt not that, as a field engineer, or 
Quarier-Master-General, Captain Schalch would have attained the elevated 
rank previously acquired as acivil engineer, and in some of the most scientific 
branches of the military profession. ith such qualifications and indication 
of far higher attainments, fell ingloriously, at the age of thirty-two years, 
Captain J. A. Schalch, 29th regiment Native Infantry. While the public may 
lament the loss of useful talent, there are others who feel most poignantly 
that in the grave of John Schalch is laid the warm-hearted friend and the 
kindest of relatives. 
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wtated to have supported his independence by denying the right 
of the General to interfere with his arrangement, and refusing 
to report his operations to the military authority: the case was, 
it is understood, referred to Government; but Commodore Hayes 
is supposed to have discovered his error, and changed his tone 
towards General Morrison before a decision could be received. 

Immediately after the repulse at Chamballa, the greater 
portion of the flotilla proceeded to Meyhoo, leaving the heavy 
squadron in the Ooreatung estuary, where it was judiciously 
employed in keeping open the communication with the sea, and 
in driving the enemy from isolated stockades, which obstructed 
a free entrance. 

Feb. 26th.—Brigadier General Macbean, with his Majesty’s 
54th, and part of the Sth Brigade, under Brigadier Fair, were 
crossed over the Meyhoo to the south bank of the Ooreatung, 
where an encampment was established; the naval force co- 
operating for its defence. 

March 3d.—The Artillery, his Majesty’s 44th, and a wing 
of the 2d Light Infantry, jommed General Macbean. 

4th.—General Morrison, with the head-quarters, joined the 
advance, and fixed his principal camp at Keykraindong, while 
another, with the artillery, was established on the nearest point 
of the island of Changkrain. 

6th.—Brigadier W. Richards, with the rear division, reached 
the Meyhoo; the Ist Light Infantry battalion, which had left 
Chittagong on the Ist inst., being the only corps to come up. 

7th.—The 42d Native Infantry, a wing of the 2d Light Infan- 
try, and part of the 16th Madras Native Infantry, crossed from 
the Meyhoo to Keykraindong ; a part of the cavalry ferried to 
Oondaing, a point of the nearest island, whence they marched 
to the Ooreatung river. r 

17th.—Great exertions completed the transport of the army, 
including its draught cattle, from the camp at Meyhoo Moo 
to Keykraindong. Much heavy baggage was left on the Mey- 
hoo, protected by a force formed of a company drawn from each 
corps. The operation of crossing an army over two estu- 
aries, and an intermediate sunderbund passage of fifteen miles, 
between islands, forming altogether a navigation of three tides, 
was an arduous undertaking, in which the naval armament dis- 
layed the greatest zeal and activity. The gun-boats here 
Come very useful, and would have been still more so, had 


their equipment been solely directed to transport, instead of 
incumbering them with ordnance that was never required. 
21st.—A reconnoissance, conducted by Lieutenant Thompson, 
the field-engineer, was pushed forward about seven miles to the 
village of Pahdoo, at the foot of a pass leading through a ridge 
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of hills of the same name. For the first time, the enemy ex- 
changed shot with our troops, opening a desultory fire when 
favoured by jungle or heights ; but the party of two hundred 
men, including thirty Europeans, returned without loss. 

24th.—Arrangements for an advance on Arracan being ma- 
tured, General Morrison, with the 2d Brigade, took up a posi- 
tion at Chabatubeong, within two miles of the enemy’s advanced 
force, which occupied the Pahdoo hills. Brigadier General Mac- 
bean, with the 5th Brigade, was to move from Keykraindong as 
soon as the Commissariat could supply cattle ; that camp would 
then be left under a field-officer, with one company from each 
corps, and a rissala of cavalry. Thus far the Burmese had made 
no efforts to impede General Morrison’s movements,—a want of 
energy and foresight that can only be accounted for by the 
uncertainty of the point on.which the gathering storm would 
burst. While actively removing the scene of operations to 
the southern bank of the Ooreatung estuary, a strong force 
was retained on the Meyhoo, and the squadron continued to 
threaten the intermediate works at Chamballa; so that a more 
enlightened enemy mirht have been bewildered ; it must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that the Burmese in Arracan never sup- 
ported their reputation, or emulated their countrymen engaged 
in Pegu. General Morrison’s judicious arrangements and 
caution left little to chance ; the ultimate approach to the ca- 
pital from the south-west, by an army invading from the 
north, turned the strong lines of defence which had been pre- 
pared to cover the city on the north and west, the expected 
points of attack. 

25th.—Bridges of boats, &c. were thrown over the Chabuttu 
and Wabrang rivers. The flotilla under Commodore Hayes was 
disposed to favour the projected advance ; one division occupied 
the Chamballa reach to the north-east, and strengthened the 
posts on Changkrain Island ; a second division lay to the south 
of that island, supporting the camp at Keykraindong ; a third 
division was to advance in communication with the left column 
of attack, and thereserve of two divisions of the gun-boat flotilla, 
with the vessels laden with stores, commissariat supplies, &e., 
was to follow and join the army as near the capital as prac- 
ticable. 

26th.—The army, furnished with wo days supplies, at day- 
break filed across the Wabrung, and was then formed into four 
columns, viz. :—Right, Brigadier Grant, one twelve and two 
six-pounders, one company of Pioneers, one company 2d Light 
Infantry, andthe 2d Brigade.—Centre, Brigadier W. Richards, 
two twelve-pounders, and two howitzers, one company of Pio- 
ncers, two companies 2d Light Infantry, and the Ist Brigade. 
—Left, Major Leslie, his Majesty’s 54th, one division gun- 
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boat flotilla, two companies of Mug Pioneers, two companies his 
Majesty’s 54th, two companies 2 Light Infantry, and rifte com- 
pany of the Mug Levy. Reserve, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, 
his Majesty's 54th, one twelve and two six-pounders, four com- 
panies of Pioneers, cavalry, three companies his Magesty’s 
54th, and five companies of Native Infantry. 

The right and centre columns moved on the passes leading 
through the Pahdoo hills; the left im the gun-hoats, under 
Captain Crawford, Honorable Company's Marine, up the river, 
but the shallows soon compelled Major Leslie te disembark, 
and attempt to gain the rear of the Burmah position by the 
river bank. The Light Infantry of the centre column, in about 
an hour, gained and carried the slight imtrenchments on the 
Pahdoo ridge, and cleared the summits of the enemy. On the 
advance of artillery to their stockade, the enemy retired to a 
superior ridge. Major Leslie’s route being obstructed, his 
column joined the centre, ani on the approach of the Grena- 
diers of his Majesty’s 44th, and 49th Native Infantry, the enemy 
gave up the principal pass, through which, by slightly retro- 
grading, the several columns filed. 

On clearing the pass, the front presented an extensive level 
track, intersected by tide-streams, and overrun with jungles ; the 
advance was continued to the Jeejah Nala, across which Lieut.- 
Colonel T. P. Smith, with a few companies 49th Native Infantry, 
was pushed; the Burmese now approached Lieutnant-Colonel 
Smith in great force, supported by cavalry; the ebb admitted 
the army to cross the Jeejah, but the columns had barely time 
to debouche from the fords, when the Burmese hurried back 
to their lines at Mehattee. It was 2 p.m., when a bivouae 
was ordered by General Morrison ; the troops had been in mo- 
tion since day-break, the artillery and reserve, from the ob- 
stacles which impeded their progress, were not in position until 
midnight. By this day’s operations, the army, with the loss 
of only sixteen men wounded, had driven the enemy seven 
miles nearer their capital, over a very intricate and difficult 
country ; but the resistance experienced, and the slight field- 
works, are unworthy of mention as obstacles. The Burmese 
having no longer room to doubt the point of attack, evacuated 
their stockades and works at Chamballa, and opened that route 
for the further advance of the flotilla towards Arracan; the 


divisions left near Keykraindong now joined the division in the 
Chamballa reach. 


27th.—Major Carter, with three companies of his Majesty’s 
44th and the Light Company his Majesty’s 54th, drove the enemy 
from a small hill in front of their lines; while the columns 
moved towards the Mehattee river, which now separated them 
from the enemy, who appeared resolved to dispute the passage. 
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The river was not fordable until low water; the banks steep 
and scarped ; stakes, and an intrenchment along the opposite 
margin, covered the Burmese lines, and on the extreme flanks, 
epaulments were thrown up to prevent enfilade. In the rear 
of this position, rose several conical heights, surmounted by 
temples of Guadma, all apparently occupied as points of 
defence. 

On the advance of the British, the enemy opened a fire along 
his whole front ; a battery of four twelve, and two six-pounders, 
with two five and a half-inch howitzers, placed on the height oc- 
cupied by Major Carter, had great effect. During these prepa- 
rations, a body, estimated at fifteen hundred men, appeared on 
the right flank, but retired altogether from the field when the 
Ist Brigade made a demonstration of attack; this was sup- 
posed to be the late garrison of Chamballa. 

As soon as the fall of the tide opened the fords, the 2d_Bri- 
gade attacked the left; the Ist Brigade, with two risalas of 
cavalry, the centre; followed by the artillery, reserve, &c. 
The 2d Brigade had no sooner entered the bed of the river, than 
the enemy broke up and retired from his position ; a body of 
cavalry was pushed across the Mehattee on the extreme right, 
in time to press the rear, and save the bridges of communica- 
tion on the line of retreat. The steep banks and slimy bed of 
the Mehattee, rendered the passage of the army a tedious ope- 
ration, but, in two hours from the advance on the works, the 
troops were in full possession of the lines of Mehattee, at the 
expense of one man killed, and sixty wounded. 

28th.—Brigadier-General Macbean, with the 5th Brigade 
and stores, had been greatly delayed on his march from Keykrain- 
dong, from a want of sufficient carriage cattle ; the head of his 
column, however, appeared while the army was yesterday 
forcing the Mehattee, and the whole body joined this morning. 
To-day a halt was made to establish communications with the 
rear, and to enable the flotilla under Commodore Hayes to 
bring up the supplies and heavy stores ; both objects were at- 
tained by the evening’, and a partial reconnoissance of the new 
position taken up by the enemy was attempted. 

29th.—A heavy fog delayed the movements of the army, 
while it concealed the nature and strength of the position to 
be assailed ; the advance lay through broken ground, inter- 
spersed with hills, until the troops debouched into a valley run- 
ning parallel with a range of wavy hills at right angles to the 
line of march. This range was — by the Burmese army 
to defend the capital. The valley along the base of the hills 
(which rise to an elevation of three hundred and fifty or five 
hundred feet) was completely commanded, and no where pre- 
sented a width sufficient to place the assailants without range 
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of fire. The slope rising from the valley was partially searped, 
the defiles and approaches near the base obstructed by abattis ; 
at a dip in the range lay a road or pass to the city of Arracan. 
So defective was General Morrison’s information, that the ridge 
about to be assailed was estimated at five miles distance from 
the capital, instead of which, the city of Arracan was found 
to be under the opposite or northern face of the heights. 
The pass was defended by several pieces of artillery, and 
two or three thousand men; the whole force of the enemy in 
osition, estimated at eight or nine thousand men, was collected 
for the great struggle. General Macbean, who conducted the 
advance, halted the head of his column under cover of a tank 
or reservoir, and from that point directed a precipitate attack 
on the gorge and heights which form the pass, covering the at- 
tacking body with four pieces of artillery. The lioht company 
of his Majesty’s 54th, six companies of the 2d Light Infantry, 
and the rifle company of the Mug Levy, supported by six com- 
panies of the 16th Madras Native Infantry, composed the attack- 
ing force under Major Kemm, who directed his assault on the 
heights and works which commanded the pass. The attack 
failed, after the display of great personal exertion by Major 
Kemm, who was gallantly supported by his troops: the column 
was forced to retire, leaving on the ground the artillery, which 
had been pushed forward to cover the retreat. The enemy’s 
fire was too heavy to admit the removal of the guns and many 
of the wounded for several hours, though they were ultimately 
brought off, in doing which, numerous instances of personal 
devotion and gallantry were displayed.* The troops appear to 
have done their utmost throughout the day, the Natives emulat- 
ing the conduct of their European comrades ; indeed, a havildar 
of Native Light Infantry particularly attracted the attention of 
both officers and men, by the lead he took in the assault. 
General Morrison had incautiously fallen on the strongest 
oint of the enemy’s lines ; on the defences of the pass, strong 
fy nature, the Burmese had exercised considerable labour aud 
skill; during the assault, an ineffectual fire was opened on 
other parts of the heights, and not entirely discontinued until 
the close of the day. A camp was marked out for the army 
after the failure ; the loss sustained on this day, was fifty-one 
killed, and one hundred and twenty-one wounded ; amongst 
the former, a very gallant officer of the Madras army, Captain 
Ffrench, 16th Native Infantry ; and, amongst the latter, Major 
Kemm, 50th Bengal Native Infantry, who commanded the assault. 
30th.—Employed in a general reconnoissance of the enemy’s 





* A man of the Bengal artillery, of the name of Volkers, received a 
medal from the officers of the 16th Madras Native Infantry, as a reward for 
his gallantry in bringing off a distinguished Native soldier of that corps, 
who had fallen in the contest. 
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position, and in preparations for a battery of two twenty-four, 
and four twelve-pounders, with two five and a half-inch howit- 
zers, to open on the pass. Broke ground at halt-past seven, 
p.m., and at three the next morning, Lieutenant Thompson had 
completed the battery. Loss, two men wounded. 


3lst.—The battery opened at day-light, and continued a 
heavy cannonade throughout the day, without entirely silencing 
the enemy’s fire. During these demonstrations against the 

ass, Lieutenant Wroughton, of the Quarter-Master-General’s 
partment, had been employed to trace a route to the height 
forming the extreme right of the Burmese position, which, 
being difficult of access, was observed to be defended by a weak 
garrison, compared with other parts of the ridge. The dismay 
occasioned by the failure on the pass, induced General Mor- 
rison to agitate, ina council of war, the question of future 
operations : the point of attack being named, the General asked 
who would undertake to conduct the enterprise! Brigadier 
W. Richards, H.C.S., tendered his services, which were thank- 
fully accepted ; and to tis officer, experienced in mountain 
warfare, the direction of this important movement was intrusted. 
At 8, p.m., Brigadier Richards marched with 30 dismounted 
troopers, 40 pioneers, six companies of his Majesty’s 44th, 30 sea- 
men, three companies of the 26th, and three of the 49th N. I. 
The advance was led by the dismounted troopers, two companies 
of his Majesty’s 44th, Major Carter, and the grenadiers of 
the 56th Native Infantry. After a toilsome march of three hours, 
the point of attack was gained, when the enemy opened a hasty 
and ineffectual fire ; this was answered by a rapid advance on 
the stockade, which Brigadier Richards carried at the point of 
the bayonet, without firing a shot, or losing a man. At hailf- 
past eleven, a.M., a signal rocket was discharged, and -the 
drums struck up to announce to General Morrison the success 
of the attack. The position thus easily won, was four hundred 
and forty feet in elevation. The Brigadier soon placed his ac- 
quisition in the best state of defence that time and his means 
afforded, while Lieutenant Wroughton, who had so skilfully 
conducted the force, returned to report the result to the Ge- 
neral, who forthwith detached the residue of the Ist Brigade, 
and two six-pounders, to Brigadier Richards’s support. So 
rugged was the nature of the ascent, that the elephants with 
the guns were six hours in gaining the stockade. 

April lst.—The enemy, as the day dawned, opened a fire on 
Brigadier Richards’s post upon the nearest summit, which was 
silenced as soon as the six-pounders could be got up, when a suc- 
cessful assault immediately followed, and continued along the 
ridge towards the pass, the Burmese making little resistance. 
General Morrison, at the same time, directed Brigadier-General 
Machean to attack the pass, but this officer met with no opposi- 
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tion, as the whole position had been turned by Brigadier Rich- 
ards’s success. The enemy abandoned the line of heights, and fled 
in great consternation, leaving to the victors the city of Arracan, 
and with it the peaceful occupation of the entire province. The 
Burmese army was so dispirited by this reverse, that it broke, 
and hastily retired across the mountains into Ava. General 
Morrison was not prepared, it would seem, for such a flood of 
success, as no arrangements were matured to follow up and 
harass the retreat of the enemy. 

April 2d.—A small force moved and returned the second day ; 
though it inflicted no loss on the Burmese, it hastened their 
movements, and captured stores and several elephants which had 
been abandoned by the fugitives. It was reported that the wild 
hill tribes exacted on this occasion a severe retribution for suf- 
ferings imposed on them by the Burmese; there is reason to 
believe pa reports are exaggerated, and that the enemy’s suf- 
ferings were chiefly from privation and fatigue, in a flight 
through a wild and barren track without supplies. 

The city of Arracan, which comprises the greatest portion 
of the entire population of the country, was estimated to con- 
tain four hundred and ninety thousand inhabitants, and about 
eighteen thousand houses. Of these last, one half had been 
destroyed by fire; but in sixteen days, twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants had returned to their houses, and the city was 


again enlivened by the peaceful occupations and busy hum of 
men. General Morrison preserved strict discipline in his army, 
and sanctioned neither invasion of private property, nor the 
destruction of religious edifices, to gratify a craving for prize- 


money. In this respect, the Arracan Commander, as far as we 
can learn, is shaced in strong contrast with the conqueror of 
Pegu. 

13th.—An officer of the Quarter-Master-General’s Depart- 
ment having traced, for twenty-two miles from Arracan the route 
by which the Burmese retired, reported that it lay by narrow 
paway. over a rugged and difficult country ; eleven ridges of 
iills and as many streams being crossed in that short distance. 

16th.—The flotilla of thirty gun-boats, with nine armed ves- 
sels and transports, sailed for Cheduba and Ramree. Brigadier 
General Machean and Brigadier Fair, with four guns,.500 Euro- 
peans from his Majesty’s 44th and 54th Foot, with the 16th Ma- 
dras Native Infantry, 750 strong, were embarked for the pur- 
pose of uniting with the troops already at Cheduba for the 
reduction of Ramree, Sandoway, and the southern parts of the 
province of Arracan; these ends were accomplished without 
farther hostilities, and the greater portion of the troops soon re- 
turned to Arracan. At this period, all objects embraced in the 
original formation of General Morrison’s army, beyond the con- 
quest of Arracan. were relinquished for the season. The 
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ignorance that prevailed regarding the routes leading from Arra- 
can to Pegu and Ava, would have precluded a rational plan for 
prosecuting operations, had the season and an efficient commis- 
sariat admitted of a distant inland movement. General Morrison 
now resolved to canton his army, for the ensuing rains, round 
the city of Arracan. 

May 12th.—The only movement to record was commenced on 
this date, when a light force under Lieutenant Colonel N. Bucke, 
26th Native Infantry, was detached to Talak, to explore a route 
from thence across the mountains to Ava; the light companies of 
his Majesty’s 44th and 54th, and 16th Madras Native Infantry, 
with three companies of the 2d Light Infantry, were embarked 
for Talak, arrived on the 18th, and joined the camp equipage, 
supplies, and cattle, that had proceeded by land from Arracan. 
Talak was a deserted place which never possessed the means of 
defence, though the vestiges of works to protect the landing- 
place were observable. 

19th.—Lieutenant-Colonel Bucke moved with his camp equi- 
page, &c. on twenty-two elephants, and proceeded in es 
marches to Akown, a distance of about thirty-seven miles. 

24th.—The force was retired, and reached Talak by the stages 
advancea. 

28th.—Lieutenant-Colonel Bucke embarked his troops, and 
on the Ist June rejoined the head-quarters at Arracan. 

The route from Talak to Akown is described as rugged and 
difficult ; the first march ascended a range of hills of 1200 feet 
elevation ; the next ran over wavy ground; the third crossed 
several ridges of considerable height ; and the last to Akown lay 
over steep ridges and broken ground; the rate of march did not 
on an average exceed one mile and a half perhour. Noenemy 
was seen during this excursion, though it was evident the move- 
ment was closely watched ; most probably by inhabitants of the 
country. At Akown, the remains of fires, &c. clearly indicated 
the vicinity of a number of men; the retreat, however, was in- 
fluenced by the increasing wildness of the country, in which no 
sort of supply was obtainable ; by the jaded state of the cattle, 
and by the weakness of the men from exertion and fatigue at so 
advanced a season. On the passage from Talak to Arracan the 
troops suffered from heavy falls of rain, and before they regained 
cantonment, sickness became extensive and alarming. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bucke himself lingered in a weak and debilitated 
state until he reached Calcutta, where he expired on the 8th 
August following. 

We have now traced the military operations of General 
Morrison to their close ; two valuable months were consumed 
in conducting the army by a route of about eighty miles from 
the frontier of the capital, but it is understood he was restricted 
hy his instructions Sen separating his forces ; a chilling and 
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unwise policy, which, in the prevention of imaginary evil, 
cramps the display of energy and talent, while it exhausts 
zeal in idle precautions, instead of cherishing a spirit of con- 
fidence and activity in officers selected to command. It was 
thus that the zeal and energy of General Shuldham was para- 
lyzed in Cachar, and if Brigadier Morrison escaped a similar 
fate, it was because a greater facility of transport neutralized 
in some degree the trammels imposed by Sir E. Paget’s in- 
structions. General Morrison had to feel his way at every 
step, and to wait patiently for the construction of Nats. ang roads, 
and crossing over ferries ; independent of these natural im- 
pediments, the prominent feature in General Morrison’s mea- 
sures was caution. Confining a view to the ulterior distinction 
of this army for the invasion of Ava or Pegu, a small spice of 
dash and enterprise was desirable to achieve the conquest of 
Arracan in less time; but when the want of resources for a 
march across the mountains to Ava be taken into account, the 
caution displayed, and small loss (thirty-two killed,* and two 
hundred and thirty wounded) at which victory was purchased, 
give to General Morrison’s operations a character for prudence 
and foresight, creditable and praiseworthy. It was morally 
impracticable, with defective information, and a defective com- 
missariat, to extend the operations beyond Arracan ; a sacrifice 
of time, therefore, which assured the easy conquest of that 
province, was judiciously made. 

The conduct of the troops, in endurance of fatigue and priva- 
tion, and in the hour of action, supported the credit of our arms. 
General Morrison was not sparing in the issue of orders on the 
general merits of his army ; but, in the particular enumeration 
of individual merit, the silence observed towards Major Kemm, 
after his callant conduct in the affair of the 29th of March, and 
the slight notice taken of the distinguished services rendered by 
Brigadier William Richards, when viewed in contrast with the 
eulogium passed on the services of Brigadier-General Macbean, 
would argue a partiality in his Majesty’s officers as disereditable 
to General Morrison as it was unjust to the individuals con- 
cerned.t 

| We reserve the continuation of this subject, and a detail of 
the measures pursued for the occupation of Arracan, for a future 
Number. | 

* Names of officers killed and wounded in Arracan.—hilled, Captain 
Ffrench, 16th Madras Infantry. Wounded, Lieutenant and Quartermaster 
Seward 16th Madras Native Infantry, Lieut. Clark, Major Kemm, Com. of 
Light Battalion, Captain Evanson, his Majesty’s 54th, Captain Filton, 
Pioneers, Lieutenant Rutherford, Adjutant, Light Battalion, and Captain 
Maltby of the same corps. 

+ The Goverment General Orders of the 11th April 1826, on the termination 
of the war, in doing justice to Brigadier William Richards, have gone into 
the opposite extreme, and overlooked the merits of General Morrison, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. 





LICENSERS OF THE PRESS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, September 9, 1826. 

IT onserve that Blackstone as quoted, in page 444, (vol.x.) refers 
to the period in the reign of Charles IL., when ¢ the act of licens- 
ing the press had expired.’ The late Earl Stanhope in his ‘ Rights 
of Juries defended,’ (1792) p. 65, has preserved a curious deserip- 
tion of the manner in which that act was to be administered. 

‘ Law books were to be licensed by the Lord Chancellor, or by 
one of the Chief Justices, or by the Chief Baron. 

‘ Books of history, or books concerning state affairs, were to be 
licensed by one of the principal Secretaries of State. 


‘ Books concerning heraldry were to be licensed by the Earl 
Marshal. 

‘ And all other books, that is to say, all novels, romances and 
Sairy tales, and all books about philosophy, mathematics, physic, 
divinity, or love, were to be licensed by the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or by the Lord Bishop of London for the time being ; 


the framers of this curious Act of Parliament, no doubt, supposing 
that those right reverend prelates were, of all the men in the king- 
dom, the most conversant with all these subjects.’ 

The prelates, however, delegated the authority to their chaplains. 
These contented themselves, generally, with a simple émprimatur ; 
though [I have now before me a singular exception, in the case of 
Robert Boyle, who had occasion to ask permission of an arch- 
bishop’s chaplain to publish one of his works. The chaplain, as 
if justly ashamed of such an application, has thus happily converted 
his legal permission into a well-merited encomium. 


‘ IMPRIMATUR. 
‘Hie Liber, qui inseribitur Occasional Reflections, &e., quem 
‘ censeoreliquis ab eodem Cl. Autore Seriptis (neque ; enim quicquam 
‘majus de eo dicere possum, nei minus debeo) nequaquum cedree.* 
‘ Tuo. Cook. Reverend. in Christo Patri ac Dom Dom 
‘ Gilberto Cant. Archiepisc. Sacellanus Domes- 
* ticus.’ 
AREOPAGITICUS. 
Ex edil Lambethanis, Feb. 1, 1664. 


* Let this book, entitled ‘ Occasional Reflections,’ be printed. I think it 
noi inferior to the other writings of the same illustrious author, nor can I 
say more of it, nor ought I to say less. 
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AFAR IN THE DESERY 


By Thomas Pringle, Esq 


Arar in the Desert I love to ride, 

Vith the silent Bush-boy alone by my side 

When the sorrows of life the soul o‘ercast, 

And, sick of the present, I turn to the past ; 

And the eye is suffused with regretful tears. 

From the fond recollections of former years ; 

And the shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosis of the dead ; 
sright visions of glory, that vanish’d too soon, 

Day dreams that departed ere manhood’s noen, 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood rett,- 
Companions of early days lost or left,— 

And my Native Lano! whose magical name 

Chrills to my heart like electric flame,— 

The home of my childhood, the haunts of my prime,- 
All the passions aud scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young, and the world was pew 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view ! 
Ail—all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone! 

And I—a lone exile, remember’d of none ; 

My high aims abandon’d, and good acts—undone,— 
Aweary of al! that is under the sun,-- 

With that sadness of heart, which no stranger may sean 
I fly to the Desert afar from man, 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side : 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 
With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and sirife,— 
lhe proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear, 
And the scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear,— 
And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh— 
Oh, then,—it is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
Afar in the Desert alone to ride ! 





* From the ‘ South African Journal,’ No. If., a periodical work com- 
menced by Mr. Pringle at the Cape, but suppressed before it reached a third 
Number, in consequence of the censorship assumed by the Colonial Go- 


vernment. 
Oriental Herald. Vol. 12. 





Afar in the Desert. 


There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 
With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, 
(The only law of the Desert Jand,) 

But ’tis not the innocent to destroy, 

For I hate the huntsman’s savage joy. 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: 
Away—away from the dwellings of men, 
By the wild deer’s haunt and the buffalo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the oribi * plays, 
Where the gnoo,+ the gazelle, and the hartebeest} graze ; 
And the gemsbok § and eland || unhunted recline, 
By the skirts of grey forests o’ergrown with wild vine ; 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 
And the river-horse @ gambols unscared in the flood ; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the vley ** where the wild-ass is drinking his fill. 


Afar in the Desert [ love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: 
O’er the brown Karroo,++ where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn tt sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
In fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the rain ; 
And the stately koodoo §§ exultingly bounds, 
Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter’s hounds ; 
And the timorous quagha’s |||| wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste, 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste,— 
For she hies away to the home of her rest, 
When she and her mate have scoop’d their nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 
In the pathless depths of the parch'd Karroo. 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
Away—away in the wilderness vast, 
Where the white man’s foot hath never pass’d, 
And the quiver’d Coranna, or Bechuan, 
Haih rarely cross’d with his roving clan: 


* Antelope pygmea. + A. Guu. } A. Bubalis. § A. Oryx. 
|| A. Oreas. “{ Hippopotamus. ** A marsh or lake. 
++ The ‘ Great Karroo’ is an uninhabitable wilderness, about 300 miles 
long by SO broad, forming an elevated plain, or tract of table land, between the 
great ridges of the Zwartbergen, (Black Mountains,) and Sneeuwbergen, 
(Snow Mountains). ti Antelope pygarga. 
§§ Antelope strepsiceros. \}] Equus quagga. 
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A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandon’d, from famine and fear ; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight bat from his old hollow stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake’s brink: 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with ozier'd sides ; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain, 

Are found to refresh the aching eye: 

But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round, 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 

That this—is Nature’s solitude. 


And here,—while the night winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the cavern’d stone, 
Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 
And feel as a moth in the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens and heave’ the land,— 
A ‘still small voice’ comes through the wild, 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying—‘ Man is distant, but God is near !’ 


FIRES IN FRANCE, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald 


SIR, Warwickshire, September, 1826. 
Havine read in one of your late Numbers, some account of the 
manner in which fires are extinguished in Turkey, and the great 
sensation caused by such an event,* I have been induced to draw 
from my portfolio an extract of a very late letter from France, in 
which a fire is described, as witnessed in that country, where it 
seems to have created a still greater sensation, in proportion to its 
extent, than the conflagration described in the paper before al- 
luded to at Smyrna. It is in moments of excitement chiefly that 
national characteristics appear most marked and promifent; and 


* See the Number for August 1826, vol. x. p. 296. 
T2 
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the scene pourtrayed by my friend appears to me so illustrative of 
the minds and manners of the people among whom it occurred, that 
I shall be glad to have it preserved in your pages. 

H. 


Extract of a Letter from an Englishman at St. Malo's. 


‘IT was summoned from my letter by the jarring but not unac- 
ceptable sound of the dinner-bell; not unacceptable though it in- 
terrupted my correspondence with you, for I was hungry; and I 
confess that I felt little reluctance to resign, at least temporarily, 
‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul’ for luxuries rather 
more substantial. My expectations, however, were woefully dis- 
appointed ; dinner was interrupted by a scene which Washington 
Irving would have turned to good account, but which could be of 
no avail here, save to defraud my appetite, and weary your pa- 
tience. We were duly seated around the table, the tureen was 
placed before our host, its cover was removed, and every one had 
assumed that look of business so suitable to the importance of the 
occasion,—when our landlady entered in an agony of terror, to an- 
nounce that the great kitchen chimney had taken fire. In an instant 
all was confusion ; the guests dispersed in different directions ; the 
dinner, a strange thing in France, seemed utterly forgotten ; and 
instead of the clatter of the plates, nothing was to be heard but 
the screams of affrighted women, calling for water in the name of 
God. Wondering that so slight an accident should cause so much 
alarm, understanding scarcely one word in ten of what was said or 
rather screamed around me, and not wishing to make useless in- 
quiries of persons who were too much engaged to listen or to an- 
swer, I went to the window to see if the accident excited the 
attention of the neighbourhood. I found that the square in the 
front of the house was rapidly filling with people, and that the 
guard at the nearest post had been turned out, and was already 
stationed before the inn. I then descended into the kitchen, which 
I found filled with smoke. The people here, however, were taking 
proper measures, wet blankets were spread before the aperture at 
the bottom of the chimney, so as to deaden the draught, and there 
appeared to be nothing to apprehend. Nevertheless, the general 
panic seemed to have increased rather than diminished. IT next 
went into the street, that I might observe if the house exhibited any 
symptoms of danger; I could, however, find nothing to excite fear. 
Volumes of smoke, indeed, continued rolling from the chimney, but 
no token of internal fire was anywhere else to be discerned. About 
this time a light cart arrived filled with leathern buckets ; these 
were eagerly seized upon by the crowd, which was formed, under 
the direction of a subaltern officer, into a line, for the conveyance 
of water from a neighbouring cistern. The fire engine arrived ; but 
what a fire engine! heavy, cumbrous, and ill made to the last de- 
gree. Previously to working this powerful piece of machinery, it 
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was necessary to remove it from the carriage on which it was con- 
veyed ; for, elevated as it was, it could only have been worked by a 


company of giants. ‘The engine being soon filled by the exertions 
of those appointed to that duty, the end of the pipe was elevated 
to the roof, and now J expected that operations would commence ; 
but, alas! no sooner had the rusty spindles been compelled to 
allow the necessary vibratory motions than all the water which was 
by this means elevated began to ooze out at a thousand chinks in 
the dry and ill joined pipes ; still, by the increased efforts of those 
who worked the engine, the water gradually arose, notwithstand- 
ing the lavish waste by which we traced its progress. Soon, how- 
ever, the weight of the rising column tore the weak leather in a 
vent, which ‘ gaped wide as Erebus,’ and the water quickly 
descended. The aperture, indeed, was immediately stopped by a 
cloth, which was wrapped round tie pipe: but at every fresh 
effort new openings appeared, and at length the unfortunate engine 
was abandoned in despair. 

‘The fire in the chimney, however, seemed to be very considerately 
extinguishing itself, and, to me, every pretence even for anxiety 
appeared to be gone. Happening about this time to see the English 
waiter of our inn, I applied to him for his opinion; which he gave 
in manner and matter much as I had expected, by pronouncing the 
whole “ damned nonsense.” Nonsense, however, or not, the bustle 
proceeded, and a second engine arrived. Now, for the first time, 
I observed the firemen, who wore, however, no uniform, their 
only insignia being a kind of apology for an axe; this instru- 
ment, both in form and size, much resembled a_bricklayer’s 
hammer. The second engine was a little better than the first, and 
after great exertion was at length made to work ; there was, how- 
ever, but little opportunity for witnessing its powers, as, unfortu- 
nately even the smoke had almost ceased to rise, before its waters 
began to pour. But so elated were the firemen with their sue- 
cess in producing an effect even thus far, that not contented with 
the quiet death of their enemy, they combated with him long 
after he had sought a peaceful grave, with as much ardour as if he had 
still been in the zenith of his power. Long before this time, many 
thousands of people had assembled, the square was filled, and the 
ramparts, which form one side of the area in front of the ‘ Hotel des 
Voyageurs’ were crowded. The monstrous volubility with which 
every person present was delivering his or her opinion baffles all 
description. One might imagine that one heard all the discordant 
tones of ten thousand bagpipes, to which the constant and mono- 
tonous ery of ‘ de l'eau,’ < de V'eau,’ seemed to form a huge drone. 
In the midst of the confusion, however, politeness was not for- 
gotten; und more than once, when I was giving, or attempting to 
give, any trifling assistance, the females of the house apologized 
with such expressions as ‘ Monsieur, j’ai penr que vous vous incom- 
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modiez.’ ‘ Monsieur, vous vous donnez beaucoup de peine.’ 
* Monsieur, je vous demande mille pardons.’ 


‘No long time after the beginning of the confusion, happening to 
enter the dining-room, I found three ladies, attended by as many 
gentlemen, zealously engaged in the business of the table. This I 
thought was a good specimen of French indifference. Unfortunately 
I afterwards discovered that one of the gentlemen and all the ladies 
were English. 


* At length there was no longer any pretence for continuing the 
war. All were obliged to allow, like Alexander, that there was 
nought left to conquer; and nothing now remained but to celebrate 
the triumph. Here, however, as elsewhere, we found that though 


* All join the fray, yet few the triumph share.’ 


Most of the people rapidly dispersed of their own accord; and the 
tardy were reminded of what was proper, by the bayonets of the 
soldiers. I saw this gentle remonstrance applied to the breast of a 
boy about twelve years old, who had staid rather longer than 
Messieurs les gens d’armes thought altogether necessary. Indeed, 
several ragged urchins showed great unwillingness to depart, until 
one or two veterans ran after them with their sheathed swords ; 
by which valorous charge the little rogues were at length effectually 
dispersed. After posting centinels at the different entrances to 
the inn, the soldiers at length marched back to their quarters. 
Notwithstanding their ridiculous conduct at the close of the affair, 
I must not omit to state that they gave real and valuable assistance, 
when assistance appeared to be wanted. 


‘It was now seven o’clock, and as we had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, we began to think a little seriously about the loss of 
the dinner, which we doubted not had been utterly spoiled in the 
confusion. We found, however, that at a French hotel, dinner 
was a matter of too much importance to be neglected, even in 
times of the greatest anxiety. It appeared that at the first symp- 
tom of danger, all the dishes had been carefully removed to 
another apartment, where they had been kept both clean and 
warm. They were now displayed in successive courses by the 
pretty Breton waiting-maids, whose round faces smiled as good- 
humouredly as before; our landlady looked as blooming as ever; 
the dinner was in excellent order; in a word, all was well; and 
we heard nothing more of the fire, save that a flock of old women 
cackled over the matter under the window of the dining-room, and 
that our host, at the close of what a mere Englishman would call a 
prodigious meal, affectingly lamented that the alarm had deprived 
him of all appetite,’ 








CAPTAIN MACNAGHTEN. 


Two printed pamphlets of 152 pages octavo, coutaining a full re 
port of the proceedings of two courts-martial held in India, and an 
open letter, of 16 foolscap folio pages, have been left by Captain 
Macnaghten at the Office of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ with an open 
note to the printer of this work, stating that the letter was intended 
for publication in its ensuing Number, and adding, that if there be 
no objection, he would like to see a proof. To say nothing of the 
pamphlets, which, being already printed, may be widely circulated 
without our aid, it will be sufficient perhaps to give the opening sen- 
tence of the written letter, to show how difficult it is to know when 
a controversy is to end, and how necessary it is to set limits to what 
might otherwise become interminable. The author of the letter, 
addressing the Editor, says: ‘ Having already disclaimed all inten- 
tion of continuing a controversy with a man whom I conceive inca- 
pable of conducting his own part of it in an honest and manly way, 
I should not again address you on the subject, were it not for the 
use you have made of my avowed determination to notice you no 
farther.’—T he intention not to continue this controversy, which had 
before been publicly avowed, and to which one might expect the 
person making the avowal to adhere, is here acknowledged to have 
been grounded on a conviction, that the opponent of the writer was 
incapable of conducting his part of it in an honest and manly way : 
that is, in a way to the perfect satisfaction of Captain Macnaghten 
himself. And yet, because the Editor has given (as Captain Mac- 
naghten still thinks) fresh proofs of his being incapable of carrying 
on a controversy, according to his (Captain Macnaghten’s) notions 
of honesty and maaliness,—the very circumstance which first induced 
him to resolve on not prolonging a controversy with such a person, 
is now urged as the strongest of reasons for his renewing or con- 
tinuing it! We ask the reader, candidly, can there be any rational 
hope of satisfying such an individual? There is no doubt, that any 
thing we might offer as anabstract of his own statements, (and 
it would require a volume to give the whole,) would be, in his es- 
timation, a‘ garbled account ;’—no doubt, that any reasons we might 
adduce of our own, would be called ‘ foreign to the question in 
dispute ;'—no doubt, that any disclaimer of the imputation of 
malice, (by showing that the feeling could not have actuated the 
writer,) would be called ‘ an evasion of responsibility ;—no doubt, 
that every unanswerable argument would be called ‘ shuffling and 
quibbling sophistry ;—for where was yet the personal contro- 
versy, in which the party in the wrong was ever satisfied with the 
matter or manner of the party in the right? Such a phenomenon 
has never yet been met with, and certainly we do not think it is 
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likely to be found for the first time in the person of Captain Mac- 
naghten. 

The history of this case is very brief; Certain statements re- 
specting the Press in India, and the persons connected with its 
management, having from time to tithe appeared in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald,’ in the General Summary of News, compiled by different 
persons, from such authorities as were accessible to them, and sin- 
cerely believed to be worthy of credit, Captain Macnaghten, as one 
of the parties who considered himself unjustly blamed in these state- 
meuts, prints a full report of the proceedings of two Indian courts- 
martial, as well as another pamphlet, in which he attempts to 
to show that the statements given in the ‘ Herald’ were un- 
worthy of eredit. From the circumstance of the second pam- 
phlet being declared, in a note from himself, to be ‘ not published,’ 
we had imagined that its circulation was confined to a few persons 
connected with India, and the conduetors of the public press. 
But in this we were, it seems, mistaken, Captain Macnaghten now 
rejecting the imputation of it being a‘ private pamphlet,’ and 
adding, that the reason of his stating it to be ¢ not published,’ was, be- 
cause he apprehended the party applying for it might intend to make 
it the ground of an action for libel, (which seems very like a desire, 
on Ais part, to shrink from that legal responsibility for his own wri- 
tings, which he thinks it unworthy in his opponent not to take upon 
himself for the writings of another, though, in point of fact, no responsi- 
bility was meant to be avoided, the only object in stating the truth be- 
ing to show that malice was supposed, where it could not have exist- 
ed ;) and that so far from its being ¢ a hole and corner production,’ 
as we had called it, he had made it as public as he possibly could, 
copies of it having been sent to as many gentlemen connected with 
the East India Company as the number printed could supply, and 
to the Editors of the public papers on both sides of politics indis- 
criminately——Well !—one would have thought at least that this 
placed the two parties in the controversy on pretty equal terms. 
Here was publication for publication, matter for matter, and name 
for name. ‘The public, who saw both, might judge for themselves ; 
and what has since been written in allusion to this pamphlet, can- 
not have altered the balance, for Captain Macnaghten himself says, 
in reference to this, ‘I am persuaded that no person can read your 
observations on my pamphlet, and say you have answered it.’ Very 
possibly not, for that was not the object, after a public declaration 
from its author, that ‘ there was no intention (on his part) to prolong 
a controversy with a man whose censure was more desirable than 
his praise.’ But, though every one who reads our remarks, must, 
according to Captain Maenaghten, be satisfied that they leave him 
in triumphant possession of all his unanswered statements, and that 
we have altogether failed in establishing our positions, yet he is not 
satisfied! We ask again, what could ever satisfy such a disposi- 
tion? We give him the ‘ censure’ which he thinks ‘so much 
more desirable than our praise.’ yet he wishes us to revoke the 
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gift: we offer him our * forgiveness’ for epithets which we sup- 
posed him to have used as much in error as in anger; but, he says 
of this, ‘ I require it not, nor will I accept it.’ What he really 
does desire, or whether there is any rations! hope of his being per- 
fectly satisfied with it, is not easy to divine. There is this plain 
course, however, open to him to pursue: As he chose, in the first 
instance, to print his Reply to the statements contained in the 
‘ Oriental Herald,’ and subsequently the full report of the proceed- 
ings of the courts-martial in India, in pamphlets, for distribution 
among persons connected with India, and with the English press, 
this channel is still entirely at his command, cither for a republica- 
tion of his ‘ unanswered’ statements, in a second edition of his 
two pamphlets already before the world, or for any additional mat- 
ter he may have to lay before it in new ones. And to remove all 
scruples that he may entertain as to being visited with a prosecution 
at law, or any other proceeding, for whatever he may say in any 
of them, we pledge ourselves,—not according to Captain Mac- 
naghten’s fashion, toalter our intentions afew days afterwards,—but, 
seriously and solemnly, neither to institute a legal or any other 
process for redress, nor even to write another line in continuation 
of a controversy, which Captain Macnaghten was the first to de- 
clare his intention not to continue, but of the acting on which we 
shall be the first to set the example. As to anything which we 
might write proving satisfactory to Captain Macnaghten himself, 
we could entertain no hope of it; and if what we have already 
written, be insufficient to satisfy the public, before whom the state- 


ments of each party have now been fully laid, nothing that we could 
add would be likely to effect it. On every consideration, therefore, 
the inutility of further controversy is apparent, and if, at this stage 
of it, Captain Macnaghten thinks his statements still ¢ unan- 
swered,’ he has the victory in his own hands, and we can only add, 
long may he live to enjoy it! 


SONNET.—A COMMON CHARACTER. 


Nor altogether wicked—but so weak, 

That greater villains made of him their tool ; 
Not void of talent—yet so much a fool 

As honour by dishonest means to seek ; 
Proud to the humble—to the haughty meek ; 
In flattery servile—insolent in rule ; 

Keen for his owa—for others’ interest cool ; 
Hate in his heart—and smiles upon his cheek. 
This man, with abject meanness join’d to pride, 
Was yet a pleasant fellow in his day ; 

For all unseemly traits he well could hide, 
Whene’er he ningled with the great and gay : 
But he is buried now—and, when he died, 

No one seem’d sorry that he was away ! 














STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 


BY A COLONIST. 
No. IV. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Graham’s Town, South Africa, Oct. 15, 18925. 
For certain reasons, which it is unnecessary to specify, I beg 
that you will insert in the ‘ Oriental Herald ’ the two following let- 
ters to Earl Bathurst, in priority to any of my former communica- 
tions which may still remain unpublished. 
A Care Coronist. 


Letter I, 
To the Right Honourable Earl Bathurst, &c. &c. &c. 


My Lorp,—The time is at length approaching, when the state 
of this long-misgoverned colony is to be made the subject of Par- 
liamentary inquiry. ‘That it has, for the last twenty years, during 
which it has been under the British dominion, been subjected to a 
system of oppression and mal-administration, has been made suffi- 
ciently apparent. The inhabitants of the colony, in general, are 
willing to acquit your Lordship of any wilful participation in the 
manifold wrongs they have suffered; but it will depend on your 
Lordship’s own conduct, at the present crisis, whether they will 
abide by that opinion, or be obliged to throw a share, at least, of 
the blame upon the Home Department. If, in the inquiry that is 
about to take place, your Lordship should fairly and manfully come 
forward, without any disingenuous attempt to bilk the question, or 
any underhand manceuvres to screen any person or persons (how- 
ever powerful their interest or parliamentary influence) who may 
have been the cause of the manifold acts of tyranny and injustice 
which have been committed,—if your Lordship should appear will- 
ing to furnish every information that may lead to the detection of 
crime, and the punishment of delinquents,—if your Lordship should 
appear willing to amend our deplorable condition,—to root out 
effectually the weeds which have so long overgrown the political 
soil of the Cape of Good Hope, and to grant its inhabitants a fair 
proportion of the liberties and privileges of their British brethren ;— 
then, my Lord, the colonists will not fail to retain and cherish the 
opinion, that your Lordship has been hitherto misled by the repre- 
sentations of those persons whose duty it was to make the Home 
Department acquainted with the real state of affairs. But if your 
Lordship, on the contrary, should evade inquiry, withhold informa- 
tion, lead public curiosity upon a false scent, and endeavour to 
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screen those of whom it is your Lordship’s duty to make examples,— 
if your Lordship should grant the colonists no greater freedom or 
privilege than the state of public feeling, and the voice of Parlia- 
ment shall extort from your reluctant hand ; not only the colonists, 
but the British nation, must and will ascribe to your Lordship all 
the evils which they have suffered, and ina great measure acquit 
the subordinate functionaries of wilful malversation. 


With what truth I know not, but it is generally reported in this 
colony, that your Lordship obtained your present situation through 
the great interest and Parliamentary influence of the Beaufort 
Family. Gratitude is, no doubt, always amiable, and frequently a 
duty; but when duties clash, the lesser must give way to the 
greater. The duty we owe our country is the greatest and most 
imperative. To it all others ought to give place. The gratitude 
of an individual in private life is one ching, that of a man in high 
office another. If, my Lord, you really are under obligations to the 
Beaufort family, your purse, your house, and your private support 
in every way should be at their service ; but your duty to your 
sovereign and your country forbids your carrying that gratitude 
into the Council, the House of Lords, or the Colonial Office. An 
individual of that family is, together with your Lordship, already 
at the bar of public opinion; and it must shortly be proved whe- 
ther oneor bothare criminal, whether that individual has acted un~ 
der the direction and protection of your Lordship, or has misre- 
presented circumstances, and acted upon his own responsibility. 


Your Lordship is suspected in this colony (I hope unjustly) of 
having prolonged inquiry, in order to weary out the complaints of 
the colonists. If so, your Lordship will find yourself wonderfully 
mistaken as to the result, and will discover that the public outcry 
against the present system will continue daily to increase ; that the 
opposition will be more strongly armed, and that your Lordship 
will be obliged to grant as a right, what at present would be grate- 
fully received as a boon. It will rest with your Lordship to prove, 
that the state of the colony was such as to prevent earlier informa- 
tion from being given, without throwing impediments into the way 
of those whose duty it was immediately to represent the most se- 
rious grievances, leaving the minor ones to future consideration. 
The public will be able to determine whether, in withholding in- 
formation from Parliament, your Lordship has been guided by a 
sense of duty, or a wish to screen your friends; whether your 
Lordship actually was not in possession of the information required, 
or withheld it from sinister motives. 


There are certain portions of the Cape jurisprudence which might, 
and ought immediately to have been changed. Of the abuses which 
prevailed in particular departments, your Lordship could not have 
been unaware ; and I shall presently bring some of these more spe- 
cifically under notice. 
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Your Lordship is, no doubt, possessed of too much discernment, 
not to perceive that the enlightened policy of the heads of the other 
departments of his Majesty’s Government is daily obtaining for them 
the almost unlimited confidence and approbation of the nation ; and 
that you will ultimately either be obliged to adopt the same line of 
conduct, or to resign your office. Messrs. Peel, Canning, and Ro- 
binson, keep peace with public intelligence, and wisely concede what 
they know they cannot long withhold,—thus making a merit of ne- 
cessity. Let me advise you, my Lord, for your own advantage, to 
follow their example. I have the honour to be, &e. 


Lerrer II. 

My Lorp,—It is now generally anticipated that Lord Charles 
Somerset will endeavour to defend his conduct, by asserting that 
his arbitrary government was the consequence of ¢ Dutch law.’ 
If he can prove this, it may in some measure extenuate some of his 
actions, but can by no means form the grounds of acquittal, with- 
out bringing your Lordship into a dilemma of a similar nature to 
that in which the Governor is himself at preseut placed. If the 
British Governor of a ceded colony found the laws arbitrary and 
bad, was it, or was it not, his duty to represent that circumstance 
to the Home Department? I anticipate your Lordship’s answer : 
It was his duty. It then must be asked, did Lord Charles Somer- 
set make such representation or not? If he did not, he evidently 
neglected his duty, and concealed our real state. If he did, your 
Lordship has neglected yours; and, being acquainted with the bad- 
ness of our institutions, you have refused, or delayed, for twenty 
years to amend them. I am more inclined to lay the blame on the 
Governor than upon your Lordship, but ‘ exitus acta probat.’ 


Allowing that Lord Charles Somerset did make the necessary 
representations, it still remains to be proved that he has acted ac- 
cording to Dutch law. As a private individual, I cannot be sup- 
posed to be perfectly acquainted either with Dutch law, or with 
the charges that have been brought against the Governor ; but I 
will ask a few plain questions, which, I apprehend, any member of 
the House of Lords or Commons may be competent to answer : 
Was the disbanding of the old Cape regiment, and the raising of a 
new one, in order to promote the Governor’s two sons,—was the ap- 
pointment of Henry Somerset, Esq., to the lucrative post of Com- 
missioner of Stamps,—was the appointment of Major Somerset to the 
command of the frontier, and the withdrawing of senior officers to 
enable him to hold that command,—was the establishment of the 
Government farm of Somerset, by which the bread was taken out 
of the mouths of the inhabitants,—were the immense sums that 
have been lavished on Newlands, Groote Post, Camps Bay Cottage, 
&e., &c.,—was the banishment of Mr. Greig, without a crime, and 
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without a trial—was the suppression of the Literary Society of 
Cape ‘Town, and the ‘ Society for the Dissemination of Religious In- 
struction’ at Uitenhage,--was the prosecution of Messrs. Cook, 
Edwards, and Hoffman, for memorializing the Lords of the Trea- 
sury,——was the é//egal condemnation and cruel treatment of Edwards, 
however culpable he might have been, and without alluding to his 
being a returned convict, which was not known at the time of his 
prosecution,—was the shameful abuse of the Government Press in 
deceiving the public, and libelling individuals obnoxious to the So- 
mersets,—was the insult offered to the Chief-Justice, * when he was 
told that if he did not perform his functions more to the Governor’s 
liking, another would be found to fill them,—was the dismissal of 
Captain Campbell from the heemradship for complaining of the 
insolence of Rivers,--was the appointment of Mr. Deitz, an ‘ un- 
rehabiliated bankrupt,’ and of Captain Hope, without the recom- 
mendation of the Board, and contrary to the colonial regulations,+— 


* Poor Sir John mentioned this insolent message to a friend of mine ‘ with 
tears in his eyes.’ But Sir Johnis indeed a poor creature, and this is not the 
only occasion on which he has allowed himself to be * bullied.’ 

+ The following accurate account of Captain Hope’s appointment is ex- 
tracted from the letter of one of the most respectable gentlemen in Albany, 
and who has, since Major Dundas became landdrost, received a place 
in the magistracy of that district. It is dated * Graham’s Town, April 3, 
1825.’ 

‘ About three years back, Captain Hope’s company of artiliery was ordered 
home to England; but as he had, by his diligence, assiduity, and officious- 
ness, on the race-course, and in the stables, rendered valuable service to his 
Excellency, he was rewarded by the situation of signal officer of this district. 
Some months after his arrival on the frontier, he was appointed a heemraad (or 
juryman) of the local Court ; and as this appointment was irregular and illegal, 
I shall enter into a short detail of it. 

‘On the formation of a new district, the landdrost and heemraden are 
appointed by the Governor; two of the jurymen go out each year, and others 
are elected by the Board of Landdrost and Heemraden to fill their places, and 
this election is confirmed by the Governor. The persons so elected must 
possess certain qualifications, such as being burzhers, proprietors of land to 
a certain extent, &c. &e. 

* You are aware that some of the heemraden were dismissed by the Governor, 
when it was found they would not submit to the rudeness of Mr. Rivers, the 
then landdrost, and that others resigned in disgust. According to the esta- 
blished law of the colony, the vacancies should have been filled up by the Board ; 
but his Lordship perhaps thought that they might not nominate persons ex- 
actly suited to his taste, he therefore saved the Board the trouble of an election, 
and filled up the vacancies himself. In this manner was Captain Hope ap- 
pointed, being then and now on the fall pay of his regiment, and not possessed 
of a foot of land, nor any of the qualifications which the law requires fora 
juryman or heemraad. 

‘ Captain Hope has well and truly fulfilled the prediction uttered at the time, 
for in every case before the Court, when the landdrost or the Governor had, 
or were supposed to have, an interest in it, he appeared to act as counsel for 
the Crown instead of a calm and impartial juryman. ‘The investigation of Mr. 
Geary’s case, and the trial of Hobson, are memorable instances of his efforts 
in this way. 

‘IT do not know what are the particular regulations of the Board of Ord- 
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was the quashing of all complaints, however well founded, against 
the Magistrates,—was the appointment of Captain Fitzroy to the 
vendue mastership,—-was the proclamation against ‘ seditious meet- 
ings in Albany,’ when no such meetings had occurred, or were an- 
ticipated,—-was the granting of several hundred thousand acres of 
land to the ‘ addressing boors,’ and the refusal of even of their 
just claims to the most respectable British settlers,—was the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Rivers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Cuyler, in the 
magistracy, after all that had been proved against them,---was the 
seizing and searching of private papers, and the imprisonment of 
innocent persons, such as Wilmot and others,——was the raising of 
the ‘ Albany levy,’ in order to augment Mr. Rivers’s salary with 
2000 rix-dollars, and to satisfy other parasites with smaller ‘ mi- 
litary appointments,’--was the reply to the memorial of J. Mar- 
shall,---was the continuation of Mr.Goodwin in office (ci-divant 
chopman, now executor of ‘ search warrants, &c.’),—--was the treat- 
ment of Peter Retief,---were all these, and a thousand similar trans- 
actions, in accordance with Dutch law and practice ¢ No, my Lord, 
they were not. I affirm, without fear of contradiction, that these 
acts were, for the most part, in direct contravention of ‘ Dutch 
law,’ and of Roman, Indian, and English law.* They were the ar- 
bitrary acts of the Governor, or of those under his immediate con- 
trol; and if Lord Charles Somerset and his agents are not strictly 
called to account for them, both law and justice will be denied to 
this long-abused settlement, and to the numerous individuals whose 
just complaints still remain without redress. 

T shall conclude this letter with a brief sketch of the ‘ rise and 
progress ’ of the young Somersets, for your Lordship’s more precise 
information, and as a sample of Lord Charles Somerset’s ‘ political 
talents.’ 





nance respecting officers of artillery holding staff situations abroad, while their 
company or regiment is at home ; but Ido know, that no officer in the line 
can hold any such appointment absent from his regiment.’ 

Since the above was written, Captain Hope has been removed from Albany 
by his patron to a more fitting appointment. He is now Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, &c. in Cape Town, in conjunction with Mr. Jones, alias the 
Spy Oliver. 

* If Lord Charles Somerset was so much cramped by Dutch colonial law 
that he was obliged to allow so many abuses to be perpetrated under its sanction, 
how comes it that he could set aside at his pleasure any part of it which hap- 
pened to interfere with his own interests, or even his amusements? Did he 
not in 1822 repeal, by proclamation, that part of the colonial code which re- 
quired two witnesses to prove certain offences? Did he not dispense with this 
precautionary clause, and enact, by his sovereign will and fiat, that in future 
circumstantial evidence should be accounted sufficient to convict all offenders 
against the absurd and oppressive regulations which he had himself promul- 
gated for the ‘ preservation of the game’? and this in a country where, in 
iunumerable cases, the ‘ game’ must absolutely be extirpated to enable the 
husbandman to exist! 
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In the year 1817, it was deemed necessary (for reasons best 
known to Lord Charles Somerset) to disband the Cape regiment, 
retaining only one company as guides to the European troops. 
Shortly afterwards, Captain Henry Somerset arrived in the colony, 
and as it was desirable to put him on full pay, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to raise a troop of colonial Hottentot cavalry, which was of 
course given to the noble Captain. It was then considered that 
Master Charles Somerset ought (being the Governor's son) to be 
at least a Captain also; but to raise a second company so imme- 
diately after the reduction of the Cape regiment, would have been 
rather awkward, and as Master Somerset had, by strict economy in 
the situation of private secretary, and aid-de-camp to his father, 
saved a sufficient sum to purchase, Captain Harding was prevailed 
upon to dispose of his company, receiving a deputy landdrostship in 
addition to the price. But still, what signified a company of in- 
fantry ? it was far too low a grade for a Governor’s son, and as the 
defence of the frontier required oo apropos) a second troop of 
cavalry, a second troop was accordingly raised, and Master Charles 
Somerset became a captain of horse. As the younger brother was 
now a Captain, it was but fair that the elder should mount a step 
higher, and become a Major; but how was this object to be at- 
tained ? In this drowsy time of peace promotion is slow, and only 
to be obtained rapidly by purchase. Lord Charles Somerset’s very 
limited salary (only 10,000/. a year, besides pickings and patron- 
age) did not admit of his launching out money in purchasing for 
his son. Who, ander such circumstances, were more in duty bound 
to pay for the promotion of the beloved son of a beloved Governor, 
than the colonists? But to take a sum immediately out of the 
colonial chest for that purpose was contrary to ‘ Dutch law and 
precedent ;’ to give the son a civil situation was, however, com- 
patible with both. A deputy-landdrostship was the first that 
offered. ‘The salary indeed was moderate, but better small fish 
than none—a penny saved is a penny got. 


In the meantime Lord Charles Somerset visited England, and a 
full landdrost became necessary for Albany. Sir Rufane Donkin 
was placed in a very awkward predicament: he could not appoint 
Captain Somerset, for he had been found unfit even for a deputy 
landdrost ; and then, thought poor Sir Rufane, if I turn him out, 
what will become of those I put in, in case his father returns? In 
this dilemma, Sir Rufane bethought himself of a good expedient ; 
he appointed the Commandant of Simon’s Town Landdrost of 
Albany, and Captain Somerset Commandant of Simon’s Town. 
(Well done Sir Rufane! a good idea that, but it did not serve 
your purpose, for Lord Charles turned your friends out in spite of 
every precaution.) Lord Charles Somerset returned, and finding 
Captain Henry Somerset Commandant of Simon’s Town, it suddenly 
occurred to him that the military situation of Commandant, and 
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the civil one of Resident, which had hitherto always been separate, 
ought to be conjoined. Poor Mr. Brand, who had for several years 
acted as Resident with credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
public, was appointed to the less respectable and less lucrative 
situation of Wharf Master, and Captain Somerset became Com- 
mandant and Government Resident of Simon's 'Town. But still, 
what signified a paltry six or seven thousand dollars a year? Some- 
thing else must be looked out for him. ‘The Deputy Colonial Se- 
cretaryship was abolished after Mr. Ellis’s return to England, but 
the Commissionership of the Stamps remained, worth at least 
10,000 rix-dollars per annum. Who could be more worthy to fill 
the situation than Captain Somerset, and how could he purchase a 
majority without it? Captain Somerset accordingly undertook 
the arduous duties of Commandant and Government Resident of 
Simon’s Town and Commissioner of Stamps. Every thing was now 
in a fair train, when an unforeseen impediment arose. No civil 
situation, no promises, would induce Major Frazer to sell his com- 
mission ; neither arts nor influence, frowns nor favour could prevail. 
‘ I have lived a soldier, and please God will die one,’ said the un- 
compromising veteran. What was to be done? Why, two troops 
of cavalry were surely not sufficient for the protection of the frontier. 
If two more were added to them, a Major of cavalry would 
be required. ‘I'wo more were added, and Captain Somerset be- 
came a Major of cavalry. ‘This augmentation occasioned a Lieut.- 
Colonel to be appointed, and poor Frazer, who had ruined his con 

stitution in the service of the colony, and who, whilst pining under 
a fatal disease, was ordered to head a commando, received the 
news of his promotion on his death-bed.* No sooner was Frazer 
promoted than a new field of ambition rose to view. It was 
expedient that Colonel Frazer (who was not expected to live three 
weeks) should command the frontier, and that Major Somerset 
should join his regiment, as his father wished him te gain laurels, 
and they were no where so cheap as on the eastern frontier, where 
they are always to be won by shooting a score or two of Caffers. 
Simon’s Town was again called to the aid of the Governor, and 


* Major Frazer’s real merits were not unknown at the Horse Guards. He 
had, indeed, ‘ certificates ’ there of a sort which (simple man ) he little dreamt 
of, but the Commander-in-Chief luckily learned how to value them as they 
deserved. I mean ‘ the letters of Colovel Willshive.”. There are persons 
both in Africa and England who will understand me without farther explana- 


ion. In short, Frazer’s case and character were perfectly well appreciaied 


by the honest and honourable mind of the Duke of York ; and on the first op- 
portunity that occurred, to the extrewe astonishment of the Somersets, he was 
promoted without solicitation to the Coloneley of the Cape Corps. 
fortune came too late for poor Frazer 

brother officers call it ‘ a broken heart.’ 
several commandoes with him, and knew him intiately. 
benevolence, thorough probity, aud high honeur, did not exist. 


But good 
He died soon after of a decline—his 

The writer of this note served on 
A man of more real 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was recalled from the frontier, and ap- 
pointed Commandant of Simon’s Town. As was expected, Colonel 
Scott had scarcely time to quit his post before poor Frazer breathed 
his last. Still there were two Majors on the frontier senior to 
Major Somerset. This was awkward ; but the grenadier and light 
infantry companies of the 6th regiment were on some account or 
other immediately required for Cape Town service. They were 
ordered there ; Majors Taylor and Rogers of cuurse accompanied 
them, and Major Somerset thus became Commandant of the Frontier 
and Commissioner of Stamps. Subsequently, two senior brevet 
Majors of the Cape regiment arrived from England; but other 
work was carved out for them, and they were detained in Cape 
Town. A negociation was now set on foot for the purchase of the 
late Colonel Frazer’s commission, but it did not, in the first instance, 
succeed ; Major Somerset obtained only an unattached Lieutenant- 
Coloneley. It was expected that Colonel Hutchinson would have 
come out to take the command, and that Simon’s Town would have 
been again destined to receive her old Commandant and Resident. In 
the nick of time, however, Major Somerset managed to exchange bagk 
again, and now remains Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset, Commandant 
of the Frontier, and Commissioner of Stamps. It would now be an 
act of injustice, and quite contrary to ‘ Dutch law and precedent,’ 
to deprive him of the latter situation, of which he has so long per- 
formed the arduous and fatiguing duties. It is true the public 
suffer some little inconvenience from the Commissioner residing six 
hundred miles from his office,—and the stamps must be conveyed at 
the public expense to Graham’s ‘Town for signature and back 
again,—but what signifies so slight an inconvenience if our beloved 
Governor’s son is benefited by it? 


During these manceuvres, the ‘ Company of Hottentot Guides,’ 
Lord Charles’s orphan bantling, has progressively grown up to four 
troops of cavalry and four companies of infantry. ‘To compare the 
expense of defending the Caffer frontier previous to the disbanding 
of the Cape regiment in 1817, with what it is now, might appear 
invidious,—perhaps, without regular vouchers, the result would not 
be credited in England. I shall therefore only add at present, let 
Messrs. Brougham, Hume, or Hobhouse, call for the accounts, 
and then it will be seen how matters actually stand in that 
respect. 

A Carr Cotonist. 


Oriental Herald, Vel. 12 
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POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


Why covet we, in man’s fond memory, 

To lie embalm’d ‘till doomsday ? Wherefore sigh 
For that which comes not till we cease to be, 

Or prize, what many fools have found, so high ? 
Fame hath a charm which reason cannot see, 

It lies where only Faney’s eagles fly, 

Among the giddy Andes of the soul, 

Where clouds of shadowy glory round it roll. 


Doth not the husbandman, though winter beat 

And shrivel him with hail and frost, behold 

His scented meads new-born of Summer's heat, 

His glowing fields thick strewn with sheaves of gold, 
And smile through present storms at many a feat 

To come, of wild and wanton mirth made bold 

By endless plenty, when the sickles gleam 

On long ripe ridges in the morning beam ? 


So we, who reap in hope the applauding smiles 
And loud acclaims of far posterity, 

Feast on a secret banquet that beguiles 

And binds us captive to sweet Poesy : 

We sow no cunning, and we reap no wiles 

In this bright land of fancy wild and free ; 

And taste, perchance, more deep delight than those 
On whose dull brow the erown of empire glows. 


Kings leave their heirs the means they have of bliss, 
The griping miser leaves his son his treasure, 

The poet, somethingynobler far than this, 

Bequeaths the world eternal founts of pleasure, 
Founts as inebriating as beauty’s kiss, 

Founts that pour forth their waters without measure, 
And all he asks for this—and all he gains— 

Is, that you would be pleased with his remains. 


For this, content he hives the sweets of thought, 

And draws forth beauty from the cloud, the wave, 
And storms, and thunder ; and, with lightning fraught, 
Flashes forth brightness from the gloomy graye, 

As oft as in his page delight is sought ; 

For though the noiseless waves of Lethe lave 

His coffin and his clay, his soul remains 

Spread o’er the leaf that tells his joys and pains. 


January 20, 1827. Bion. 
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THE INDIANS OF MOUNT CARMEL. 


Tue ‘ Memoires du Chevalier d’Arvienx,’ a book of the high- 
est repute among Continental scholars, though so unaccountably 
neglected among us as to be searcely known, contains the an- 
nexed curious account of some Indians who had in his time, (1660,) 
taken possession of a grotto upon Mount Carmel. Whether 
these Indian hermits were Moslems or Ulindoos, does not ap- 
pear, and although the use which the Chevalier says they made 
of their beads is strictly Mohammedan, it would rather seem, from 
the tenor of the whole aneedote, that they were followers of 
Brahma, What particular inducement they had to select Pales- 
tine for their retreat, I know not; but I believe that in some of 
Captain Wilford’s extracts from the Puranas, whether genuine or 
not, I cannot say, there is a glowing and particuiar description 
of that country, which is also noted there as abounding in holy 
men. Some of your readers better acquainted with the subject, 
may be able to elucidate what appears to be a curious question. 

Let me take this opportunity to say, that Doctor Clarke,* had 
he had the advantage of reading these ‘ Memoires,’ would not 
have been led by the authority of Moreri to pronounce the 
‘Voyages de M. Thevenot’ a spurious work, and to assert that 
the ingenuous author never left his native land. M. d’Arvieux 
bears testimony to his accuracy, and met him in Syria. The ex- 
treme scarcity, however, of the Memoires of the Chevalier may 
alone account for the Doctor not having used them, though he 
quotes the two first volumes, published, IL believe, by La Roque, 
with high encomiums; the passage, in which M. Thevenot’s 
name is mentioned in P. Labat’s edition of the whole of the Me- 
moires in six volumes, may perhaps be wanting in the one used 
by Doctor Clarke, which I have never read. DS. 





° 
‘ Some Indians have, for many years past, taken up their abode 
in one of the finest grottos in this mountain, (Carmel.) It ap- 
pears to have been hewn out of the rock, in the most remote ages, 
The length of it is about twenty paces, the breadth twelve, 
and it is about twelve or fifteen feet high. ‘The four corners are 
perfect right angles, and the walls so smooth, that it would seem 
as if the best masons had been employed upon them. The entrance 
is fine, and in good proportion ; it looks upon the sea, and gives 
light also to the grotto, which has no window. The furthest end 
is taken up by a table of the same rock, left as if for an altar, and 
above that is a frame, as it were, for the reception of a picture. 
‘On the left of this large grotto is a smaller one, the door and 
window of which look into the first. Tradition, which gives this 





* See ‘ Travels in Palestine. &c.’ first Volume of the Edition in 4to. 
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grotto to Elias also, tells us that it was throtigh this window the 
Prophet preached to the people, who, for the purpose of hearing 
him, assembled in the large grotto. The Indians who now occupy 
it, sometimes light up lamps there, and have attached to the roof 
and walls tufts of rag of various colours, incontestible marks of 
that extreme poverty of which they make profession. By the side 
of the gate of the chief grotto, is a cistern eut in the rock, to 
receive the rain water which flows down the mountain, and to 
which you ascend by several steps hewn out of the rock also. 

‘ These good people live by their own labour ; they make baskets 
and mats of rushes. They freely share whatever they have with 
the poor who solicit it, and are always ready to render service 
without seeking a recompense. Their abstinence is almost beyond 
belief, and their sufferings in this melancholy dwelling, together 
with the penances they undergo, their frequent fasts, their per- 
petual silence, their watchings and uninterrupted prayers, and 
many mortifications, the detail of which Lam unable to give for 
want of sufficient information, have made them so thin, meagre, 
and fleshless, that their bones seem only covered by a blackish 
skin, wrinkled, scorched, and tanned by the heat of the sun. 

‘ They are, nevertheless, polite and attentive; they received us 
with the greatest cordiality, presented us with dried fruits and 
water, and one of them, who spoke Arabic somewhat fluently, en- 
tertained us with a discourse upon a contempt of the world, death, 
and the fear of God. Few of them, however, know the language 
of the country; out of the whole fifteen or sixteen, only two of 
them spoke Arabic; the rest know only Persian or Indian, nor do 
they care to learn more, apprehensive that if they did, they might 
be more visited, their solitude and silence interrupted, and occasion 
be given to offend Ged in the course of their commerce with men. 

‘ They are troublesome to no one, ask for nothing, and live fru- 
gally on fruit, herbs, and rige, which they get for their mats and 
baskets. We wished to give them a few piastres ; they modestly 
refused them, saying, that it was against their custom; luckily, 
both for us and them, some Arabs were passing by, who had rice 
with them; we bought three bags of it, which we gave them, and 
which they received with many thanks and blessings. They wished 
to return the bags, and we had much difficulty to persuade them 
to keep them; they appeared, indeed, to want clothing, for most 
of them were nearly naked, and were only covered by some paltry 
rags which the Arabs give them, when they meet with a prize. 

‘ These good solitaries have made a dry stone wall, within which 
they have planted fig, pomegranate, and other trees, which at once 
give them both shade and fruit. It is to be regretted that the 
Carmelites do not instruct them in our faith. These good people 
have but a step to make to reach it,and would assuredly, in a 
short time, rival those holy hermits who have sanctified themselves 
in the deserts of Palestine and Egypt. 
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* Their sole furniture is a few mats, three or four carthern pots 
to cook their rice in, when they have any, and some pitchers to 
fetch water. They had all long chaplets of beads round their 
necks, each bead, like those used by the Turks, being of the same 
size. They use them in recounting the attributes of God, and in 
reckoning the number of blessings they pronounce upon him. We 
left them in admiration ef a life so austere and penitential, and 
returned to the monastery of the Carmelites of the new law.’*— 
Memoires du Chevalier d’Arvieux, tom. 2d, p. 3083—312. 


MARCUS BRUTUS. 


Wuy wert thou register’d by Fame, 
Immortal Roman? wherefore still 

Doth Freedom, lingering on thy name, 
Feel her stern breast with ardour shrill ? 
"Tis to thy dagger that we owe 

The spectre fears that haunt the bed 

Of tyrants, whom it taught to know 
Power could not shield the lawless head 


Yes, ‘tis to thee, and such as thee, 

More than to reasonings quaint and cold, 
We owe it, that proud Liberty 

Wears siill her glory, as of old: 

That, spite of hireling pen and sword, 
Power’s slavish minions wield for bread, 
A despot ’s still a thing abhorr’d, 

A thing men scorn far more than dread. 


And what though learning hinders not 
Th’ historic pen from aiming yet, 

With desperate arguments, to blot 

Thy glorious fame? + The sophist met, 
In this, the meed such deeds should find, 
Oblivion, and neglect, and scorn, 
Striving absurdly to unbind 

Th’ eternal wreath thy brow hath worn 


So shall all schemes be wreck’d, that aim, 
Brutus, to bear thee down the deep 
Of obloquy, for o’er thy name 
Virtue doth watchful sentry keep: 
And may the hate of man and God, 
And lasting shame, and infamy, 
Make with that spirit their abode, 
Who aims at Liberty through thee ! 
January 3, 1827. Bion. 


* 4 description of this grotto—1816—upwards of 150 years later, will be 
found in the * Travels in Palestine,’ by the Editor of this Work, p. 120, first 
quarto edition. 

+ Gibbon’s Digression on the Character of Brutus ; which lies, happily, ia 
that utter neglect it so justly merited from mankind. 
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SOURCES OF THE BURRAMPOOTER 


To the Editor of the Monthly Book, entitled the 
© Oriental Herald, 


Str,—It is not often that the celestials deign to hold converse er 
correspondence e with the lowly sons of earth, but, on very particulat 
vecasions, such has sometimes been permitted ; ; and, for reasons 
unknown below, | new econdeseend to make you, as the official 
Heracp of the Orienrat Devries, the favoured channel of so 
transcendent an houour. 

Know, then, fortunate mortal, that these ambrosial lines are 
penned by no less a personage than the far-famed Branmaputra, 
the son of almighty Brahma, and the reputed twin-brother of the 
still more celebrated heaven-descended Gunea;: and that I have 
deigned to impart to your enraptured ear and understanding, that 
the hitherto impenetrable mystery which has involved my birth 
and native haunts, from the beginning of time, is at length about 
to be dissipated, and the preeinets of the sacred margin of my parent 
Inke—the wonder-working Brahmakoond *—to be trodden by the 
venturous foot of the European pilgrim; but, that the auspicious 
moment for the fulfilment of this grand event has not yet arrived. 

In the mean time, in conseqnence of certain misunderstandings 
among the terrestrial sages, termed Geographi-Philosophers, I am 
deputed by the god Yama ¥ to set a few preliminary matters right, 
and to award to each of those aspiring investigators the meed of 
praise due to their successive endeavours, according to their re- 
spective claims and merits. 

First, then, be it known, O son of earth! that it was the will of 
the great Brahma that the sacred spot which gave me birth should 
remain involved in impenetrable mystery until the present time ; 
and that the important secret, being unworthy of the degenerate 
offspring of Asia, should be left to be disclosed by the energetic 
children of Europe, after their having, in the first instance, as- 
sisted in adding to the bewildering nature of its mystic veil. 

2d, In proof of this great truth, I need only ask, What followers 
of Brahma, of Boodha, of Jina, of Vishnoo, or of Siva, have 
hitherto dared to venture within the celestial snow-clad region 


* It is understood by all orthodox Hindoos, that pilgrims visiting the banks 
of the Brahmakoond take flight to heaven in the form of geese, or other aquatic 
avimals. 

+ Yama,—vulg. Jum-deo, the Hindoo God of Justice. 
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which boasts of giving me birth ?* Or what disciple of the Prophet 
Mohammed has presumed, unpunished, to intrude upon even the 
trackless wilds which guard the base of my cloud-capt Himalayan 
shrine? + Nay, even the mighty son of the great Con-fu-chie was 
timely warned from attempting to explore my forbidden springs, by 
his reckless lying messengers being driven back from the precincts 
of their reputed source by the swords of the mighty invader.t 


3d, In evidence of the philosophers of Europe having, in the first 
instance, only added to the bewildering mystery that envelops my 
birth, I need only instance the origin and progress through earth 
assigned to me by the cabalistic arts of a D’ Anville, through the 
realms of the Golden-footed Monarch,§ at once overturned by the 
more powerful wizard-hand of a Rennel, who for half a century 
doomed me, after thousands of miles of wandering amid the inhos- 
pitable regions of Tibet, to double, per force, upon my natural 
course, and visit the mean abodes of the imbecile children of Assam 
and Bengal, for the supposed purpose of indulging a farewell em- 
brace with my sister Gunga, before her final dissolution in the waters 
of the mightier ocean. |} 


But the era of inevitable disclosure approached ; and, therefore, 
although the staggering researches of a Wade proved unavailing, 
in turn, appeared several hardy sons of the North, who, dissatisfred 
with the existing state of things, dared to doubt the accumulated 
contradictory testimony of former sages ; and, advancing from dif- 
ferent quarters, had made considerable progress in the great object 





* This probably alludes to the circumstance, that in none of the Hindoo 
books is there any express description of the Brahmapootra; nor has any 
Indian pilgrim been yet met with who had visited the lake of Brahmakoond. 

+ No Mahommedan writer has ever thrown any light upon the source ef this 
great river; and of a large Mogul army which invaded Assam, the scene of 
one of its supposed sources, few returned to tell the tale of their disasters. 

¢ This, no doubt, refers to the Lamas sent into Tibet by order of an Em- 

ror of China to explore the sources of the Sanpoo ; but who were deterred 
rom their purpose by the approach of an army of Tartar invaders, and were 
content to return with hearsay accounts, instead of personal investigation, of 
the river’s sources. 

§ This evidently alludes to the geographical labours of the illustrious 
D’Anville, who, on the authority of the Jesuit missionaries resident in China, 
employed to construct a map of that empire, gave it as his opinion, that the 
Sanpoo ran into, or became the Irawadee, or river of Ava. 

|| This, no doubt, points to the no less illustrious Major Rennel’s investiga- 
tions respecting the geography of this celebrated river, and the course assigned 
by him to the Sanpoo, first, easterly through Tibet, and then suddenly west- 
ward through Assam, and finally, south through Bengal, to meet its mighty 
rival, the Ganges, close to its junction with the sea. 

4 This appears to refer to the valuable geographical researches of Dr. Wade, 
who accompanied a detachment of troops sent into Assam from Bengal, about 
thirty years ago ; and who also sent to England, for publication, a ‘ History 
of Assam,’ the fate of which is now unknown. 
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of their pursuit ; * when, lo! to aid their efforts, and in partial ful- 
filment of the inevitable fiat of Brahma, two mighty armies poured 
into the regions of Assam and Ava, accompanied by their respective 
skilful sages, bearing magical instruments of extraordinary powers, 
known to Europeans by the unpronounceable names of theodolites, 
compasses, telescopes, sextants, astrolabes, pedometers, perambu- 
lators, and various other strange engines, with books of necromantic 
knowledge and power without number, prepared to aid the mighty 
undertaking! + But, as yet, all—all in vain. For, behold ! an indi- 
vidual, more mighty than his fellows, skilled in every cabalistic art, 
and deeply versed in polyglottic lore, jealous of their united efforts, 
appear in the learned halls of London, from the academic groves 
of Berlin, and exploring the hidden sources of prophetic knowledge, 
locked up in the uncouth hieroglyphies of China and Tartary within 
the archives of LEADENHALL, extracted and conveyed thence the 
supposed astounding secret, across the mighty waters, and de- 
posited the same in the profoundest cavern of the ‘ Magazin 
Asiatique,’ to be exploded at once upon the astonished world! £ 
Had the deed been nobly dared, doubly estimable would have 
been the result; but, unfortunately, an evil spirit guided the re- 
searching hand and enlightening torch, and, when least expected, 
at once dashed the cup of merit from the expectant lip, and the 
laurel wreath from the exulting brow of the astonished sage,---to 
be awarded ere long to some more gencrous competitor of fame 
in the ever genial land of the sun§ 





* It is difficult to say to whom this particularly alludes. Three individuals, 
however, are known to have interested themselves in this great geographical 
question,—viz. Dr. F. Buchanan Hamilton, to whom Indian geography, 
natural history, and statistics, are under very great obligations ; David Scott, 
Esq. political agent with the different states on the north-east frontier of 
Bengal, who has devoted much of his time to scientific and, geographical in- 
quiries ; and Captain Lachlan, of his Majesty’s service, who, during a long 
residence in India, paid much attention to geographical investigations, and, 
being ultimately led to doubt the correctness of the received accounts of the 
source and progress of the Burrampooter, drew up a memoir on the subject, 
and submitted it to the Royal Asiatic Society of London more than two years 
ago. 
+ This must allude, among others, to Lieutenants Burlton and Neufville, 
two intelligent officers of the Company’s service, employed with the division 
of the Bengal army which entered Assam, to whom we are indebted for infor- 
mation regarding the greater part of the course of the Burrampooter through 
Assam ; and who, it is hoped, will yet set the question of its doubtful geo- 
graphy at rest. 

t This no doubt alludes to Monsieur Klaproth, one of the leading members 
of the French Asiatic Society, and an associate of that of London, a savant of 
acknowledged great abilities, whether as a general Oriental linguist, or, as re- 
gards deep geographical and historical research connected with the Eastern 
hemisphere, but with whom, apparently, ad/ the world do not live in perfect 
amity.—See concluding note. 

§ This, we presume, must allude to the paradisial regions of India, in con- 
tradistinetion to this cold and comfortless clime of fogs, frost, and famine. 
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More than this, son of earth! I am not yet permitted to divulge. 
Make a proper use of what the gods condescend to impart, and be- 
lieve that mystery still envelops both the celestial and terrestrial 
origin of 

BraumapcuTra alias Sanroo alias &c. &e. &e. 


Despatched from the celestial mansions this Ist day of the month Magh, iu 
the year of the Kalee Yog 49291, of Vickramaditya or Sumbat, 1885, and of 
Salivahau or Saka, 1750, answering to the 12th of Jan. 1827, of the degenerate 
era of Europeans. 


CONCLUDING NOTE. 

As behoved an appointed messenger of the Oriental gods, we 

have given a place in our pages to the celestial communications, and 

endeavoured, at the same time, to throw such farther light upon 
the subject, as our mortal and finite knowledge admitted. 


In addition to the notes already appended to the text, it may be 
stated, that there appears to have been much crossing and jostling 
among the terrestrials who have been engaged in the race of re- 
search respecting the hitherto doubtful geography of the Burram- 
pooter, ending in Monsieur Klaproth having outstripped all his 
competitors, by first gleaning such information as he could from 
the unpublished memoirs on the subject already alluded to, as hav- 
ing been read before the Royal Asiatic Society of London; and 
then referring to, transcribing, and translating from, the valuable 
Chinese maps deposited in the library of the East India Company 
in Leadenhall Street, such farther particulars as appeared to decide 
the question, as far as original Chinese authorities were concerned, 
and finally publishing the result so obtained in his ‘ Magazin 
Asiatique,’ without a single word of acknowledgment as to either 
of the sources of information to which he was so much indebted. 


Should such have been the case,—and the assertion appears to be 
borne out by the ascertained fact, that M. Klaproth was in London, 
and present at the reading of the memoir in question, in February 
1825, and that he was about the same time busily employed in 
transcribing, from the MS. notes on the face of the Chinese maps 
at the India House, nearly the whole substance of his article in the 
‘ Magazin Asiatique,’ added to his acknowledging that this paper 
was written in March,—we cannot refrain from expressing our 
opinion, that it was altogether unworthy of a colossus of language 
and research like M. Klaproth, to leave unacknowledged his obli- 
gations to any sources of information or corroboration afforded him 
at the liberal hand of strangers; and we leave to him to account 
for this, among his other little literary peccadillos* That M. 





* Vide No. HI. ‘ Magazin Asiatique’ (published at Paris, in April 1826,) p. 
302, where M. Klaproth, in a note at the first page of a * Memoire sur les 
eours du Yarou-Dzangbo-Tehou, ou du grand Fleuve du Tibet, suivi de notice 
sur la source du Burrampouter,’ thus observes: * Fai composé ce Memoire et 
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Klaproth possesses abilities capable of throwing light on any sub- 
ject of philology or geography in which he may engage, there can 
be little doubt ; and that his knowledge of the Chinese and Man- 
choo-Tartar languages has proved essentially beneficial on the pre- 
sent occasion, is equally undisputed. But these are only additional 
reasons why he should be above the too common practice of using 
the information of others without due acknowledgment. 





CAFFER SONG.—THE ROCK OF ELKS. 
‘ Empofos umfula inslu aéta.’ * 


Deep in the forest lies hid a green dell, 
Where fresh from the Rock of Elks blue waters swell ; 
And fast by that fountain a yellow-wood tree,+ 
Which shelters the spot that is dearest to me. ' 
Down by the streamlet my heifers are grazing ; 
Prone o’er the clear pool the herd-boy is gazing ; 
Under the shade my beloved is singing— 
The shade of the tree where her cradle is swinging. 
When I come from the hill as the daylight is fading, 
Though spent with the chase, and the game for my lading, 
My nerves are new strung, and my light heart is swelling, 
As I gaze from the Rock of Elks over my dwelling. 

P. 





la carte qui l’accompagne, au mois de Mars 1825, dans le moment méme ou le 
Lieut. Burlton, occupé de lever le cours superieur du Burrampouter, recut l’avis 
important, que ce fleuve avait sa source au ont de montagnes que bordent le 
Tubet au midi, et qu’il ne pouvait étre identiqué avec le Yarou le Yarou- 
Dzangbo-Tchou. Mon Mémoire, annoncé au milieu de 1825 au public de- 
vrait paraitre dans le premier Cahier de ce Magazin, mais la gravure de la 
earte, et quelques changemens nécessités par les découvertes des Anglais en 
ont retardé la publication.’ But not a word, either here or elsewhere, about 
the rare and valuable maps extracted from at the India House, although con- 
structed subsequent to, and therefore (it may be inferred) superior to, those 
transmitted to D’Anville by Du Halde, having been prepared about forty 
years later in the reign of the Emperor Kien Long by the Jesuit Missionaries 
Hallerstein, Erpinha, and Andrada. And equally little is said of the existence 
of the Memoir by Captain Lachlan, read in M. Klaproth’s presence at the 
* Royal Asiatic Society of London,’ though, no doubt, this also has proved a 
fertile source of information on the subject. 
* i, e. ‘ The rocky cleugh of Elands is our home.’ 


+ The yellow-wood tree (podocarpus elongata) is termed by some writers 
the South African cedar. It grows to a very large size, and in appearance 
much resembles the pine. 
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MADRAS ARMY—VALUE OF CADETSHIPS. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sin—The deep interest you appear to take in the affairs of India, 
as well as the positive good your truly valuable work has already 
produced, forms a sufficient inducement to offer you the following 
statement of facts. I leave it to yourself to bring them before the 
public in any way you may deem most conducive to the advantage 
of those for whose eye they are principally intended ; which it is, 
perhaps, needless to add, are parents thinking of procuring cadet- 
ships for their children. 

In two or three excellent papers, you have already taken the mote 
out of the public eye ; and, to use a theatrical phrase, have given 
a peep behind the curtain in Leadenhall Street. You have also 
courted information on every topic, of general interest, relative to 
India. Let me hope, then, that the statement which IT have to 
submit, will tend to dispel the golden visions with which the snug 
gentlemen, who rule India, have long been wont to dazzle the orbs 
of easy, good humoured, John Bull, to say nothing of his Northern 
neighbour, whose boasted gift of second sight, does not, in the pre- 
sent instance, appear to have preserved him from being ‘ gulled,’ 

I proceed, without further preamble, to lay before you an ab- 
stract of the List of Cadets of 1798 for Madras, as it stood on the 
Ist of January 1826. Seventy-four young gentlemen were appointed 
in the year, and the greater part of them arrived in India in 1799, 
blooming in health, and high in hope. Happy fellows! the spruce 
Englishman; the breeched and unbreeched Scot; the choleric 
Cambrian; the gentleman from Ireland, and the Irish gentleman ; 
all eager for the ‘ bubble reputation,’ and the far-famed riches 
of Golecondah, Twenty-seven years have rolled on, and what is the 
result? On the Ist of January last, twenty-one only of the number 
were alive ; fifteen of them still in the service ; and six retired on 
the scanty pittance of half-pay. Fifty have died in the service ; 
one resigned, and has since died a violent death; and two, very 
wisely, never took up their appointments. Of the fifteen who re- 
main, thirteen are Lieutenant-Colonels, and two, after a period of 
twenty-seven years, are still Majors; of the six who retired, ab- 
solutely compelled to do so by ill health, three had obtained the 
rank of Major, and the others that of Captain. Of those who have 
died, two have been killed in action, two lost at sea, one fell ina 
duel, and the remaining forty-seven have been natural deaths. Out 
of the fifty-two, three only were Lieutenant-Colonels at the period 
of their decease, six Majors, twenty Captains, the remaining twenty- 
three subalterns, as per statement in the annexed table. One of 
the survivors was twenty-three years in the army before he drew 
a monthly abstract amounting to five hundred rupees. In those 
‘olden times’ the move modern refinement of classing separately, 
Cadets of Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, did not exist ; 
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the whole having formerly been jumbled together in one list. The 
fifteen survivors, therefore, belong to distinct and separate branches 
of the service ; and there positively is not one amongst them, who, 
after his long exile and toilsome life, can return home with 300/. a 
year, exclusive of his pension. How can it be otherwise, since the 
system introduced by that respectable character, Sir George Bar- 
low, of clipping and curtailing, has been closely followed up, until 
the present enlightened and excellent Governor arrived at Madras. 

A great deal has lately been said of the liberality of the Court of 
Directors in granting an allowance of 400 rupees per month to 
Officers commanding corps, but I will, in a future letter, prove that 
this is a mere humbug; on the good old principle of ¢ not letting 
the right hand know what the left hand doeth,’ they have curtailed 
full « batta,’ and other allowances drawn by a Lieutenant-Colonel 
under the old regulations, to the amount of 347 rupees a month, 
and given him 400 in lieu; the difference, therefore, in this mighty 
boon, amounts exactly to 53 rupees a month, instead of 400 rupees 
a month, or 636 rupees a year, which, at the present rate of ex- 
change of 1s. 8d. per Madras rupee, is just 537. 

I leave it to the sober consideration of parents, what brilliant ad- 
vantage results from procuring a Cadetship, an appointment which 
one of * the wholesale tradesmen’ doles out with infinitely more 
pomposity, than his most gracious Majesty would use in bestowing 
a patent of peerage. 

A Pian Deater. 


Statement of Cadets for the Madras Establishment for the year 1798, as the 
same stood on the Ist day of January 1826. 
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ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF THE PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, September 9, 1826. 
Your notices of Dr. Franklin (vol. x. p. 428) reminded me of a 
purpose I have for some time entertained, of occupying two or three 


of your pages, on a subject which you will readily allow to be quite 
Oriental. 


In your fifth volume, (p. 61.,) f ventured to claim for one of the 
Eastern sages, the origin of that justly admired apologue, the ‘ Her- 
mit’ of Parnell. I will now, by your permission, advance a similar 
claim for the eminent Persian poct and philosopher Sadi ; who, ac- 
cording to his biographers, had numbered 116 years at his decease in 
1291. He must be known to many of your readers, especially the 
Oriental, by his ‘ Gulistan,’ and two other posthumous works. 


There are, T apprehend, very few persons conversant with general 
literature who have not read and admired the ‘ Parable against 
Persecution’ attributed to Dr. Franklin, but of which he does not 
appear to have directly claimed to be the inventor; nor could he 
have made this claim with justice, as he only varied it in a few cir- 
cumstances from what will appear to have been his original, and 
to which I wish, from respect to his memory, he had acknowledged 
his obligations. 


I am not aware that Franklin’s version had appeared in print, 
till it was thus introduced by the late Lord Kaimes in his ¢ Sketches 
of Man,’ (B. 3. Sk. 3. iii. §. 2.) I quote the edition of 1807, iii. 
435, 136. 


‘* The following Parable against Persecution was communicated to me by 
Dr. Franklin of Philadelphia, a man who makes a figure in the learned world : 

‘ 1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of 
his tent, about the going down of the sun. And behold, a man, bent with age 
coming from the way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

‘2. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto him, turnin, I pray 
thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early in the 
morning, and go on thy way. 

* 3. And the man said, nay ; for I will abide under this tree. 

‘4. But Abraham pressed him greatly: so he turned, and they went into the 
tent ; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

‘5. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto 
him, wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, creator of heaven 
and earth ? 

‘6. And the man answered and said, I do not worship thy God, neither do 
I call upon his name ; for [ have made to myself a god, which abideth always 
in my house, and provideth me with all things. 
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‘7. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man; and he arose and 
fell upon him, and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

‘8. And God called unto Abraham saying, Abraham, where is the stranger ? 

‘9. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would not worship thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name; therefore have [ driven him out from 
before my face into the wilderness. 

‘10. And God said, Have I borne with him these hundred and ninety and 
eight years, and nourished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebel- 
lion against me ; and couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him 
one night?’ 

“The historical style of the Old Testament is here finely imitated, and the 
moral must strike every one who is not sunk in stupidity and superstition.’’ 


In the ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ of Dr. Franklin, (1779) p. 72., this 
‘ Parable’ was quoted from Lord Kaimes as written by Franklin. 
It is likewise attributed to him in the late complete edition of his 
works. Franklin was, however, I have no doubt, indebted to Je- 
remy Taylor, who thus concludes his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ not 
the first edition, (1647,) but the edition of that work which is in- 
cluded in the author’s ‘ Polemical Discourses,’ (1674.) Atp. 1078, 
he says: ‘Iend with a story which I find in the Jews’ books.’ 
This story, which follows verbatim, is also quoted from Bishop 
Taylor, in the ‘ Essays Ecclesiastical and Civil,’ by the Lord 
Commissioner Whitlocke, (1706) p. 105, though unaccountably 
omitted in the edition of the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying ’ (1702) now 
before me. 

* When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and leaning on his staff, 
weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who was an hundred years 
of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused 
him to sit down ; but, observing that the old man eat and prayed not, nor 
begged for a blessing upon his meat, asked him why ke did not worship the 
God of heaven ? 

© The old man told him, that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged 
no other god ; at which answer, Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the 
night, in an unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God called 
to Abraham, and asked where the stranger was ? he replied, I thrust him away, 
because he did not worship thee. God answered him, I have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonoured me, and couldst not thou endure him 
one night, when he gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith the story, Abra- 
ham fetcht him back again, and gave him wise instruction.’ 

Jeremy Taylor, when he mentions ‘ the Jews’ books,’ probably 
refers to a passage of which I offer you a literal translation, sub- 
joining the original, from an ‘ Appendix to the Memoirs of Dr. 
Priestley,’ (1806, p. 376,) by his learned friend Mr. Thomas Cooper. 
It is part of ‘ a dedication to the Consuls and Senate of Hamburgh,’ 
of a book whose title is, ‘ Shebeth Jehudah, Tribus Judz. Solo- 
monis fil Virge, Complectens varias calamitates, Martyria, Disper- 
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siones, &c. &e. Judzorum. De Hebrzo in Latinum versa a Georgio 
Gentio, 1680.’ This may have been an edition since 1674; or, 
perhaps, may afford an example of the no uncommon artifice of a 
second title-page. 


‘ The most noble author, Sadi, has recorded a remarkable instance 
of the venerable manners of antiquity in the Patriarch Abraham. 
He was so eminently hospitable as scarcely to deem himself secure 
and happy unless some stranger would accept his attentions and 
friendship as a guest, and thus become, as it were, the protector 
and safeguard of his habitation. Once, having no guest in his 
house, he went abroad into the fields to invite some passenger, when 
he chanced to observe an old man, worn with years and fatigued 
by travel, reposing under a tree. He courteously conducted the 
stranger to his dwelling, and there entertained him with abundant 
kindness. Supper being served up, Abraham and his family com- 
menced with prayer, while the old man immediately began to eat, with- 
out performing any previous rite of piety or reverence, which Abra- 
ham remarking, said to him, ‘ My old man, it is surely unbecoming 
thy grey hairs to sit down to meat without first invoking the deity ” 
The old man replied, ‘ I am a fire-worshipper, and ignorant of this 
ceremony, since my ancestors instructed me in no such rite.’ On 
hearing this, Abraham was so exceedingly shocked at having enter- 
tained a fire-worshipper, that, driving him from supper, he instantly 
expelled him from his house, as unworthy of his society, and the 
enemy of his God. 


‘ But, behold, the Most High God thus directly admonished him: 
‘ What hast thou been doing, Abraham? Did it become thee thus 
to conduct thyself? This old man remained, even to the present 
time, ungrateful and insensible to the blessings of life and subsist- 
ence ; yet I have not ceased to bestow these upon him for now more 
than a hundred years ; you, however, refuse him even one supper, 
and cannot bear with him for a single moment.’ Abraham, thus 
divinely reproved, hastened after the old man, whom he reconducted 
to his house. He there cultivated his friendship, by so many pious 
offices of affectionate regard, that he inclined him, by his own ex- 
ample, to the worship of the true God. 


‘ Thus, illustrious nobles, may you be disposed to conciliate the 
Jewish nation by similar zeal, by your own bright example, your 
genuine piety and moderation, rather than to exclude them by 
rigorous treatment. May you be willing to gather to the fold of 
Christ these lost sheep, rather than to drive them away.’* 





* ¢Tilustre tradit nobilissimus autor Sadus, venerande antiquitatis exem- 
plum, Abrahamum Patriarcham, hospitalitatis gloria celebratum, vix sibi felix 
faustumque credidisse hospitium, nisi externum aliquem, tanquam aliquod 
presidium domi, excepisset hospitem, quem omni officiorum prosequeretur 
genere. Aliquando cum hospitem domi non haberet, foris eum quesiturus 
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I am aware of unavoidable repetitions in the different versions of 
this Apologue, but, without quoting the entire story from each, 
I could not furnish those of your readers, who have a taste for such 
investigations, with the means of marking the variations, and espe- 
cially of ascertaining the extent to which Franklin was a copyist. 
He can, indeed, afford to be dispossessed of borrowed plumage, 
and yet be seen to soar above the servum pecus, whom Horace has 
denounced, and to appear among those I//uminati whom Provi- 
dence prepares, by their wise and happy improvement of cireum- 
stances, to 


‘ Enlighten climes and mould a future age.’ 


I may, perhaps, take some oceasion of recurring to Franklin, led 
by your late remarks on his ‘ Life and Character.’ 
N. L. T. 
October 5. 


P.S.—I had occasion, a very few days since, to look into the 
‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor,’ which the late Bishop Heber prefixed, in 
1822, to an edition of his works. From thence I add the following 
quotations : 

‘ The story is found in the * Bostan’ of the Persian poet Saadi, as appears 
by a literal translation which I have received from the kindness of Lord 
Teignmouth.’ (P. cex.) 

‘Lord Teignmouth informs me that Saadi, in his ‘ Gulistan,’ relates of 
himself, that, having been taken prisoner by the Franks, he was compelled to 
work, with some Jews, on the fortifications of Tripoli. And he suggests, 
therefore, that he may have possibly heard the story from them, so that it 
may, after all, have been originally derived from a Jewish source. A learned 


campestria petiit. Forté virum quemdam senectute gravem, itinere fessum, sub 
arbore recumbentem conspicit. 

* Quem comiter exceptum, domum hospitem deducit, et omni officio colit. 
Cim cenam appositam Abrahamus et familia ejus a precibus auspicarentur, 
senex manum ad cibum protendit, nullo religionis aut pietatis auspicio usus. 
Quo visu, Abrahamus eum ita affatur: ‘ Mi senex, vix decet canitiem tuam, 
sine previa Numinis veneratione. cibum sumere.’ Ad que senex: ‘ Ego ig- 
nicola sum ; istius modi morum ignarus ; nostri enim majores nullam talem 
me docuere pietatem.’ Ad quam vocem horrescens Abrahamus, rem sibi cum 
ignicola profano et a sui numinis cultu alieno esse, eum é vestigio et a 
cena remotum, ut sui consortii pestem et religionis hostem domo ejecit. 

* Sed, ecce, summus Deus Abrahamum statim monet: ‘ Quid agis Abra- 
hame ?  Itane viro fecisse te decuit? Ego isti seni, quantumvis in me usque 
ingrato, et vitam et victum centum amplius annos dedi; tu homini nec unam 
cenam dare, unumque eum momentum ferre potes?’? Qua Divina voce moni- 
tus, Abrahamus senem ex itinere revocatum domum reducit, et tantis officiis, 
pietate, et ratione colit, ut suo exemplo ad veri Numinis cultu eum perdux 
erit. 

‘ Vos quoque, Proceres nobilissimi cum pari studio Judeorum gentem 
habeatis, laudatissimo more atque exemplo, pietate potius servare, quam 
severa disciplina excludere ; eos tanquam perditas Christi oviculas colligere 
quam dissipare mavultis.”’ 
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Jew, also, Mr. J. D’Allemand, professes to have a strong impression on his 
mind, that the tradition is to be met with, in all its cireumstances, in one of 
the commentaries on Gen. xviii. 1. No such commentary, however, has been 
discovered.’’ (P. ceclxvi.) 

The biographer has given the whole original of Gentius, ex- 
cepting his application of the story, to inculcate on the Senate of 
Hamburgh their continued toleration of the Jews. He also quotes 
the whole ‘ translation of the story’ from ‘ The Asiatie Miscellany, 
Caleutta, 1789.’ This translator, though evidently not unac- 
quainted with his original, has failed to serve the English reader so 
literally as he ought to have done. 


MILITARY AND MEDICAL VACANCIES IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, January, 1897. 

Ir is ‘quite refreshing’ to perceive how well informed the 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors begin to be upon all sub- 
jects brought under their review at the India House: and this 
was never more conspicuous than in the late debate at a Court 
of Proprietors, on the 19th ult., on the subject of ‘ Military 
and Medical Vacancies.’ 

In the debate alluded to, Mr. Hume, after commenting, with 
great propriety, on the lamentably inefficient state in which 
Native corps are often left, by their officers being posted to the 
staff, passed to the medical department, and deplored the very 
great deficiency of medical officers in the Company’s army ; and, 
as an inducement to the Court of Directors to render this im- 
portant branch of their service more efficient, mentioned, with 
regard to his Majesty’s service, that ‘ the losses in the medical 
department in India were so great, and the necessity of having 
a greater number in each regiment was so strongly felt, that 
the King’s regiments, serving in India, had xow, by the con- 
sent of the Directors, THREE MEDICAL OFFICERS, (one surgeon 
and two assistant surgeons, )INSTEAD OF TWO AS HERETOFORE.’ 
A regulation which the honourable Proprictor thought would 
be of great advantage, if adopted in the Native corps. And so 
must every one else think who has been in India. 

Mr. Hume was followed by the Chairman, who, after mo- 
destly acknowledging that the honourable Proprietor had a 
considerable advantage over him in his many private sources of 
information, while he could only consult public and official re- 
cords, remarked, with regard to the latter topic, that he was not 
aware that there were any complaints of a deficiency in the 
Indian Medical Department, and that he, for one, thought the 
establishment sufficient ; and, with respect to the King’s regi- 
ments, ‘ he was aware that an additional assistant-surgeon 
had been recommended to each of the King’s regiments in 
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India, and in this recommendation the Court of Directors en- 
tirely concurred ; but that, after all, even including the /ate ad- 
dition made to the King’s regiments, he thought the Company’s 
—_ were as well supplied as they were.’ An opinion inwhich, 
probably, every one who has been in India will nof concur. 

To this Mr. Hume replied, that it was not to be taken for 
granted, that because there might be no complaint, there was 
no cause for it: and insisted, that, as it had been considered 
right to zncrease the number of surgeons in the King’s regi- 
ments, for the same reason an increase ought to take place in 
those of the Company. Which certainly meght be either a good 
or a bad way of reasoning; though, in the present case, I con- 
fess I would decidedly call it a good one. 

To this the worthy Chairman retorted, that though, ‘by the 
new regulation, the King’s regiments would have a surgeon and 
fwo assistants, he did not think there existed the same neces- 
sity for a third medical officer in the Native corps ;’ and he gave 
some rather fair, but not conclusive, reasons for so thinking. 

Still Mr. Hume was not to be foiled in his object. So up got 
Mr. Wigram to assist the worthy Chairman’s arguments, and, 
among: other thing's, observed, that the honourable Proprietor, 
in looking at the Company’s medical establishment, built too 
much on what had been done in the King’s regiments, without 
allowing himself to consider the different circumstances in which 
those regiments and the Native corps are placed, &c. Ke. 

To Mr. Wigram succeeded Col. Baillie ; and after him fol- 
lowed Doctor Gilchrist, but (either luckily or unluckily for 
my poor understanding) without, after all, coming to any con- 
clusions; for, at the rate at which they were getting on, I verily 
believe they would very soon have made me believe that black 
was white, or a chesnut horse the same as a horse chesnut. 

This, Mr. Editor, may be all incomprehensible to you ; but I 
leave you and your readers to decide whether there was not some 
grounds for my fears, when I seriously inform you that, during 
a personal knowledge of the state of King’s regiments in 

India, for more than twenty years, I never knew them have 
Less than one surgeon and two assistant-surgeons attached 
to each ! and that they had the same establishment long be- 
fore, I conscientiously believe, but how long my personal ex- 

ertence will not enable me to say.—Where, therefore, Mr. 

ume, and the Chairman, and the other worthy Members of the 
Court, can have picked up their information respecting these 
new arrangements, | cannot guess. But, as many of the Di- 
rectors are known to be constant readers of your Journal, some 
of them may, petege. have the goodness to give us a peep be- 
hind the curtain, and set us all right; which will be no small gra- 


tification to 
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CAPTAIN KEPPEL’S JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM INDIA TO 
ENGLAND. 


Towarps the close of the month just passed, Captain 
Keppel’s interesting volume made its appearance, but too late 
in the month to admit of our doing more than glancing through 
its contents, and stating our general impression of its claim to 
favourable reception. It is very beautifully printed, and em- 
bellished with several interesting engravings, among which are 
two plates of costume from Oriental drawings ; a most accu- 
rate delineation of the ruined palace at Ctesiphon, called Tauk 
Kesra, or the Arch of Chosroes ; eight light sketches, engraved 
on wood, and incorporated with the text, containing chiefly 
fragments of antiquity, and a map of the author’s route. 


The party, of which Captain Keppel formed one, consisted of 
Mr. Ker Baillie Hamilton, Mr. Lamb, Captain Hart, and him- 
self, who, all meeting together at Bombay, in the month of 
January 1824, associated themselves, for mutual pleasure and 
safety, to perform the journey to England in company. They 
left Bombay in his Majesty’s ship Al/igator, Captain Alexan- 
der, touched at Muscat, sailed up the Persian Gulf, and landed 
at Bussorah in the month of February. From thence they 
ascénded the Tigris to Bagdad, and after an excursion from 
that city to the ruins of Babylon, and, subsequently, a short stay 
at Bagdad itself, they proceeded eastward into Persia, passing 
through Kermanshah, Hamadan, Tehraun, and Tabreez, to 
Baku, on the western shore of the Caspian Sea; from thence 
northward by Astrakhan, and across the Araxes into Russia, 
visiting Matiney Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, 
and reaching England in November of the same year; the 
whole journey thus occupying about ten months. 


The character of the work in which the incidents and obser- 
vations of the journey are detailed, is that of a light, agreeable, 
and well-written diary, in which the good humour and good 
sense of the author is every where apparent ; and where no 
blemishes, either of unamiable feelings, or objectionable ex- 
pressions, occur to offend the judgment or the taste of the 
reader. A very brief, yet eloquent and touching dedication of 
the volume to the protection of a beloved parent, indicates with 
what view the diary itself was composed and preserved ; and 
the pages that follow are by no means unworthy of a son to 
offer to such a father as the Earl of Albemarle, to whom they 
are addressed. 


The early parts of the journey, including the descriptions of 
X 2 
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Muscat, Bussorah, Bagdad, Babylon, Ctesiphon, Kermanshah, 
and Hamadan, are more fully and completely described than 
the latter, which embraces the route through Russia, the infe- 
rior interest of which is no doubt sufficient to account for this 
difference. Having had personal opportunities of seeing all 
the cities and towns included within the early portion of the 
route, we can vouch for the general accuracy of the descrip- 
tions which Captain Keppel has given of their present state 
and ancient remains ; and if he has not, in each case, said all 
that might be said on the places through which he passed, he 
has at least seized, with the taste and judgment of an expe- 
rienced observer, the principal features of the scenery, man- 
ners, ruins, &c., which came before his eye, and conveyed his 
impressions to the reader in language so clear and familiar, 
that most persons, on reading the book, will occasionally ima- 
gine themselves to be present as one of the travelling party. 


The different standards of excellence, which different classes 
of readers set up for themselves, or still more frequently adopt 
from others, as the model of perfection in their eyes, by which 
books of travels are to be judged, and for their conformity to 
or departure from which they are to be approved or condemned, 
renders it a matter of extreme difficulty As any writer to know 
what will he most likely to be acceptable to the greatest num- 
ber of readers. The theological student seeks only for infor- 
mation respecting the religion of the country, and such illustra- 
tions as it may afford of the divine origin of his own peculiar 
faith ; the antiquarian ransacks every page for accounts of an- 
cient ruins and relics of early days ; the geographer wishes to 
know, to a second, the latitude and longitude of every town and 
village by lunars or chronometer, the exact course of every 
brook and rivulet, and the distance by perambulators between 
towns of which nothing is known except the name ; the artist 
pines for views of scenery, architecture, and costume; the 
political economist is curious only as to the increase of popula- 
tion, growth of corn, foreign trade, revenue, and taxation of the 
country ; the politician seeks to discover what are the existing 
treaties of alliance, offensive and defensive, between the state 
and its surrounding neighbours, who are the ambassadors at 
Court, what are the means of influence used in the intrigues of 
the ministers, and whether there is a probability of the nation 
being inclined to war or peace. Besides all these, there are 
the philologist, the mineralogist, the botanist, and others yet 
unnamed, and between each of these again are intermediate links, 
who differ but in trifling shades from those who go before, and 
follow after them ; while, to fill up the measure of the author’s 
difficulties, a large class remains, who want nothing exclusive, 
but demand incessant and unintermitting amusement. The 
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only condition they exact is, that they must be made to laugh, 
no matter by what: no question will be asked as to the how or the 
why ; if the book be amusing, they will not only read it them- 
selves but recommend it to their club, their circulating library, 
and even their private friends. If it does not make them laugh, 
however, it can have no merit. It may be learned, acute, pro- 
found, clever, instructive—any thing the author pleases ; but 
if it has neither jokes, nor puns, nor anecdotes, sprinkled over 
its surface—(whether the author was a man of humour, or 
whether humorous incidents ever fell in his way or not, no 
matter ; if those did not really happen, they must be invented )— 
they will admit that the book has merit ; but they will be sure 
to add, that it is ‘ damned dull,’ or ‘ cursedly dry,’ or that ‘it 
may do on a wet day in the country,’ or some phrase equally 
expressive of their abhorrence of every thing that has not fun 
and drollery to recommend it. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it will be considered no 
slight praise to say, and we do so with great sincerity, that we 
believe Captain Keppel’s book will be found not unworthy the 
attention of any one of these numerous and exclusive classes. 
We need not particularize the portions from which each may 
derive the peculiar description of instruction or pleasure of 
which they are in search: but we can safely express our con- 
viction, that all rational inquirers after information and enter- 
tainment will find both agreeably combined in the volume, 
which we heartily commend to their perusal. 





THE LATE JOHN FOWLER HULL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Dec. 30, 1826. 

A writer in the Spectator, (610,) having adopted the common 
and not uninteresting theory of ‘ spirits or angels who look into 
the affairs of men,’ proceeds to describe those super-human intel- 
ligences as endowed with ‘the visual nerve’ in such a healthful 
condition, that they are not ‘ dazzled with the splendour of titles,’ 
He farther describes them, as hearing no melodious sounds in ‘ the 
noise of victories. Hence ‘ the evening walk of a wise man is 
more illustrious in their sight than the march of a general, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men ;’ for ‘ they do not look for great 
men at the head of armies, or among the pomps of a court, but 
often find them out in the shades and solitudes, in the private walks 
and by-paths of life.’ 

I was forcibly reminded of this passage, on observing the follow- 
ing paragraph, which announced the decease cf one of these ‘ great 
men,’ according to angelic estimate. I had formed a slight per- 
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sonal acquaintance with him, in consequence of some little atten- 
tion which I had the pleasure to offer, as he passed through Lon- 
don in 1824, to commence his foreign travels, little expecting so 
soon to reach ‘ the bourn from which no traveller returns.’ 


* Died, on the 18th of December last, at Sigaum, about forty miles south of 
Darwar, in India, after a few days illness, in his 26th year, Joun Fow er 
Hutt, of Uxbridge, a member of the Society of Friends. He was a young 
man of great literary acquirements, and had performed a journey over land to 
India, where he had resided about eleven months, with the view of increasing 
his knowledge in the Oriental languages.’—Times, June 28, 1826. 


You will, [am persuaded, readily preserve this short record of one 
who sought the East, conducted thither, not by the auré sacra fames, 
which sends so many, a few to prosper, and the rest to perish, but 
under a more hallowed impulse,—the insatiable desire of intellectual 
pleasure, that happily-constituted wealth, which a man scattereth, 


and yet increaseth. 
N. L. T. 


CONDITION OF FORT WILLIAM. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Bengal, Feb. 15, 1826. 
The good people in England are not, perhaps, aware that 
the Governor-Generai of all the Indies is, in virtue of his high office, 
Military Governor of the fort and garrison of Calcutta. It is called 
Fort William in Bengal, is garrisoned by his Majesty’s troops and 
those of the Company, whose officers hold our gracious sovereign 
King George’s commission. In this garrison the Governor rules su- 
preme, and if you can entice some of your friends to give you the 
history of his Lordship’s military conduct there, you will have a 
rich treat indeed! In this microscope will be found his Lordship’s 
select band of favourites, and to find fault with any of those would, 
of course, be a personal insult to the Governor, or, as he is styled, 
the Right Honourable the Governor of Fort William. Thus, it is 
wisely ordered, that his Majesty’s representative —the Commander- 
in-Chief, I believe, may be so styled,—shall have no power over his 
Majesty’s forces when in Fort William ; and every man, of course, 
gives up his army rights the moment he passes the drawbridge of 
this miraculous fort. It is commanded at present by an active en- 
terprising officer of the Honourable Company’s Engineers, styled, 
* Colonel Commanding in Garrison ;’ and in communication with the 
General of the Presidency Division, the reliefs of the garrison are 
provided. ‘This gives the appearance of authority to the Major- 
General of Division and to the Colonel of the Garrison ; but this is 
all, the Governor keeps his representative in the fort under the de- 
signation of ‘Town Major, and the office is now held by a great 
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favourite and friend of the Governor’s. ‘Through this officer's ex- 
treme ingenuity the anomaly, an imperium en imperio, is uot felt : 
and through his great care, humanity, and active exertions, the 
fort is clean, the troops sober, and all wears an air of strict military 
discipline, cheerfulness, and health within its walls. It is remark- 
able that the cholera seldom visits this garrison, and, when it does, 
so prompt is the medical assistance, that ‘death affrighted flies.’ 
Should you hear reports to the contrary, you must be on your 
guard and not credit them, because health-officers, like the rest of 
the Governor’s staff, are selected with care, and placed there until 
better appointments fall vacant, in which, from their superior qua- 
lifications, their patron can place them to publie advantage, and 
thus at the same time reward their high deserts. ‘The Major has 
the happiness to give universal satisfaction, and the Governor, who 
has all the credit of his measures, is, consequently, much beloved, 
and almost adored. 

I cannot get at the orderly-book, in which there are excellent 
specimens of a clear and concise style, such as the Governor must 
be highly pleased to read, and as I am desirous of performing the 
most pleasing part of a chronicler’s duties, L regret L cannot furnish 
you with extracts elucidatory of what [have just recorded. ‘The 
exertions of the Major, like those of the Governor, do not benefit 
himself; pale, wan, and wearied, he goes on, from day to day, 
wearing out the remains of a well-spent life for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. There is a golden rule lately discovered by the 
Governor, which has been put in practice, and is likely to have, in 
all Governments military, a most happy effect, from the success 
which has attended it. It saves officers from General Courts Mar- 
tial, and gives the Governor the power of making right wrong, 
and wrong right at pleasure. This will be highly prized in Leaden- 
hall-street, Ihave no doubt, and when made known, doubly too, 
it will blot out that power from their memories, the doubling of 
army charges, and the expenditure in commissariat and shipping 
therefrom arising —‘ all, all, like the baseless fabric, &e. as 
Shakspeare says. The loss of life, and the canses of it, are not 
worth consideration! tis the soldier’s duty to fight and suffer,— 
or, why else do they enlist? If you get any one to give you the 
golden rule, it will be a prize, indeed. Junior officers may now 
disobey their superiors without danger; they may neglect their 
duty, and be raised to a higher grade for so doing; and it is said, 
a colonel, an adjutant, and a head surgeon in the garrison, have 
received all the answers in cases where officers and men have died 
without having been attended to or seen by the assistant to whom 
it belonged to have attended upon them. How this has been ac- 
complished, I cannot, for want of having seen the new rule of the 
Governor's discovery, tell you: but it is very wonderful, you must 
allow. J. I. 
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MAJOR SNODGRASS’ NARRATIVE OF THE BURMESE WAR. 


A VERY striking proof of the general apathy of the English 
nation to the history or fate of that portion of their possessions 
which continues in the hands of the East India Company, is to be 
found in the ignorance as well as utter indifference which pre- 
vails among all classes as to the late war with the Burmese. 
The exhibition of the captured car and throne of the Monarch 
of Ava, at the Egyptian Rooms, in Piccadilly, was almost the 
only mementos which the people of England possessed to keep 
the fact of there being a war in India at all within their recollec- 
tion. No one was the richer—no one the poorer for the event. 
The stocks neither rose nor fell on the occasion. The navy and 
army were neither of them called into active service : the esta- 
blishment at the Horse Guards and the War Office continued 
the same: the Treasury, the Ordnance, the Commissariat, the 
Victualling, and the Transport Department, were all undis- 
turbed by what was passing: and not a merchant or a manu- 
facturer in England troubled himself to anticipate what might 
be the result. 

How different the sensation created by the events transpiring 
in other countries ! Bolivar proclaims a constitution for Colom 
bia,—a country nearly as distant, and to which we have no affi- 
nity or claim: the public journals of England teem with obser- 
vations on the event. Some mines in Mexico are declared to 
have failed: the whole kingdom is agitated, from one end to 
the other, with discussions on the misfortune. An insurrection 
is merely apprehended in St. Domingo ; a country peopled by 
another race: the papers speculate on the probable consequences 
of such a step. The intercourse between the United States and 
the West India Islands is placed on a new footing ; and column 
after column of every journal in Britain is filled with the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Canning and Mr. Gallatin, in addition 
to the President's message on the subject. The Princess Regent 
of Portugal is alarmed at the threats of certain malcontents, 
under a priest ridden Marquis, and sends to England for 
assistance and protection. Immediately, the King’s ministers 
meet ; both Houses of Parliament assemble; his Majesty is 
addressed ; the finest displays of eloquence flow from both sides 
of the national assembly ; the Guards are under orders ; they 
march, embark—and are wafted as rapidly as the most fa- 
vourable winds can carry them to the banks of the Tagus. 
The arsenal at Portsmouth assumes all the importance and 
activity of a time of war—the Stock Exchange is a scene of 
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intense interest and speculation—the public iy filled to 
overflowing with the most minute details of what is passing— 
and the whole kingdom, from its extreme limits, is thrown, as it 
were, into sudden convulsions of hope, expectation, and alarm, 
by the movements of a few hundred men, in the mere apprehen- 
sion—for it has never yet amounted to more—of the remote pos- 
sibility of a war ! 

But in India, a war actually commences ; the very capital is 
threatened, and whether reasonably or not, its inhabitants enter- 
tain actual fear of an immediate invasion and attack from the 
enemy ; a country is invaded hy our troops; millions of treasure 
are lavished on fruitless, and even ruinous undertakings, from 
the ravages of pestilence and war, thousands of lives are sacri- 
ficed ; English fathers and mothers bewail the premature loss 
of their promising sons; English daughters lament the death 
of fathers and brothers; and English widows mourn the me- 
lancholy end of husbands, in the swamps of sickness and the 
fields of carnage, between which the victims of death were 
equally divided. Nay, at one period, it was a doubtful question 
whether the moment of general disaster might not be seized by 
the disaffected Natives of India to throw off the yoke of their 
foreign conquerors and oppressors, and drive the English en- 
tirely from the country. Yet all this excited no national feel- 
ing in England. It was regarded as merely an affair of the 
East India Company, in which the British nation generally had 
no interest ; and it was thought that even if India reverted to 
its original possessors, no one would suffer any loss except the 
proprietors of India Stock, who alone, it is imagined, benefit by 
its retention. If it be asked, why the fate of a dependency so 
much larger than the mother country itself, and containing a 
hundred millions of subjects and dependents, should excite so 
little interest, there is but one intelligible answer to the question, 
which is, that, speaking of the people of England generally, no 
man’s fortune is affected by any changes that occur in the con- 
dition of that dependency ; and ¢herefore no man gives himself 
the trouble to think upon the subject. Whether the republics 
of South America be in a state of peace or war is a question 
that interests them deeply, because the loan-dealers, merchants, 
manufacturers, have all large pecuniary interests depending on 
the issue ; but whether the Burmese or the Peguers, the Cochin- 
Chinese or the people of Arracan, agree among themselves, or 
with their English neighbours, is to the same class of loan- 
dealers, merchants, and manufacture’s, a matter of the utmost 
indifference, as they have no pecuniary interests depending on 
their harmony or discord. If the mines of Mexico succeed in 
their operations, thousands in England will be enriched: and 
if they entirely fail, thousands will be ruined by the event. But 
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whether the mines of Golconda are even working or not, no 
man in England either knows or cares, because their progress 
or their stoppage will not add to, or take from, any man’s income 
a single a and therefore, while intensely alive to the 
slightest fluctuation of the one, he would hear of the utter ruin 
of the other with perfect indifference. This is the true clue, 
and indeed the only one, by which the apparent mystery can be 
unravelled ; and it extends to every possible shape in which the 
comparison can be made, between the deep interest taken by 
the English in the affairs of all other countries, and their entire 
apathy as to those of what is called, but never really considered 
by them to be, ¢heiy own immediate dependency—the British 
Empire in the East. And they are right in so concluding ; for 
how can that be called ¢heir own from which they are excluded 
by law? which they dare not set their foot on without permis- 
sion from another? and which permission, when granted by the 
pretended owners of the estate in England, may be revoked by 
their servants or managers in India, and the visiting individuals 
banished back again to the other extremity of the earth for their 
pains! It is not their own; the nation as no part or parcel 
of it for their enjoyment’; it never will be considered by them 
to be worth a thought, until this absurd system of exclusion is 
altered ; and, therefore, let whatever changes happen, until the 
Cotontwation or Inpia be freely permitted, and Englishmen 
have the same right to go and come, to settle or depart, to 
trade and live, to acquire property and form connexions, in 
India with the same freedom as in every other part of the 
British dominions, the nation at large will be as indifferent as at 
present ; though, when that takes place, and men’s fortunes 
are affected by events in India, as they now are by an insurrec- 
tion in Demarara—by a non-intercourse with the United States 
—or by a war with Spain or Portugal---we shall then see the 
monied, the mercantile, the manufacturing, the shipping, and 
even the landed interest, all keenly alive to the most trifling 
events; and have as many zealous and powerful guardians of 
East Indian interests here, in Parliament and out, as there are 
now of West Indian, whenever any question is agitated which 
is likely to affect the value of plantations or produce, slaves or 
shipments, in these comparatively insignificant possessions. 
If the country neglects to ask, and the ministers to grant, this 
right of Englishmen to the full enjoyment of all the advantages 
which every dependency of the empire can be made to yield, 
upon their heads be the blame ; and if both remain silent and 
inactive when such great interests are at stake, both will de- 
serve the curse of posterity and the contempt of the age in 
which they live. 

To return to the ‘ Narrative of the Burmese War,’ the-consi- 
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deration of which has given rise to these reflections, we may 
mention, that as there is now in course of publication, in the 
pages of this Journal, a more detailed and comprehensive ac- 
count of the whole of the operations during this unfortunate 
war (for so it must, in every sense, be considered ) than is given 
by Major Snodgrass, there is the less necessity for drawing from 
this source the particulars respecting one division of the cam- 
paign only. The series of articles publishing in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald, (of which the third is given in the present Number) in- 
cludes a narrative and review of the invasion of Assam, the 
operations in Sylhet and Cachar, those on the Chittagong 
frontier, and the campaigns in each of these quaters, by the 
different generals in command of each division of the army em- 
ployed, as weil as the expedition to Rangoon: whereas Major 
Snodgrass professes to give only the operations of Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s army, in this expedition alone, from the landing at 
Rangoon, in May 1824, to the conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
at Yandaboo, in February 1826. The former will, therefore, 
we apprehend, form the most comprehensive account of the war 
that ce yet appeared ; and of its accuracy and impartiality we 
have the strongest pledges, in the high military rank, and un- 
doubted military talents, of the sources from whence our infor- 
mation is drawn. 

The post occupied by Major Snodgrass, of Military Secre- 
tary to the Commander-in-Chief, and Assistant Political 
Agent in Ava, gave him the best opportunities of becoming ac- 
qnanten with the events in which the army of Sir Archibald 

ampbell was engaged. These we have every reason to be- 
lieve he has narrated with accuracy, and. certainly in a style 
which needs not the apology he has put forth in his preface for 
its ‘ mutilated and military form.’ ‘The ‘ hurried notes of a sol- 
dier, taken while employed in active service in the field,’ are 
just what one would desire in order to obtain a striking and faith- 
ful impression of the scenes described: and where no marked 
bias occurs to warp the writer’s judgment, the reader may safely 
adopt it as sound and accurate. For those who desire to see, in 
a pleasing and connected form, theevents that befel the division 
of the army with which Major Snodgrass was engazed, we do 
not know a better guide. His character of the enemy against 
which he was engaged is, perhaps, as correct as any picture 
which they might draw of their opponents in war: for each 
would, no doubt, use the terms of ‘ false and faithless, arrogant 
and restless ;’ and each call the other ‘ aggressors :’ this is not 
peculiar to an Indian warfare. In ad/ contests, whether of men 
or nations, if you will take ¢heir words for it, each party has not 
only a right cause, but has God on their side, to whose especial 
providence, and approbation of their claims, they poi the 
victory when won : though, when defeat happens, they do not do 
themselves the injustice to suppose the unrighteousness of their 
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claims, or the displeasure of the deity, to be the cause of their 
failure. ‘A Burmese monarch,’ says Major Snodgrass (p. 295), 
‘has never been known to make war for any other object than 
that of conquest, and the aggrandisement of his kingdom; and 
no instance is on record of one of the race having relinquished a 
single acre of what he could retain.’ This is, no doubt, very 
true: but what is remarkable in this affair is, that the gallant 
Major did not perceive this to be a universal truth, applicable 
alike to all monarchs and all people ; with so few exceptions in 
human history, as to make nothing against the universal appli- 
cation of the rule. For instance, take the case of his own coun- 
trymen generally, and that portion of them whom he calls ‘ his 
honourable masters’ in particular: and let it be asked, for what 
have they ever made war, but to effect conquests and aggrandise 
their kingdom ! This is not the avowed motive, any more than 
it is of the Burmese : an excuse of some other kind is always 
ready to be put forth ; but, in reality, no wars would be under- 
taken were it not that one of the parties, at least, expected 
conquest and aggrandisement to follow : and of that party the 
East India-Company has been as frequently as any other con- 
quest-making body on earth. Again, we might ask, what 
number of acres have they ever relinquished, that they could 
safely retain? Their first s:ttlement in India was on a few 
acres of ground, which they were allowed to fortify for self- 
defence. In the course of two centuries only they have spread 
themselves over the country like an inundation. They have now 
millions upon millions of acres, which they call their own: for 
they reckon themselves masters of the soil by their sovereignty, 
and exact nine-tenths of its produce, as rent for themselves. 
How did they possess themselves of all these acres? and how 
many of them have ¢hey ever given back to the poor wretches 
from whom they have been wrested! Alas! we believe the 
Major might traverse India in every: direction and not find one. 
He would see whole districts ceded to the Company, sometimes 
by force and sometimes by fraud ; he would find others captured 
by armies ; others, again, subjected to tribute ; and zemindaries 
and smaller estates seized by the Company for arrears of tax or 
rent, and put up to sale to the highest bidder, the proceeds going 
into the Company’s treasury, instead of into the unhappy land- 
owner’s pocket. But he would not meet with one single acre 
which the Company had ever held and then relinquished, with- 
out a full equivalent, or even more than its value in return. Did 
not the very army with which Major Snodgrass was himself 
employed, get as much territory as was worth keeping, and 
as much money as could be made forthcoming from the Bur- 
mese themselves! Are we not to have, by treaty, the only 

arts of the territory worth accepting for our own use! Is 
there not a portion of the sea coast, as well as ports and towns, 
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given up to our holy keeping ! And did we not, after injuring 
the Burmese to the extent of many crores of rapees—most wisely 
injuring ourselves also to inflict this punishment upon others,— 
demand to be paid for the injuries we had already done them, by_a 
ready money tribute of a hundred lacs of rupees in cash, keeping 
pommcerie of Rangoon as a security until it should be paid! 

id the Honourable East India Company ever think of giving 
back a portion of this! On the contrary, when the Burmese, 
in the true spirit of the Trading Company with whom they had 
to deal, sent them, as a first instalment, only a quarter of the 
sum stipulated to be paid, and this, instead of pure silver, half 
dirt and dross, were they not abused in the loyal prints of the 
Company in India, as set of ‘ wily and faithless barbarians,’ 
because they were cunning enough to overreach the over- 
reachers, and to retaliate by breaking faith with those who 
always do the same when its suits their purpose better than 
maintaining it ? 

We should like much to see a Burmese narrative of the war, 
and a Burmese estimate of the character of their English inva- 
ders. Out of this and Major Snodgrass’ account, a fair esti- 
mate might, perhaps, be formed of the truth. But, at present, 
it is something like the Freedom of the Indian Press, where all 
praise of certain parties and things, and all censure of certain 
other parties and things is freely admitted ; but where, to re- 
verse the rule, is to invade the proper limits of discussion, to 
do violence to the established order of things, and to set up 
truth as more important than decorum,—an error which is fatal 
to all good government ! 





SONNET. 


Written in South Africa. 


My Country! when I think of all I’ve losi, 

In leaving thee to seek a fereign home, 

I find more cause, the farther that I roam, 

To mourn the hour I left thy favoured coast : 
For each high privilege, which is the boast 
And birth-right of thy sons, by patriots gain’d, 
Dishonour’d, dies where Right and Truth are chain’d 
And caitiffs rule—by sordid lusts engross’d. 

I may, perhaps, (each generous purpose cross’d,) 
Forget the higher aims for which I ’ve strain’d, 
Calmly resign the hopes I priz’d the most. 

And learn cold cautions I have long disdain’d: 
But my heart must be calmer—colder yet— 

Ere England and fair Freedom I forget! 


1824. 
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EASTON’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC ENGINE. 


Tue processes of agriculture in India, as is well known to those 
who have visited the interior of that country, are of the rudest 
kind, and the productions of the soil much less abundant than they 
might be made by an improved system of irrigation and culture. 
The destructive policy of the East India Company has hitherto shut 
out from their vast territories the successive improvements which 
have been made in the machinery and processes of Europe, and 
until CotonizaTion is permitted, this will continue to be the case ; 
for, since no Englishman can become a purchaser of land in India, 
none is likely to become an improver of the property of others, 
especially when he may be torn from all the benefits of his im- 
provements at a moment’s warning, and exiled, with or without a 
reason, from the scene of his labours and his hopes. Nevertheless, 
as intelligent men are beginning to spring up among the Natives, 
as well as among the Indo-Britons,—both of whom may become 
proprietors of land in India, though no Englishman can,—we think 
it may be advantageous to them to know something of the machines 
by which their estates can be much improved ; and w.th this view, 
we introduce to their notice a brief account of the Hydraulic Engine 
of Mr. Easton, which is rapidly getting into use in England, and 
which we hope will soon be adopted in India also. 

Two valves and one reservoir of air constitute the machine. Two 
accessary tubes are requisite to each; the first is a charger, the 
second a conduit-pipe, both of them common to other engines for 
raising water. 

Mr. Easton having constructed a great number of those machines 
of all sizes, in different parts of England, considers it sufficient to 
put the public in the way of knowing,---Ist, Whether this machine 
is convenient for the situation of their lands; 2dly, what quantity 
of water it can raise to the desired height ; and 3dly, what would 
be the expense of ereeting it on their estates. With this view, he 
has stated the following facts. 

This machine cannot be applied to stagnant waters ; it requires 
in general a fall from one to an indefinite number of feet ; when the 
spring or brook has not a reservoir already, (that is, a dam,) it may 
be constructed at a small expense. 

When a quantity of water is wanted to be raised to the height 
of about ten feet, a fall of one foot, or even as low as six inches, 
can be made use of to effect the purpose. 

This engine raises, at a single throw, to the desired height, a part 
of the water it has to dispose of: and, in order to know nearly the 
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relative quantity, the inquirer must ascertain the number of feet 
(perpendicular) he wishes to raise the water, then add one half of 
that number, divide the total by the number of feet of fall, and the 
quotient will show the quantity that can be delivered at the required 
height. 

The expenses of establishing one of these hydraulic engines are 
in general proportioned to the quantity of water .required to be 
raised by it: but, to produce an equal quantity, the expenses in- 
crease as the fall of water dimmishes, and as the height to which it 
has to be delivered increases. ‘Two examples will show the propor- 
tion, as it is the intention in both to obtain an inch of water, or 
about three gallons and a half per minute. 


First example :---Fall of the stream six feet, ascent of the water 
required to be raised twenty feet: price of the machine, 15/. ster- 
ling. 

Second example :---Fall of the stream four feet, rise of the water 
required fiity feet: price of the machine, 45/. 


In these two cases, as in every other, founded on different falls 
and heights require], the accompanying expenses will depend upon 
the distance from which the water has to be brought, and to be 
conveyed ; but in the two cases cited, supposing it to be raised per- 
pendicularly, and there delivered, the first would cost 23/. sterling, 
and the second 65/. sterling. 

The expense of keeping the engine in repair is very trifling, sel- 
dom requiring even the aid of a common workman; so that at a 
period of many years after its first erection, a machine of the first 
cost, 15/., could be made quite as good as when new, for the small 
sum of one guinea ; the second of 45/. for three guineas, and others 
in the same proportion. 

We sincerely hope that some enterprizing individual will make 
the experiment of introducing a few of these hydraulic engines into 
India, if it be only to irrigate their gardens, which will soon lead to 
their introduction on large estates. It may be remembered that 
the Pasha of Egypt went to a vast expense to get hydraulic engines 
sent from England, accompanied by an engineer: that Mr. Belzoni 
was employed by him, for many months, superintending their erec- 
tion in the Pasha’s garden, at Cairo: that Mr. Galloway, an Eng 
lish engineer, is still employed by the Egyptian Pasha in similar 
operations. It remains to be seen whether the English, in India, 
will suffer themselves to be outdone, in their encouragement of sci- 
entific discoveries, by a barbarian and a Turk. 

















CAPTAIN BADENACH ON THE STATE OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


AN interesting, and we may add, a valuable, little volume has 
appeared undey this title. It professes to be an ‘ Inquiry into 
the state of the Indian Army, with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment, and the Establishment of a Military Police for india.’ 
The work is dedicated to Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board 
of Control, to whose urbanity, ii listening to the author’s sug- 
gestions, whenever he considered it his duty to offer them, he 
bears full testimony, and no doubt well deserved, because the 
courtesies of official life are seldom denied to those who have any 
just claims on its exercise. But when the ‘ extended views’ 
and ‘ patriotic feelings of the Rig't Honourable the President 
are lauded in such lofty terms, we look back to see what he has 
done for India that partakes of ‘ extended views,’ and what he has 
done for his countrymen there to evince his ‘ patriotic feelings.’ 
To prove'the first, he has justified the Burmese war, defended 
the nea massacre, praised Lord Amherst as an excel- 
lent Governor-General, and set up the general conduct and 
rule of the East India Company as marked by great wisdom, 
and deserving the thanks of their countrymen and of mankind : 
these are the ‘ extended views’ of Mr. Wynn as to our general 
Indian policy. To prove the second, he has, in his capacity of 
President of the Board of Control, of Privy Councillor, and of 
Member of Parliament, upheld, defended, and even eulogized 
the slavish and degrading regulations imposed on the Press of 
India by Mr. Adam, which placed all his fellow-countrymen in 
India, as well as the Natives of the country, as low in the scale 
of men and citizens as the tyrant-ridden rabble of Madrid or 
Vienna ; and as much at the mercy or caprice of their rulers as 
the subjects of the Sultan of Morocco or the Dey of Algiers : 
these are the proofs of Mr. Wynn’s ‘ patriotic feelings.’ Really, 
words seem to change their meanings in the mouths of different 
individuals ; ‘ enlarged’ would seem to mean ‘ contracted,’ and 
‘ patriotic feelings’ are applied to a thorough disregard and 
contempt for the condition of one’s fellow-countrymen, in- 
stead of a warm attachment to, and a zealous defence of, all their 
political rights and privileges. 

But to leave the dedicated for the dedicator,—or both for the 
more important questions of which the book itself treats,—we 
wish merely to observe in this place, that the importance of 
the subject has not been at all overrated by Captain Badenach ; 
that the condition and fate of the Indian army will seal the 
condition and fate of India itself; and that on every considera- 
tion, whether of interest, policy, humanity, or justice, it behoves 
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those in whose hands their destinies are placed, to examine 
carefully into their claims; to put the whole military force of 
India on a far more efficient and well-provided footing than at 
present ; to increase the pay, quicken the promotion, augment 
the rank and honour, and consult the wishes and feelings of 
that vast and important arm of tice service, before it be too 
late; since it is undeniable, that te want of due attention to 
all those particulars has already given great disgust, alienated 
the affections, destroyed the feelings of respect, uprooted the 
enthusiasm, cooled the ardour, broken the spirit, and done 
every thing that could bring an army tothe brink of despair and 
disaffection, mingling with and justifying each other,---which 
nothing but great self-re pect and national loyalty has pre- 
vented from being manifested in some marked manner; and 
from which they can only be redeemed by a course of encou- 
ragement and reward, the very oyna to the clipping, re- 
trenching, and degrading system, which has been so long pur- 
sued. 


We do not purpose to enter here into an examination of 
Captain Badenach’s propositions for improvement. It is suffi- 
cient for us to say that he is a ‘reformer,’ a name we hold in as 
much honour as the Church does that of the Luthers, Calvins, 
and Wickliffes, who first freed her from the slavery of super- 
stition, but which is not in the best odour, either at the India 
House or the Board of Control. We doubt not, however, but 
that the influential persons at each of these departments will 
either read the book themselves, (as it is a small one,) or 
get some of the ‘ literary and political gentlemen of high qua- 
lifications,’ who, we were lately told by an Indian ‘ Civil Ser- 
vant,’ the Directors have taken into their offices as examiners, 
&e., to assist their judgment, to read it for them. In either 
case, we hope some good will result; and Captain Badenach 
will deserve well of the service to which he belongs, and of the 
country at large, if his suggestions lead to any steps by which 
the Indian army can be made more efficient and more happy 
than they are ever likely to be under their present defective 
system. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCER CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


Tue prevalence of northerly and easterly winds, added to the 
unfavourable season generally for quick passages from India, has 
prevented the arrival of any ships from thence with advices of a 
later date than those given in our last. Every day may be now ex- 
pected, however, to announce such arrivals ; and, in the event of 
their bringing any thing material before our pages are finally closed, 
we shall give its substance in a Postscript at the end of the present 
Number. In the mean time, we proceed to notice several por- 
tions of the public papers from each of the three presidencies of 
India, which want of space prevented our including in the preceding 
Number ; as well as the contents of various letters from the East, 
which we have since had an opportunity of perusing. 


BENGAL. 


The Earl of Arracan, as we suppose Lord Amherst must now be 
called, was, according to the latest advices, about to proceed to 
the Upper Provinces, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
army, Lord Combermere, (who ought, on the same principle, to 
have been made Earl of Bhurtpore,) was to remain as Vice-Presi- 
dent at Calcutta ; but from this, little or no change of system in the 
government of India is to be expected,—the absence of the Gover- 
nor-General being but temporary; and all important measures 
delayed for reference to him as long as he continues within reach 
of the presidency. If he should receive information of his new title 
before he returns from his tour, it would be curious to ascertain the 
feelings of the natives of India, and especially those who have lost 
so many relatives among the Native troops that perished in Arra- 
can, on hearing this singular association of the pestilential marshes, 
or rather graves, which swallowed up ingloriously so many hundreds 
of their countrymen, with the name of the Governor-General. To 
English ears, the change will not appear so disadvantageous. Lord 
Amherst was best known in Europe as the weak and unsuccessful 
Ambassador to the Emperor of China, who lost all the advantages 
of his mission because he would not conform to the usual ceremonies 
of the Court to which he was deputed, though he ought to have 
known, before he set out from that of his own country, whether he 
was prepared to submit to such state ceremonies or not; and, 
therefore, the Earl of Arracan, which is a well-sounding name, and 
of the history of which the great mass of the English people are 
still ignorant, will eclipse that of the Chinese Ambassador, and so 
far obliterate the universglly unfavourable impression belonging to 
the name of Amherst, without creating more than a partially un- 
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favourable one in that of Arracan. If the late Commander-in- 
Chief of India had, for instanee, sank the proud name of Paget in 
that of Bhurtpore, the change of associations would have been 
most unfavourable ; while that of Sir Stapleton Cotton might, for 
the same reason, have been much improved by the change to Earl 
of Bhurtpore. We cannot refrain from mentioning an anecdote, 
which shows the great inconvenience to all parties arising from these 
frequent changes of names and titles. During the visit of that 
brilliant character, Madame de Staél, to England, she passed a 
short time in conversation with the Earl of Liverpool, at some dis- 
tinguished party; and the topics being naturally political, and re- 
ferring much to public men, she asked his Lordship, with the greatest 
naiveté, what had become of that dullest of all dull nobles, Lord 
Hawkesbury, whom she supposed was either dead or retired into 
private life, as she had lost sight of him for several years? It is 
needless to state the embarrassment of the noble Earl at hearing 
himself thus characterized by his former title ; but farther, the 
anecdote does not proceed. It would be quite as natural, however, 
for some equally distinguished foreigner to meet the Earl of Arracan 
at some future coterie of nobility, and to ask him, what had become 
of the Lord Amherst, who,-when sent as Ambassador to the 
Chinese, refused to knock his head against the ground, and in con- 
sequence lost all the anticipated fruits of his errand ? 

We pass to more important matters—The miseries occasioned 
by the late invasion of the Burmese territories, having fortunately 
been arrested by peace, we trust that commerce will hasten to 
repair, as far as it may be able, the ravages which its greatest 
enemy, war, has committed. If, indeed, the commerce of India 
were as free as it is by some supposed to be—if British ships could 
visit, as American vessels may do, every part of the Eastern world, 
including China, and trade from port to port, without license from 
the India Company, we should find the Burman Empire benefit- 
ing largely by our manufactures, and we, in return, profiting by 
their productions; as the country furnishes both sources of con- 
sumption, and articles of supply. In the Caleutta Government 
Gazette of July 3, 1826, the following details are given on this 
subject, forming an interesting addition to the extract given in our 
last Number, (page 89,) which this ought to have preceded. The 
fudian Editor says: 

* The late influx of European intelligence has hitherto retarded the account 
we promised of the commerce of the Burman Empire, both by sea and with 
the countries onits eastern frontier, and which we now offer to our readers : 
the particulars may be relied on, as the result of long and intelligent expe- 
rience’; and they will prove, we think, that even in the present state of that 
kingdom, the traffic with it holds forth prospects of the greatest advantage. 
If, however, the continuation of friendly intercourse which may be expected, 
should impart to the Burman administration corrected views of their own in- 
terests, and should induce them to consult the happiness of their subjects, the 
resources of the country will then be fully available, and the trade with it 
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will become an object of primary importance to British India, or even te 
England. The natural products of the Burman Empire, which are articles of 
exportation, or likely to become so, are the following: rice, grain, cotton, 
indigo, cardamoms, black pepper, aloes, sugar, saltpetre, salt, teak timber, 
stick lac, kuth, or terra japouica, areca nuts, dammer, fustic, sapan wood and 
earth, oil, honey, bees-wax, ivory, and rubies, and sapphires. The mineral 
products are iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, antimony, white statuary marble, 
lime-stone, and coal. The teak forests are described by persons who have 
visited them to be of the most extensive description, and fully equal to any 
possible demand for a period beyoud computation. The sugar is manufactured 
by Chinese, and is white and of good quality: the exportation of it was pro- 
hibited, but if this were not the case, and if encouragement were given to the 
manufacture, it might be carried to a great extent. The price of the clayed 
sugar at Ava was 80 to 36 rupees the 100 vis, or 865 pounds avoirdupois. 
The lower part of the Burman territory, the districts of Sarwah and Sarawadi 
especially, is considered as particularly adapted to the cultivation of indigo— 
the plant grows wild, and is also cultivated by the Natives for domestic use ; 
more than one factory was about to be established by Europeans, when the 
war broke out.” 

To this is added an account of the principal articles of import 
into the Burman territories, (already given at page 89 of the Number 
for the preceding month,) where, among other things, it appears 
that Tea of an excellent quality is imported from China, and sold 
at the rate of about stxpence per pound, (a rupee, or two shillings 
for one vis, which is about four pounds English,) while, in happy 
England, where ‘ the freedom of commerce,’ ‘ reciprocity of trade,’ 
‘ liberal policy,’ and other fine sounds, are rung in the nation’s 
ears, for the edification of all who understand and believe them, 
we have to pay siz shillings instead of six pence for a pound, not 
of the best tea, or tea of excellent quality, but of the sweepings 
of the India House sales ; the tea drank by those who really like 
that beverage, and can afford to use it, costing about twelve shil- 
lings per pound—/four times as much as it can be purchased for 
in the ports of America and the Continent of Europe—eight times 
as much as it can be had for, after all the expense of an immense 
distance of land-carriage, in Persia and Asia Minor—and twenty- 
four times as much as it can be bought for in Ava, where no English- 
man, however, can dare to go, for the purpose of bringing home 
a cheap supply to his countrymen, without the license of the India 
Company, who, of course, refuse it, as all the profits of their com- 
mercial monopoly now consists in the enormous price which they 
make their easy and unresisting countrymen pay for their tea! 


When it is considered that there is nothing in all England so 
universally consumed as tea, excepting, perhaps, only bread and 
water ;—-that however the English differ in other articles of food 
and drink,—some using spirits and others not,—some drinking wine, 
and others never tasting it,—some preferring beer, and others dis- 
liking that beverage,—few taking coffee, still fewer chocolate,— 
but ail drinking tea,—from the prince to the peasant,—from the 
child of nine years to the parent of ninety—from the waiting- 
maid, who earns but twenty pounds a-year, to the duchess who 
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spends her fifty pounds a-day,—and from the weaver, who receives 
but five shillings a-week, to the dukes and earls who lavish their 
five shillings per minute :—when the universal use of this Chinese 
herb is considered, forming, as it were, one of the first necessaries 
of the English nation, it really does seem incredible that so many 
millions of people should stupidly, and, without an effort or remon- 
strance, submit to a monopoly which taxes them, for an article of 
nearly as much cost as bread in their annual consumption, at ten 
times the rate that even the corn-laws affect them; comparing 
the lowest price at which corn may be grown, in any country, 
with the highest at which it is ever sold in England, and the enor- 
mous difference of sia pence per pound, for tea of excellent quality 
sold in Ava, and twelve shillings, the price which is paid for any 
tea deserving that classification in England. 

It is added, in the account of the products of Ava, (see p. 90 of 
the preceding Number,) that tea is grown in that country, as we 
know it has also been in Brazil—and as we feel convinced it might 
be in many parts of our territories in India: and when the enor- 
mous consumption,* as well as enormous price of this article in 
England is considered, it is a reproach alike to the spirit and intel- 
ligence of the English people, as well as to its professingly liberal 
Legislature, that such a grinding and odious monopoly as that of 
the India Company, which alone occasions this tax upon the coun- 
try, should be still suffered to exist. 


The Dutch, whose government in India we have been accustomed 
to regard as so much inferior to our own, know their commercial 
interests, at least, much better than their English neighbours. 
Whenever they find articles of value grown in the territories of 
other powers which they can introduce into their own, they adopt 
them. The Dutch, however, do not prevent Cotonizarion, and 
prohibit Dutchmen from becoming proprietors of land in Dutch 
possessions. This super-eminent folly is left for the English, to 
whom it is a scandal and reproach. No Englishman, as a private 
individual, will introduce the tea-plant into India, because he can- 
not be the owner of an estate; and even if acting as its manager, 
or agent, he may be removed from it at the caprice of any governor 
who dislikes him: nor will the India Company’s servants do it, 
because that would interfere with the great monopoly of their mas- 
ters. But the Dutch are restricted by no such considerations, and 
accordingly we find the following paragraph in an Indian paper of 
the 3d of July: 








* The quantity of tea taken for home consumption, within the last twenty 
years, amounts, in the whole, to 430,308,170 pounds weight. The average 
consumption of this article in the kingdom for that period, will, therefore, be 
yearly, 21,515,408 pounds ; weekly, 413,758 pounds; or 58,947 pounds in 
each day.—Globe. 
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‘We observe, from this morning’s Hurkaru, upon the authority of private 
letters, that the cinnamon plant had been introduced into Batavia, smuggled 
from Ceylon, by an agent in the service of the Dutch government: three 
thousand plants in good condition had arrived, besides a stock of seeds. This 
is not the first time, however, that the cinnamon plant has been introduced 
into Java, and that it thrives there, has been long established; but, as ob- 
served by Crawfurd, it must be reared as cheaply, and of as good quality as 
that of Ceylon, before it can enter into competition with the produce of that 
island.” 


There is nothing to prevent this equal cheapness and goodness 
of quality: and, therefore, the Dutch will most probably benefit by 
the measure. 


Among the recent proceedings of two Societies in Calcutta, the Me- 
dical and the Asiatic, we notice some communications more worthy 
of repetition here than those emanating from them generally are. 
The restrictions upon inquiry and publication in India being confined 
to political discussions only, and all persons being at liberty to pur- 
sue investigations which trench on no public functionaries’ feel- 
ings or authority, the minds of men are directed of necessity into 
other channels; and these are, chiefly, editorial quarrels between the 
conductors of the several Indian journals, phrenological disputes, 
and wordy nothingness in every shape and form. Now and then, how- 
ever, something useful appears, which, though not political, is worth 
repeating ; and of this character are the extracts we are about to 
transcribe. The first is from the proceedings of a Medical and 
Physical Society, held at Caleutta in July last; among the com- 
munications read before which, and the discussions entered into, 
was the following : 


* The description of the medical topography of Arracan, and the diseases 
that prevailed there during the campaign, by Mr. Bernard, was then made the 
subject of the evening’s discussion. 

‘ The town of Arracan, according to Mr. B., is, from its situation, pecu- 
liarly calculated to engender that condition of the surrounding atmosphere, 
which long experience has shown to be productive of febrile disease. It is 
distant from the sea about fifty miles, on the bank of a navigable river, from 
which branches intersect the town in all directions. The banks of the river 
are in general low: below the town they scarcely exceed the level of the 
water, and are covered with sedge, coarse grass, and afew bushes. The ave- 
rage rise of the tide, at the town, is about eight feet, but the spring tides rise 
higher, and consequently cover the grownd.on either side: between the town 
and the sea a number of smal! streams desc@nd from the neighbouring hills to 
the river, the intervals between them are overrun with jungle, and the whole 
forms a dense and impassable sunderbund. Three ranges of hills are visible 
from the town, which bears to the first range the relation of the apex of a 
triangle to its base, but from the waving line of te hills, and the number of 
insulated elevations detached fromthe main range, the town appears as if em- 
bayed in a recess of the hills. The hills are covered with jungle, and in the 
hollows between them are a number of shallow pools, formed by the periodi- 
cal rains. About a quarter of a mile from the N. W. angle of the fort of 
Arracan isa large lake, extending in an irregular course several miles amongst 
the hills; itsaverage depth is about eight feet ; the banks are low and marshy. 
Besides this, the water of the heavy rains collect in various situations round 
the town, forming numerous shallow pools and swamps. Although subject to 
the monsoons, the changes are not very distinctly marked, and from which- 
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ever quarter the wind may blow, it passes over an extensive surface of wet 
soil and vegetable decomposition. ‘there is no general inundation as in Ben- 
gal, neither is there any season ia which the ground is dry, the periodical 
rains and the streams from the hills always keeping it in that state of humid 
mud, which is most highly generative of miasmata. The elevated situations 
were not found more healthy than the low ground, but from obvious causes, 
being so situated as to be more immediately exposed to the influence of the 
morbific vapours by their peculiar disposition, or their lying to leeward of 
unhealthy spots. Such was the case with the hills in the rear of the Bondyne 
Stockade, and scarcely any of the officers who were stationed there escaped. 
The stockade itself, which had been used as an hospital, was necessarily 
abandoned. This stockade was distant about a mile and a half from the cen- 
tre of the fort of Arracan; it lay low, and the approach was by a circuitous 
route, in which the stream was crossed four times. The stockade was be- 
tween the river and thehills, which extended nearly N. and S.; the river 
ran to the W.; to the S. W. and S.S. W. was an uncultivated plain, partly 
inundated by the tide, iatersected by shallow nullahs, and covered with 
jungle and coarse grass ; over chis plain the wind set, in the south-west mon- 
soon, and the vapours borne with it were arrested by the hills to leeward. 
It need not be matter of surprise that such a situation should have proved 
sickly. 

‘ The fever of Arracan is considered by Mr. Bernard as noi varying essen- 
tially from the common endemic of tropical countries ; nor is it uncommon to 
meet with cases of similar severity in Bengal, or, more especially, to the west- 
ward, in Ramghur and Singbhoom. The great number of individuals exposed 
to the causes which induced the disease, rendered their effects in Arracan more 
remarkable and distressing. Between May and September, 2274 Europeans 
were admitted into hospital, of whom 260 died; and in three months, from 
July to September, the number of Native sick was 5795, and that of the 
deaths 778. The number of officers attacked fatally, bore a full proportion 
to that of the men ; and this circumstance afforded proof, if proof were neces- 
sary, that the mortality was ascribable to the effects of climate, and not to 
any unavoidable privations of food or accommodation. Mr. B has appended 
to his paper a Meteorological Register of the weather from July to October. 
The highest range of the thermometer was, ia October, 95° 5’; the lowest, in 
November, 71° 8’. A more characteristic peculiarity of the climate is the 
fall of rain, which in July and August alone exceeded 103 inches.’ 


The proceedings of the Asiatic Society record also an important 
measure, and one which does the Bengal Government great c-edit, 
namely, its resolution to transfer to that Society all the literary and 
scientific information which is officially transmitted to it. The 
political, it is their vocation to envelop in mystery, and we can 
hardly expect them ever to disclose this ; though Lord Hastings 
thought so differently, that onghis return from the campaign against 
the Pindarrees in 1818, the first step he took was to cail together 
the public of Calcutta, and to lay before his countrymen and fel- 
low-subjects an exposé of all his plans, and the motives for adopt- 
ing them. ‘his candour and confidence were both appreciated as 
they deserved, and he was crowned with the applause he so well 
merited at their hands. His successors are men of inferior in- 
tellect as well as narrower views, and we do not look for such 
exalted policy at their hands. 

But, speaking of the proceedings of public societies, when shall 
we sce in India so noble an example of courage and virtue as that 
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set by the ‘ frog-eating,’ < degenerate,’ and ‘ tyrant-ridden’ people 
of France,—as we have at different periods been taught to designate 
them? When will the Asiatic, or any other Society of Bengal, 
the Literary Society of Madras, or that of Bombay, call a meeting 
of their members, to petition their respective Governments against 
the invasion of their rights and liberties by new restrictions on the 
Press? The law recently proposed in France is not half so de- 
grading as that existing in Bengal; yet, besides the Peers of the 
realm and the Chamber of Deputies,—the Royal Academy, and the 
whole people, except the priests and the priest-ridden, are up in 
arms against it. The ‘ curry-eating.’ ‘ degenerate,’ and ‘ despot- 
ridden’ Englishmen of Bengal (for these are epithets as truly 
deserved by them as those applied to the French) heard and saw 
the infamous and enslaving regulation of 1823, for trampling the 
freedom of the Press under foot, passed without a public meeting, 
without an assembly of any learned society, without any formal and 
publicly avowed protest, indeed, except on the part of one Journal, 
which was soon after made the first victim of the law itself, and 
half a dozen high-minded Hindoos, with Ram Mohun Roy at their 
head, who were followed by not ene Englishman (except the fee’d 
advocates of the Court, who, for an equal sum of money, would have 
pleaded on the other side) who ventured openly to set his name 
and seal to a protest against a law reducing him to the condition 
of a slave ! 


But let us at least avail ourselves of what this odious law does 
not prevent the publication of, namely, matters connected with 
literature and science, a liberty enjoyed by the most enslaved 
people that ever yet existed, and let us wait the progress of time 
and events for the rest. 


A meeting of the Asiatic Society was held in Calcutta on the 
5th of July ; and after some proceedings in the election of mem- 
bers, and communication of papers, the report says: 


* At this meetivg, various valuable papers were laid on the table, consisting 
of repoits presented to Government, which were transferred to the Society, in 
conformity to a resolution of Government to make over to the Asiatic Society 
for publication, all documents of a description calculated to illustrate the 
geography, stalistics, er history of India, and which are wholly of a literary 
or scientific character. The papers presented on this occasion were the 
following : 

‘ A notice of the occurreace of Gypsum in the Indo Gangetic Tract of the 
Himalaya Mountains, by Captain fierbert. This gypsum, of which several 
specimens were submitied, is found in the clay-slate formation which consti- 
tutes the northern boundary of the valleys that streich along the foot of the 
great mountain tract, and which, as it possesses none of the characters of a 
secondary rock, must be regarded either as transition or primary. The posi- 
tion of this gypsum seenis, therefore, decisive of its claim to be regarded as a 
primitive rock, as one deseription of it is entitled by Werner, although 
doubted or denied by seme of the principal writers of his school. The most 
extensive deposit of the Himalayan gypsum occurs in the bed ofa stream, 
which leaves the hil!s immediately be!ow the village of Nagul in the Dehra 
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Doon. It is of the variety called foliated granular, of a snow white colour, 
of a lustre a little superior to that of white marble, and scarcely, if at all, 
translucent. The specific gravity is 2.24. A second deposit is about two 
miles up the bed of another stream, which falls into the valley ; and a third is 
on the ascent from the village of Rujpur, immediately below the himlet of 
Juree Panee. In all these localities, the rock in which it is imbedded deve- 
lops, on fracture, a strong odour of sulphureted hydrogen, 

‘A second paper, by Captain Herbert, contains notices of various metallic 
products of the Himalaya range: amongst these, is magnetic iron sand, disse- 
minated very abundantly in mica slate. The grains are highly sensible to the 
magnet, and are readily separated, after pounding, from the matrix: their 
specific gravity is 4.81. ‘his ore is smelted, and yields iron of a very supe- 
rior quality. In tie districts of Borela, Myyar, and Bhutnor, are lead mines, 
which have been long worked by the Natives. ‘The ore is in all three places 
a steel grey granular galeva, having a specific gravity of 7.2. It is said that 
latterly these mines have been less productive than they formerly were, but 
this is possibly owing to the superficies of the veins being exhausted, and the 
absence of adequate means to penetrate further into the rock. 

* An extract from the journal of Lieutenant Trant, in his march across the 
Youmah Mountains, which separate Ava from Arracan, describing the Kicaan 
or Kiayn tribes by whom ihe mountains are inhabited. These people upon 
the skirts of the mountains are subject to Burmah, but in the less accessible 
districts have preserved their independence ; according to their own traditions 
they are the aboriginal inhabitants of the Burmah country, and were expelled 
by the present race, who were of a Tartar stock. They differ very widely in 
their habits and appearance from the Burmese, being inferior in form and 
feature to their neighbours. They have no chief, but in disputes amongst 
themselves appeal to a priest, who is reputed to be a descendant from the 
Supreme Pontiff ; he is termed Passine, and acts as prophet, physician, and 
legislator. They have no written records, and a very rude form of faith; 
their chief homage being addressed to a particular tree, under which, at stated 
periods, they assemble, and sacrifice cattle, on whom they subsequently feast. 
Another object of adoration is the Aerolite, for which, afier a thunder storm, 
they make diligent search, and which, when found, they deliver to the priest, 
by whom it is preserved as an infallible remedy for every disease. Amongst 
their peculiar notions is that of estimating merit by animal appetite, and he is 
the man of most virtue who is the amplest feeder, and drinks to most excess. 
As connected with the ancient history of these regious, the mountain tribes 
are objects of considerable interest. 

‘ A paper on the geography and population of Asam, by Capta’> Neufville, 
brings the progress of inquiry in tha! direction up to a certain point, and com- 
prehends valuable accessious to our knowledge of the country. The course 
of the Brahmaputra is described to a considecable distance, east from Seddeea. 
It has not yet been followed to its source. The greater size of the northern 
branch, the Dibong, and many peculiar circumstances relating to its course 
and passage, give this stream the strongest interest as connecting it with the 
northern origin of the Brahmaputra. The proper branch of the latter, or 
Lohit, is said to arise within the hills from the Brama Kund, and if this be 
correct, it cannot have any relation to the Sanpo, or river of Tibet; but the 
Dibong is said to come from a large river that runs at the back of the hills, 
called the Sri Lohit, in which, therefore, we have an approximation to the 
site of the Sanpo of the Jesuits’ charts. This river is said to rise from an 
upper and inaccessible Brahma Kund. A circumstance that confirms its con- 
nexion with the Dibou is the sudden enlargement of the latter, about half a 
century ago, whea the whole country was inundated, and vast numbers of peo- 
ple and cattle swept away : the flood continued for about fifteen days, during 
which time various agricultural and household implements, elephant trap- 
pings, and numerous articles belonging to a race far advanced in civilization, 
were washed down: these were referred to the Kooltahs, or Kulitas, a power- 
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ful and independent nation, said to exist between the mountains bordering 
Assam and the districts of the Grand Lama. 


‘ The northern and eastern districts of Assam have been for some years past 
wrested from the original possessors by fierce and barbarous tribes, amongst 
whom the Sinhphos, who occupy the eastern tracts, are the most conspicu- 
ous: according to their own traditions they descended from heaven ; but the 
plain truth seems to be, that about four or five centuries ago, they migrated 
from a mountainous region on the borders of China, gradually advanced to the 
mountains skirting Assam, and within the last forty years established them- 
selves on the low lands, which they at present occupy. hey have little 
system of law or government, except being divided into tribes, under different 
petty chiefs or Gaums, equal in rank and authority ; their religion is that of 
Buddha, but intermixed with a variety of superstitious practices, the reliques, 
probably, of their original creed. They offer a sort of worship to the spirits 
of those who die in battle, and to the elements and clouds. The Sinhphos 
confine themselves chiefly to the practice of arms, and leave domestic occupa- 
tions, and the cultivation of the soil, to their Assamese slaves, of whom they 
annually captured great numbers, to the gradual depopulation of the country. 
It is no unimportant consequence of British supremacy in Assam, that the 
Natives are henceforth protected against all such aggression.’ 


Mapras. 


We have but few opportunities of learning what is passing at this 
dull and formal Presidency ; where all things seem to be measured 
by a standard of state etiquette, from which no one ever ventures 
to depart. ‘The last announcement we saw made was that of the 
departure of the Governor on a tour through the provinces, under a 
salute of 19 guns from the battery, and 19 from the palace at 
Chepauk. The next intelligence we receive will probably inform 
us of the Governor’s return to Madras, under a salute of the same 
number of guns from the same battery and palace: and thus the 
affair will end. Since we are unable to gather, from the public 
papers of this presidency, so little beyond the most ordinary events, 
and free speculations on European politics, which are indulged 
without restraint, (because they touch no man’s feelings or autho- 
rity there,) and often conducted with greater talent than at 
either of the other presidencies of India,—we take the oppor- 
tunity of stating here, that we shall be greatly obliged to any 
gentleman who will occasionally devote a leisure hour to the 
task of informing, not us merely, but his fellow-countrymen and 
friends, through the medium of our pages, what is really trans- 
piring at Madras and the districts subject to its jurisdiction. We 
have had the pleasure to know there a great number of young 
Englishmen of considerable talent, and, when we were in inter- 
course with them, of great enthusiasm and public spirit too. If this 
should reach the eyes of any such, and the climate and policy of 
the East has not entirely extinguished the last spark of patriotism 
and public virtue,—and some such, at least, there surely must be,— 
we trust it will induce them to think that a man may owe something 
to his country, and to mankind, as well as to the authorities under 
whom he serves, and that what we do for others has quite as large 
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an influence on our future character and happiness as what we do 
for ourselves. 

As connected with the interests of Madras, we may mention that 
Mr. Lushington, of the Treasury,—formerly, we believe,a member of 
the Civil Service at that presidency,—is appointed its Governor, to 
succeed Sir Thomas Munro, whose health: has long led him to 
desire to be relieved. Mr. Lushington’s appointment was approved 
by the Court of Directors, with two dissentient voices only out 
of twenty-four: one of them, it is said, an old Bengal Civilian, 
who is shortly about to retire from the Direction altogether, and 
another, a member of a powerful family, as it regards India House 
votes and interest, and, moreover, one of the generally rich and flou- 
rishing class of brewers, though not the most successful in introducing 
his beer into India. ‘Their opposition, however, is believed to be 
conscientious, and untainted by intrigue or personal favouritism, 
which is rare praise indeed, considering the general scope and bent of 
votes in such a quarter. Mr. Lushington does not leave England, it 
is said, till the summer. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into, and to adjudicate 
upon, the claims of the creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, 
have presented their twenty-third report to Parliament. From this 
document, it appears that the 

Agzregate of absolute adjudications in favour of claim- 
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Aggregate of absolute adjudications against parties. ... 27,342,706 5 1g 
Estimated balance of the amount of claims remaining 

to be adjudicated. ...cscccccccoccccccsceccccosececes 169,877 8 1} 





Making a gross total of claims, allowed, disal- 
lowed, and to be adjudicated, of............. 30,341,136 3 1 


When this Commission is likely to terminate its labours, is not 
so easily determined. It seems certain that it will last the life of 
the Company itself; and such worthy associates will very appro- 
priately, and speedily too, we hope, expire together. 


Bomsay. 


The latest accounts from Bombay extend to the 7th of August. 
The most important intelligence from this presidency is that which 
announces the rejection of the Bengal Press restrictious by the Su- 
preme Court of Bombay. We have made this the subject of a 
separate article, as its importance deserved ; but we may state in 
this place the leading facts of the case, which are these :—On the 
issue of the late Appeal made by Mr. Buckingham to the King 
in Council, by which that august body decided that a law for 
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enslaving the Press of India was not repugnant to the law of Eng- 
land,—the East India Directors, in order to impose these desirable 
fetters on the rest of their fellow-countrymen in the East, sent out 
peremptory orders to Madras and Bombay, commanding the Gover- 
nors to have the Bengal regulation adopted at each of their presi- 
dencies, by passing it through the Supreme Courts of each for 
registration, without which it cannot attain the foree of law. 
What has been the fate of this measure at Madras, we know not : 
but at Bombay, that excellent and upright Judge, Sir Edward West, 
supported by his publie-spirited colleague, Sir Charles Chambers, 
refused to register the regulation required,—declaring it, as every 
man who has the least knowledge of English history must know it 
is,—repugnant both to the letter and spirit of British law. We can 
conceive the mortification of the Bombay Government at this re- 
pulse; and can imagine also the chagrin of the Court of Directors 
at the ill success of their experiment; but though we dare hardly 
say what will be, we may ask what ought to be, the shame of the 
Privy-Council, on finding that they have pledged the King’s name 
to pronounce and support, as good British law, what the most un- 
learned Englishman need only hear to know to be as contrary to the 
spirit of the British constitution as slavery is from freedom; and 
what English Judges, even in the remotest dependencies of the 
empire, have pronounced to be utterly repugnant to every principle 
of British law? We shall see whether the ensuing session of the 
new Parliament will put them on their trial and defence ; and, if 
so, what they will have to say for having thus stained the King’s 
name, by associating it with the confirmation of unlawfully arro- 
gated power, in violation of the rights of his subjects, and in oppo- 
sition to their duties as guardians of the great interests of the state. 

The general news from Bombay is unimportant. At the date of 
the last advices the presidency was tranquil, and in the enjoyment 
of unembittered social intercourse, a pleasure which had for a 
long period been unknown among them. It is remarkable enough 
that this period of tranquillity and content should happen during 
the absence of Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Warden, and Sir Ralph Rice, 
the two former being on an excursion above the ghauts for health 
or pleasure, and the latter having taken a trip for six months, but 
whether to recruit his spirits, or to settle his opinions, is not clearly 
known. This doubt arises from the fact, that after he had passed 
his judgment from the bench respecting the press regulation, and 
copies of the judgment had been left with the Clerk of the Crown, 
he wished to withdraw his own, but it was too late. It is now re- 
corded in these pages, and will there remain as a proof of Sir 
Ralph’s sound knowledge of law, on which he may justly pride him- 
self, but, at the same time, as a proof of his great deference to 
authority, when, in the same breath that he pronounces a regula- 
tion utterly repugnant to English law, and destructive of the liber- 
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ties of the subject, he nevertheless recommends its being registered 
so as to make it law, and call it into immediate operation against 
his fellow-subjects! We honour him for his repentance, (if it be 
true that it was this which led to his wish to withdraw his judg- 
ment from the record:) but he owes it to his own reputation to 
show whether he repents him of his /aw or of his servility: for this 
will make all the difference in the estimate which men will form of 
his wavering: we hope it is the latter, and shall rejoice to be made 
the medium of confirming others in this belief, 

The acting Governor, during the absence of these three person- 
ages named, or, at least, the individual in charge, and under whom 
this happy interregnum of peace has been enjoyed, is Mr.Good- 
win, who differs much, it is said, in character from his absent col- 
leagues. During his ‘ lieutenancy,’ Sir Hudson Lowe arrived at 
Bombay, on his way to Ceylon, where he was appointed; and the 
eager curiosity of the community to see this ‘ lion of other days,’ 
had an opportunity of being gratified, at an entertainment given 
by Mr. Goodwin, at which Sir Hudson was present, aud all the 
world collected to see him. From some preconceived notions of 
his severity, people seemed to expect a ferocious looking indivi- 
dual, and were exceedingly, though, we suppose, pleasingly dis- 
appointed, to find a man all mildness and benevolence, of gentle- 
manly manners, and with nothing peculiar in his whole behaviour, 
except some slight indications of hastiness, or quickness of feeling 
and disposition. 


As closely connected with the future comfort, and we would 
hope also, with the real intersts, of the community at Bombay, we 
have to communicate the fact of Sir John Malcolm’s appointment 
to be Governor of that presidency. Mr. Elphinstone, it appears, 
sent home a representation, desiring to be relieved, as early as prac- 
ticable, naming the month of November next, as the period at 
which he wished to leave India, on account of his health. Sir 
John Malcolm was immediately proposed, as his successor, 
was approved by the King’s Government, and his appointment 
passed through the Court of Directors, without one dissentient 
voice. He is to leave England immediately, it is said, and to go 
first to Bengal, for the purpose of conferring with the Supreme 
Government there. Some notion is indeed entertained of the esta- 
blishment, through his means, of a separate Government for Central 
India, which has been always a favourite project of Sir John’s, and 
to which there appears to be no reasonable objection ; but on this 
subject, matters are not yet, it is said, sufficiently matured to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion. We have spoken so often, and so 
frankly, of Sir John Maleolm’s opinions, (though these have been 
confined principally to one leading topic,) that it is unnecessary 
for us to say much here. His knowledge of India, and Indian his- 
tory, is surpassed, we suppose, by no man ; his feeling of kindness 
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towards the Natives is, we believe, genuine and extensive ; and his 
popularity in India generally is very high. But his faults are, 
deficiency in the knowledge of those philosophical principles of 
enlarged policy, which can alone teach men how to apply their 
attainments. Brilliant talents may make men clever, and great 
practical experience may make them abound in knowledge; but it 
is philosophy and sound principles that can alone make men wise, 
whether as legislators and statesmen, or as moralists and actors in 
the great drama of human life. Sir John has strong claims to 
both the former distinctions: but the snows of age will, we fear, 
whiten his brows before he attains the honours of the latter. 

It is his deficiency in this last respeet—his want of steady and 
rooted principles of action, and of that straight forward moral firm- 
ness, which is ready at all times, and at all risks, to maintain what is 
honestly believed to be true—and his pursuing the temporizing 
policy, which is always sure to be substituted where these are want- 
ing—that has led him so often into the maze of contradiction and 
absurdity, which has characterized his speeches and writings in 
England. His acts in India will, we hope and believe, be less 
marked by folly and inconsistency; and if he will only dare to do, 
as well as his heart and head may dictate, without reference to the 
applause of Courts of Directors 6r Boards of Control, aye, or even 
of the courtly orators of public dinners, where he will occasionally 
meet his own dependents, he will effect more good than any man 
can do who acts from temporary motives, rather than on those 
unassailable principles which belong to philosophy and truth. 


We regret to hear that Lady Malcolm, one of the most dignified, 
intelligent, and amiable of women, according to universal testi- 
mony, does not accompany “her husband to India,—as a personage 
of her rank and influence is most valuable in such a community as 
that of Bombay, where clashing factions and contending interests 
are often more Mectually subdued by the quiet, unostentatious, and 
softening influence of female excellence and example, than by the 
greatest efforts of mere power. During the late turbulent reign in 
Bombay, which the presence of Sir John will effect one great and 
certain good in breaking up, and uniting the various parties into 
which society is now split, the advantage of a Lady Governess has 
not been enjoyed : we shall regret if this be the case under the en- 
suing rule also. 


In a comparison between the two men, Mr. Elphinstone and Sir 
John Malcolm, there can be no doubt but that the former has more 
talent and more knowledge than the latter. Mr. Elphinstone’s abi- 
lities and attainments are of the very highest order; but he is 
himself a very striking instance of how little these contribute, unac- 
companied by wisdom, to the formation of a great man. He too,— 
acted upon by surrounding circumstances, rather than referring to 
permanent principles, and consulting the convenience of those 
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around him, rather than following the dictates of his own judg- 
ment alone,—has committed the same sort of inconsistencies as 
Sir John Malcolm, which we have from time to time pointed out ; 
and both have met their reward, in that expression of public opinion, 
from which the highest are not exempt. 


JAVA. 


The latest intelligence from Java reaches to the 17th of Septem- 
ber. The Dutch authorities had been roused by the alarming state 
of the island, to the most energetic measures; in addition to the 
750 soldiers lately landed from Europe, all the disposable forees 
from the coast and the adjacent islands had been ordered to Batavia, 
to make one grand effort against the rebel force. ‘The troops from 
Padang had passed Anjier, and those from Palembang had been 
spoken with, one day’s sail from Batavia. The authorities also ap- 
pear to combine apparent moderation with their military movements. 
The Sultan of Djocjocarta, the good friend and ally of England, 
who has been a prisoner in the Moluccas since the evacaution of 
the island by the English forces, has been shipped to Batavia, and, 
under an escort of military, passed Solo on his way to Djoejocarta, 
to be crowned. The Dutch expect great effects from this apparent 
clemency, as the son of the Sultan is the leader, and one of the most 
active of the rebels in Java. 


Two seventy-four gun ships, about to be dispatched from Hol- 
land, filled with troops for the relief of Batavia, have been unfor- 
tunately wrecked in the German Ocean, and great numbers of the 
crews and troops in each perished. 


PERSIA. | 


The English Envoy for the East India Company, Colonel Mac- 
donald Kinueir, had reached Persia before the date of the last ad- 
vices from thence, and had, it is said, been well received, so that 
hopes were entertained of his restoring the good understanding that 
had been interrupted between the Persians and the English. The 
‘ Times,’ in one of its late numbers, makes the following remarks: 


*‘ Among the political rumours current yesterday, was one which attracted 
some attention, though it bears no immediate relation to the affairs of the 
peninsula, in which the public are almost wholly absorbed. We refer to the 
supposed refusal by the Court of St. Petersburg of the offer of mediation made 
by England, between Russia and Persia. It is said that this refusal is posi- 
tive, and that it has arisen from the discovery that a secret treaty was in exist- 
ence, by which England was pledged to afford assistance to Persia, in the 
event of a foreign invasion. his treaty, it is affirmed, has never been sub- 
mitted to Parliament, nor in any manner obtained publicity, and it is said to 
have originated in the apprehensions entertained during the late war, that 
Buonaparte, in conjunction with Russia, had planned an attack on Persia with 
an ultimate view to our possessions in the East Indies. This rumour is too 
well supported to be altogether without foundation, but, according to the best 
information we can obtain, the period of that treaty has expired, and it cannot 
consequently lead to any political discussions.’ 
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Some other morning paper, which we have not seen, but which 
we suppose to be the ‘ New Times,’ has endeavoured to prove that 
this was likely to lead to the necessity of our supporting the Per- 
sians against their powerful cnemies ; on which the ¢ Globe’ has the 
following remarks :— 

‘A morning paper, which supports the Ministers, and professes to be in 
their confidence, put forth, a few days ago, an article, to prove that what it 
called Casus Federis had arisen in Persia, as well as in Portugal, and that 
we were bound to support the former country against the Russians. Why has 
the journal in question not furnished us with a continuation of its speculations 
on that question? We believe, without pretending to any peculiar informa- 
tion on the subject, that the journal we have referred to is mistaken, both in 
its facts and in the opinions which it attributes to the Ministers. We may 
speak confidently, from the probability of the case, that no treaty can exist to 
pledge this country to support Persia in a war gratuitously entered upon by 
its government without our concurrence, and in opposition to the efforts of 
our Envoy, to whose friendly conduct it will be recollected the Russian Am- 
bassador has borne ample testimony.’ 


Care oF Goop Hope. 


We continue to view, with pleasure, the advances made at this 
colony, in public spirit, intelligence, and independence, in spite of 
the many obstacles which its system of government presents to 
their progress. And we believe sincerely that these advances are 
wholly to be ascribed to the influence of public discussion, through 
the excellent and fearless Journal re-established there by Mr. 
Greig, and conducted, we believe, by Mr. Fairburn. There is cer- 
tainly no paper in all British India, with which we are acquainted, 
that can be compared, either for spirit, talent, or utility, to this 
single journal, whose circulation is necessarily much more limited 
than any Indian paper, by the infinitely smaller community which 
exists at the Cape ; where there is but just room for two or three 
weekly papers at most, (Mr. Greig’s being but recently issued 
twice in the week,) while in India, there are at least a dozen; 
two of them daily, two or three twice or thrice a-week, and the 
rest weekly. The difference is not attributable to want of talent ; 
because India contains as great a number of highly talented Eng- 
lishmen (in proportion to the number settled in that country) as 
is to be found in any nation upon earth. The deficiency, on their 
part, is in moral courage, in public spirit, and in their not doing 
what they might even safely dare. We had at first attributed the 
great superiority of the Cape Journal* to those of India, to the 
fact of the former being free from all apprehension of immediate 
suppression, to which the latter are subject, (though even this only 





* ‘The South African Commercial Advertiser.” What an unpretending 
name fora journal that is really bold, fearless, and uncompromising, com- 
pared with ‘The British Lion,’ proposed for the successor of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ in Bengal, at a period when the bleating of a lamb would scarcely be 
permitted to be heard, if it bleated freely ! 
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applies to the papers in Bengal, where alone the power of doing 
this exists ;) but we learn from the Cape Journal itself, that it 
exists only by a license from the Governor in Council at that co- 
lony, which may be withdrawn at his or their pleasure; and that, 
in this respect, it is therefore as much at the mercy or caprice of 
despotism as any paper in Calcutta, and infinitely more so than 
any journal in any other part of India. This only makes the con- 
duct of its editor and proprietor appear the more noble and disin- 
terested ; and, as contrasted with that of the conductors of the 
public prints in India, it is really entitled to admiration. We re- 
print, from the Number of that journal for September 2, 1826, one 
of those brought us by the last arrivals its observations on review- 
ing the progress of the first year of its existence : and we may add 
our conscientious belief, from having closely watched its columns, 
that it assumes to itself no merit which it does not justly and abun- 
dantly deserve. There is one passage in the second paragraph of 
the extract, which is marked in capitals, and which we leave the 
people of India to judge whether it is most applicable to them- 
selves, or to the inhabitants of the Cape. They will form their own 
own judgment, and act accordingly. ‘The whole article is as 
follows :— 

* As one year has now elapsed since the re-establishment of this Paper, 
under an arrangement with Earl Bathurst. which left cousiderable latitude to 
discussion and free inquiry on colonial subjects, it may not be deemed im- 
proper to offer a few observations to our readers, and particularly to the great 
body of new or recent subscribers, who have not had an opportunity of accom- 
panying us from the commencement, on the more important points to which 
we have endeavoured to direct the attention of the colonists. The public are 
aware that the Press is subject to the direct interference of the Governor and 
Council, who may, at any moment, when, in their opinion, the peace and 
safety of the colony are endangered, either by our own arguments or by 
extracts from Blackstone, abate the evil at once, by withdrawing their li- 
cense. Our only protection, therefore, has been the approbation of our fel- 
low-subjects, and a fear, on the part of our rulers, to incur the hatred and de- 
rision of the world by suppressing, on frivolous grounds, an honest and po- 
pular Journal. To this uneasy and dangerous state of the Press, our readers 
will be kind enough to ascribe the extreme reserve and caution with which 
we have invariably handled political topics, and especially such as seemed to 
involve the personal characters and interests of illustrious people, The great- 
est reverence, says the Roman, is due to children ; to idiots the Turks pay the 
homage of mingled fear and admiration ; and we have always, at least for the 
last twelve months, cherished the most profound devotion towards a set of 
men who seem to combine the qualities of both. We have seldom exposed 
their petulance or blundering, supposing our duty to the colony sufficiently 
discharged, when oppression, peculation, extravagance, and favouritism, were 
simply chaiged and proved against them. This, to be sure, was going but a 
short way, yet our correspondents from every quarter assure us, that a great 
improvement has been the consequence, particularly in the conduct of the 
country functionaries, and in some of the couits oflaw. ‘ A great fear of 
doing evil,’ says one of them, ‘ begius to manifest itself.’ And another, 
speaking of taxes and the currency, observes, ‘ Had a Newspaper existed here 
twelve years ago, I would this day have been arich man.’ If, fettered as 
we are, eyed with jealousy, and exposed to the most malevolent mis-construc- 
tions, we have been able to accomplish so much good, what might not be ex- 
pected from a Press entirely free, acting in concert with an enlightened com- 
munity and a liberal Government ? 
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* The chief points on which we have ventured to enlarge, during the past 
year, were, the nature and acts of the Government—the state of the currency, 
the revenue, and expenditure—the restrictions on trade—the improvement of 
Cape wines,—and lately, the projected amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves. Discussion has been awakened from one end of the colony to the 
other on these important heads, and we have, by copious extracts from au- 
thors of high reputation and authority, endeavoured to guide the minds of our 
readers to Just views and conclusions upon them. Nor have we been altoge- 
ther unsuccessful, if our correspondents are well-informed, and capable of 
judging. It is now universally admitted that an arbitrary system, influenced 
by the temper and private convictions of an individual, is bad in theory and 
abominable in practice ; and that, unless better maxims be speedily acted 
on, the ruin of the colony is inevitable. All who have written on the Cape, 
from Stavorinus down to the Civil Servant, have pressed this truth on the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Government; BUT THE INHABITANTS HAVE BEEN 
SO BACKWARD IN SECONDING SUCH! EFFORTS MADE IN THEIR BEHALF, BY ANY 
REPRESENTATIONS OF THEIR OWN, that these generous suggestions have been, 
till very recently, neglected or despised. ‘Those at the head of the colony 
felt no wish to see curtailed the absurd excess of discretionary power with 
which their office, and the strange state of the laws, invested them.. The 
other classes, being entirely stripped of political importance, looked upon 
inquiry merely as a source of discontent, since they could not remedy what 
they saw to be amiss. In this respect, then, a great and salutary revolution 
has taken place, and, in conjunction with the Commissioners’ Report, and the 
representations of the Press, uny expression of public sentiment will secure 
attention. 

* With regard to the currency, we have endeavoured te show that the per- 
manent depreciation was caused by over-issue, and not by the unfavourable 
balance of trade—as some, in their anxiety to shield the Government and to 
degrade the public, had laboured to prove. But while we pointed out the 
enormous loss occasioned by the gradual fall of this insidious paper-money, 
we were compelled to combat the ruinous scheme of attempting to raise it 
suddenly by the force of a proclamation, or even by an Act of Parliament. 
Such interference on the part of governments are generally, if not always, 
productive of unmixed evil. And although we consider redress fur past losses 
imperatively called for, we think it equally clear, that the fixing of the dollar 
at the average of the last three years, was the best first step that remained 
open. What the next steps will be we cannot pretend to say, as the debates 
in Parliament have thrown any thing rather than light upon the subject. The 
money itself meets with merited reprobation,—* but no blame is meant to be 
thrown on the Colonial Government.’ This carries the maxim of ‘ measures 
and not men’ to the highest perfection of which it is susceptible. If nobody 
is to be blamed, how does it happen that so much mischief has been done ? 

‘ In speaking of the revenue and expenditure, we have pointed out great 
irregularity, and much wanton profusion. The public seem to be satisfied 
that one million of rix-dollars, instead of two, might support in due splendour 
a government perfectly sufficient for the demands of this colony. Public 
establishments should bear some proportion to the wealth of the inhabitants. 
The governors and secretaries, and clerks and great men, should not be raised 
too high above the heads of their subjects: the one are rendered giddy with 
looking down, and the others with looking up. Whose income approaches to 
any thing like ten thousand pounds a-year? Five thousand is enough for the 
Governor of the Cape, in its present circumstances, and two thousand for the 
Colonial Secretary. We hope the Commissioners will be found to have dwelt 
at length on this most important branch of their Inquiry, and that a strictly 
economical scale of salaries has been recommended. With regard to ‘ unfixed 
contingencies,’ we believe they have begun to decrease. 

‘On commercial subjects we have been occasionally favoured with valuable 
letters and statements, from the publication of which some advantage is said 
to have been gained by the merchants and the colony ; but the liberal views 
of the Home Government render much discussion on this subject less neces- 
sary. Free trade, and the abolition of monopolies, seem to be now the order 
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of the day.. This colony will in a few years reap a share of the benefits re- 
sulting from the enlightened system adopted by Great Britain and America. 
The abolition of the cumbrous establishments rendered necessary by the 
excluding articles of the Navigation Act, and Orders in Council, will be felt 
here as an immediate gain. We are informed that considerable improvement 
in the Custom-house, &c. has taken place since we directed public attention 
to that department. 

‘ The exports of the colony have not been improving. Cape wines seem to 
be a drug in every market,—God knows why. The wines of this colony 
could be made to compete with perhaps any in the world, as has been proved 
by repeated experiments. At first sight, it might appear absurd to charge the 
inferior quality of the wines exported to the nature of the Government ; yet, 
when we reflect on the manner in which Government has pressed on every 
species of industry, we will feel less unwilling to admit the inference. Ex- 
cessive taxation, the destruction of capital, and the reduction of profits, have 
ruined our wines. Under a milder system, there can be no doubt but that they 
will recover their character.—What is the Wine Committee about? Are they 
a second edition of the Council ? 

‘ On the slave question we entered with reluctance, and have laid our 
columns open to every dispassionate writer who wished to express his opi- 
nions, or to direct the public mind to the real merits of the case. We have 
avoided all declamation, and have made no appeal to the feelings of any party. 
The committee on this subject, we are happy to learn, are proceeding in the 
same calm and serious spirit; nor can any doubt be entertained, that the in- 
terests of both master and slave will be properly considered in the Memorial 
they have been appointed to draw up. 

‘ How far the improvements which every one admits to have taken place 
during the last two years are to be ascribed to this journal, and to the excite 
ment produced by free discussion, is a question to be decided by the public. 
Their opinion seems to be at present in our favour ; for although we write 
under perpetual apprehension of violent and arbitrary interference, our views 
have been gradually adopted and confirmed by the most enlightened and inde- 
pendent classes of the community. On them we rely for co-operation in the 
good cause, and pledge ourselves—even at the risk of temporary suspension 
—to speak plainly and honestly on every subject interesting to our fellow- 
colonists. The Liberty of the Press will, we hope, reach us with the inde- 
pendent, Bench of Judges, and other establishments for the protection of person 
and property, at the Cape.’ 

We trust it may. Independent Judges effect great good, where- 
ever they are to be found: witness the late proceedings in the Su- 
preme Court of Bombay, under a Chief Justice who really deserves 
that proud and venerable name. But, in Bengal, they have had a 
bench of Judges longer than in any other part of India, (one of whom, 
Sir William Jones, was the most ardent friend of liberty,) and yet 
so little has their independence achieved, that the liberty of the 
press is there more insecure, and on a more capricious and arbi- 
trary footing than in any otier part of India; for there alone can 
any publication be legally suppressed at the mere will and pleasure 
of the ruler for the time being. How long will they tamely submit, 
without even a petition to Parliament, a memorial to the Directors, 
or a public protest against such a degradation, signed by every man 
who prides himself on his birth-rights as an Englishman, to be thus 
politically degraded below their fellow-countrymen in every other 
part of the British empire? and when shall we be able to charac- 
terize them, in the language of the poet, as men 


- Who know their rights ; and, knowing, dare maintain "’? 
Zz? 



































































TREATY WITH! THE KING OF AVA. 


Treaty of Peace between the Honourable East India Company on the one 
part, and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other, settled by Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C. B. and K.C.T.S., commanding the expe- 
dition, and Senior Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son, Esq., Civil Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, and Henry Ducie Chads, 
Esq., Captain, commanding his Britannic Majesty’s and the Honourable 
Company’s Naval Force on the Irrawaddy River, on the part of the Honour- 
able Company; and by Mengyee-Maha-Men-Klah Kyan-Ten Woongyee, 
Lord of Lay-Kaeng, and Mengyee Mahah-Men-Klah-Shee-hah-the-Ahren- 
Woon, Lord of the Revenue, on the part of the King of Ava; who have each 
communicated to the other their full powers ; agreed to, and executed at Yan- 
daboo, in the kingdom of Ava, on this 24th day of February, in the year of 
our Lord, 1826, corresponding with the fourth year of the decrease of the 
Moon Tuboung, in the year 1187, Mandina Aera: 

Article I.—There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
Honourable Company, on the one part, and his Majesty the King of Ava on 
the other. 

II1.—His Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will 
abstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam and 
its dependencies, and also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar and 
Jyntia. With regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated, that, should Gumbheer 
Singh desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King of 
Ava as Rajah thereof, 

I11.—To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary line be- 
tween the two great nations, the British Government will retain the con- 
quered provinces of Arracan, including the four divisions of Arracan, Ramree, 
Chedubah, and Sandowey, and his Majesty the King of Ava cedes all right 
thereto. The Annonpeeteetonmien or Arracan Mountains (known in Arracan 
by the name of the Yeornabourg or Pokhengloung Range) will hence- 
forth form the boundary between the two great nations on that side. Any 
doubts regarding the said line ef demarcation will be settled by Commis- 
sioners appointed by the respective Governments for that purpose, such 
Commissioners from both Powers to be of suitable and corresponding rank. 

IV.—His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the British Government 
the conquered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and Tenasserim, with 
the islands and dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluen 
River as the line of demarcation on that frontier. Any doubts regarding 
their boundaries will be settled as specified in the concluding part of Ar- 
ticle III. 

V.—In proof of the sincere disposition of the Burmese Government to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity between the nations, and as part 
indemnification to the British Government for the expenses of the war, his 
Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore of rupees. 

VI.—No person whatever, whether native or foreign, is hereafter to be mo- 
lested, by either party, on account of the part which he may have taken, or 
have been compelled to take, in the present war. 

VII.—In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and peace 
hereby established between the two Governments, it is agreed that accredited 
Ministers, retaining an escort or safeguard of fifty men, from each, shall reside 
at the Durbar of the other, who shall be permitted to purchase, or to build 
a suitable place of residence of permanent materials; and a commercial 
ireaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantage, will be entered into by the 
high contracting powers. 

VIII.—AII public and private debts contracted by either Government, or 
by the subjects of either Government, with the other, previous to the war, 
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to be recognised and liquidated upon the same principles of [honour and good 
faith as if hostilities had not taken place between the two nations ; and no ad- 
vantage shall be taken by either party of the period that may have elapsed 
since the debts were incurred, or in consequence of the war; and, according 
to the universal law of nations, it is further stipulated, that the property 
of all British subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the 
King of Ava, shall, in the absence of legal heirs, be placed in the hands of 
the British Resident or Consul in the said dominions, who will dispose 
of the same according to the tenor of the British law. In like manner, the 
property of the Burmese subjects, dying under the same circumstances in any 
part of the British dominions, shall be made over to the Minister or other 
authority delegated by his Burmese Majesty to the Supreme Government of 
India. 

1X.—The King of Ava will abolish all exactions upon British ships or 
vessels in Burman ports that are not required from Burman ships or vessels 
in British ports ; nor shall ships or vessels, the property of British subjects, 
whether European or Indian, entering the Rangoon River or other Burmai 
ports, be required to land their guns or unship their rudders, or to do any 
other act not required of Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

X.—The good and faithful ally of the British Government, his Majesty the 
King of Siam, having taken a part in the present war, will, to the fullest ex- 
tent, as far as regards his Majesty and his subjects, be included in the above 
treaty. 

XI.—This treaty to be ratified by the Burmese authorities competent in the 
like cases, and the ratification to be accompanied by all British, whether 
European or Native (American) and other prisoners, who will be delivered 
over to the British Commissioners. The British Commissioners, on their 
part, engaging that the said treaty shall be ratified by the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council, and the ratification shall be delivered to 
his Majesty the King of Ava in four months, or sooner if possible, and all 
the Burmese prisoners shall, in like manner, be delivered over to their own 
Government as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 


LAaRGEEN MEONJA (L. 8.) A, CampBeLL, Major-General, 
W OoNGHEE. and Senior Commissioner. 
(Seal of the Lotoo.) (L.$.) T. C. Ropertson, Civil Com- 

missioner. 
Suwacum Woon (L. 8.) H. D. Cuaps, Captain, Royal 
ATAWOON. Navy. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

The British Commissioners being most anxiously desirous to manifest the 
sincerity of their wish for peace, and to make the immediate execution of the 
fifth article of this treaty as little irksome or inconvenient as possible to his 
Majesty the King of Ava, consent to the following arrangements, with 
respect to the division of the sum total, as specified in the article before 
referred to, into instalments, viz.: upon the payment of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, or one-fourth of the sum total, (the other articles of the treaty being 
executed,) the army will retire to Rangoon ; upon the future payment of a 
similar sum at that place, within one hundred days from this date, with the 
proviso as above, the army will evacuate the dominions of his Majesty the 
King of Ava, with the least possible delay ; leaving the remaining moiety of 
the sum total to be paid by equal annual instalments in two years, from this 
24th day of February 1826, A.D., threugh the Consul, or Resident in Ava or 
Pegu, on the part of the Honourable the East India Company. 


LarGceen MEONJA (L. 8.) A, CampBett, Major-General, 
WOoNGHEE. and Senior Commissioner. 
(Seal of the Lotoo.) (L. 8.) T. GC. Ropertson, Civil Com- 

missioner. 
Suwacum Woon (L.S.) H, D. Cuaps, Captain Royal 


ATAWOON. Navy. 

















DeBATE AT THE East INpiA Hovssg. 


A QuartrerLy Generat Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was 
held on Wednesday, December 22d, for the purpose of declaring a dividend 
for the half-year commencing on the 5th of July last, and ending on the Sth 
of January next. 

The CuarrMan laid before the Court an account of the expense incurred in 
supporting the corps of East India Volunteers during the last year, and also 
an estimate of the expense for the ensuing year. The expense for the last 
year was, 4304. 16s. Id.; and the estimated expense for the ensuing year, 
39477. 

Mr. Hume inquired, what was the number of men of which the corps con- 
sisted ? 

The CuairnmMan.—lI believe 800 men are embodied in the corps. 

Mr. Hume.—Pray, Sir, what does the expense arise from? Is it for cloth- 
ing, for arms, and for pay ? 

The Cuarrman.—The accounts consist of a variety of items—pay, clothing, 
arms, and ammunition, and the necessary expense attending the instruction of 
the men in their military exercises. 


DIVIDEND. 

The CHairMAN then stated, that this Court was assembled to consider of a 
dividend on the Company’s capital stock for the half year commencing on the 
5th of July last, and ending on the 5th of January next. The Court of Direc- 
tors had come to a resolution, declaring that 5} per cent. should be the 
dividend for the before-mentioned period; and the Chairman proposed 
that the Court should coincide with the resolution of the Court of Directors. 


The Resolution was unanimously agreed to. (1) 





(1) This solemn farce of declaring a dividend on the capital stock of the 
Company, as it is called, should be exposed as often as it is enacted. Any 
uninformed reader would imagine, from seeing this report, unaccompanied by 
any explanation, that the Directors had gone, as any other merchants or pro- 
prietors of a large concern would do, into a careful investigation of their 
balance of profit and loss, and found that they could, with safety, make a 
dividend, out of the real surplus in their Treasury, of 5} per cent. for the past 
half-year, or at the rate of 103 per cent per annum; but no such thing ever 
takes place. Every purchaser of India Stock pays, as the market-price may 
happen to be, from 200/. to 300/. sterling for each 100/. of such stock, the 
price depending upon the rate of interest yielded by other public securities : 
as, for instance, if 100/. in Consols, yielding 3 per cent. interest, could be had 
for 50/. sterling, then 1002. in India Stock, yielding 104 per cent. interest, 
would be worth about 150/.; and if the former sold at par, or for 100J., the 
latter would be worth about 300/., the price being in each case entirely re- 
gulated by the interest: andthe latter being generally about three times the 
former,—the 1} per cent., by which the one is more than three times the other, 
being allowed for greater fluctuations, less facility of sale and transfer, &c. : 
so that though a dividend of 10} per cent. per annum is declared, no Pro- 
prietor receives more than 34, or 4, or 5 per cent. per annum, at the utmost, on 
the principal which his stock cost him ; the real interest scarcely ever exceed- 
ing that of the other Government securities by more than 4 per cent. per annum. 

The most absurd part of the farce is however this, that no other rate of 
dividend than 103 per cent. per annum is ever declared or paid. Whether the 
affairs of the Company prosper, or whether they decline, whether they have 
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Captain Maxriecp rose to ask a question relative to the Bombay Marine 
Service, whea 

The Deputy-CHuAIRMAN rose to order. He observed, that at a General 
Court, the Proprietors undoubtedly had a right to put any question relative to 
the affairs of the Company which they might think fit; but he begged leave to 
ask, whether the practice which had recently prevailed—the practice of putting 
amultiplicity of questions before the regular business of the day was disposed 
of—was not exceedingly irregular ; more especially when those questions re- 
tated to matters not immediately before the Court. 

General Tuornton was of opinion, that the proper time for putting ques- 
tions was before the regular business of the day commenced. 

Dr. Gitcurist observed, that if questions were put off to the last moment, 
il was easy for the Directors to defeat the * questionable people * by moving 
an adjournment of the Court. 

Tne Company’s Supping. 


Captain Maxvietp.--I rise, pursuant to a notice which I gave some- 
time since, to offer a few observations ona subject deeply affecting the interests 
of this Company, and no less important to the shipping interests of Great 
Britain. 

By the 58th of Geo. ILE. cap. 83, the owners of any ship burnt, taken, or 
tost, if she has performed less than five voyages, is authorized to build another 
ship in her place, to be engaged for six voyages, provided such owner stands 
acquitted of culpability as regards the loss of such ship. Now, it is evident 
that this clause goes to secure a positive advantage to the owner, and compels 
the Company to take up ships whether it wants them or not; and the fair and 
only infereace which can be drawn from itis, that the obtaining such an en- 
gagement from the Company is too gooda thing to be lost ; but as good things 
of that sort are bad for one party, in the same proportion as they are good for 
the other, I trust the interests of this Company will be best consulted by the 
amending such clause, and enabling us to refrain from engaging expensive 
merchant ships, which might be well dispensed with, and freight obtained on 
moderate terms by a more simple and mercantile mode of engaging tonnage. 
So much, however, has the framing of that act gone to secure a monopoly of 
tonnage, that it would almost seem the ship-owners were the only parties 
whose interests were consulted, and that the interests of this Company as 
merchants, and of the British public who deal with us, for tea, was unnoticed or 
forgotten, (2) At the same time, it is natural to conclude that the legislature, 





ten millions of surplus in their treasury, or ten millions deficit, the dividend 
declared is always the same. If the former case occurs, the Parliament has 
decreed that they never shall divide more than 103 per cent: therefore, they 
have no interest in accumulating such surplus. If the latter happens, they 
open a new loan, and borrow more money, like other spendthrifts and prodi- 
gals, increasing their principal debt, in order to pay the accumulating interest. 
And, it may be added, that as one of the chief objections of the ministers and 
the people of England to taking the charter out of the East India Company's 
hands, is the amount of additional debt with which the nation would be charged, 
if it relieved the India Proprietors‘of their burthens, the Company has a 
direct and positive interest in inerecasing that debt, to preserve the charter, as 
long as ever they can get persons to lend them money to pay the expenses 
and interest of their existing loans and engagements. 

The eyes of the people of England will one day, we hope, be opened to 
this system of folly and iniquity ; and when that shall happen, its overthrow 
will be near at hand. 

(2) We doubt not the motives and views of Captain Maxfield are patriotic 
and praiseworthy ; but whoever commences on so untenable a foundation as 
the supposition, that a Company, established for the express purpose of 
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when the act passed, conceived that the interests of this Company would be 
vigilantly watched by our executive body, and consequently were less dis- 
posed to question the tendeacy and effect of clauses opposed to this Company 
in favour of the ship-owner. 

I take it for granted that such parts of the act as apply to the tonnage were, 
if not entirely, framed by the Kast India Company, at least not opposed or ob- 
jected to by them, and that it had their cordial concurrence at the time ; while, 
on the other hand, the vigilance of Parliament was scarcely deemed requisite 
to weigh and estimate the precise effects of those clauses which appeared to 
involve no other question, than how much, and in what manner, we should pay 
and engage the tonnage required for our trade. In other words, it was our 
affair, and not theirs ; and therefore, whenever I find an Act of Parliament 
quoted by the Directors as an explanation for hiring ships, paying sums of 
money, or contriving commissions for the settlement of doubtful claims, I 
shall consider, and I trust with propriety, such Act as an indemnity suggested 
by the Directors themselves rather than imposed on them by the State, and 
deem it the duty of our executive body to seek such remedies as may from 
time to time be required. 

The authorizing an owner to build a ship which we must engage for six 
voyages, whether required or not, implies a prescriptive right in such owner 
to furnish us with ships for six voyages ; and to give such claim a reasonable 
appearance, it ought to be shown that such owner had sustained a positive 
loss, which this Company was bound to make good, That an owner may 
feel disappointment when a ship taken up for six voyages, at a high rate of 
freight, is lost, I admit ; but I deny all claim on that score ; his ship ought to 
be, and most likely is, insured to the full amount of her value, consequently 
his loss is covered ; and as the disappointment, if any, is felt by this Company, 
and is provided for before any owners could possibly build a ship here, I cannot 
conceive it expedient or reasonable that we should be compelled to engage 
ships for six voyages whether we want them or not. By the same Act we are 
authorized, on an emergency, to engage ships of amuch smaller size, for single 
voyages, but are prohibited from employing them in the China trade, unless in 
particular cases. The Act, therefore, goes to secure a monopoly of the freight 
required for the China trade, to a certain class of ships, the property of a few 
individuals, and consequently excludes nineteen-twentieths of the shipping of 
the port of London from entering into competition, keeps up the high rate of 
freight, and compels the public to pay a higher price for tea, and every other 
article imported in them. (3) 

That such clauses of the Act are religiously observed by the Company I am 
not surprised at, and indeed, until some alteration is made, the Company, as 








wresting from the public, by its exclusive monopoly, advantages which ought 
to be shared by all the rest of the nation, should ever think the interests of 
that public worth their care, cannot fail to fall into great mistakes and incon- 
sistencies. 

(3) It is the high price of tea, and the consequent profits of the East India 
Company on their exclusive supply of this article to England, which alone 
supports them asa trading body, for every other branch of their trade is 
known to be conducted at a great loss. ‘To them, therefore, the higher the 
price of tea the better; they are the last persons in the wortd likely to be 
moved by any argument to lessen it. And as to the present system of the 
China trade excluding nineteen-twentieths of the ships of London from en- 
gaging in it, that is precisely what they want. They would keep not only 
all interloping ships, but all interloping people too, out of the pale of their 
exclusive privileges ; and an argument used at the India House to induce the 
Company to surrender its charter without equivalent or compensation, would 
be just as much in place, as this attempt to make them relinquish what they 
deem one of its greatest advantages. : 
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well as the British public, must bear the increased expense patiently, if they 
can ; but it is rather singular that the spirit of some other clauses of this Act, 
as well of some other Acts, are either considered less important, less expe- 
dient, or less imperative, than those which tend so much to augment our com- 
mercial charges. 

There is a clause in the 58th of Geo. III., which sufficiently evinces the in- 
tention of the Legislature to avoid confounding in any way the ships or ves- 
sels employed in our war establishment, with those chartered and hired by us 
for commerce. There are other Acts also, which must be well known to our 
law officers, fully indicative of such intention on the part of the Legislature ; 
and the reasons for such distinction are so palpable, cogent, and numerous, 
that it is almost a waste of words to offer any arguments to show that our 
vessels of war and our merchant ships should be held distinct and separate ; 
while to confound them togetlier is a0 less at variance with the intentions 
of the Legislature than with sound policy, and every consideration which 
ought to influence the conduct of those to whose management is intrusted the 
complicated interests of a most extensive empire. The duties imposed upon 
our vessels of war and our merchant ships are so widely different, that to 
confound them together is to paralyze the best effects of the first, and to ren- 
der them worse than useless ; yet, from the orders which have been occasionally 
given, such would seem to have been the object, however absurd it must 
appear. The officers of our vessels of war have been sent to India in the same 
manner as cadets for the army ; they leave this country to serve in a capacity 
purely military ; they hold commissions enjoining them to act agreeably to 
the usage of his Majesty’s Navy, and are prohibited from trade in any shape ; 
it is their duty to protect the revenue, and to prevent smuggling ; they serve 
the Company from infancy to old age, and are exclusively devoted to their 
service, and however little delicacy of feeling may have been shown them, the 
records of this House prove that they have always consulted the interests of 
this Company while in its service, and acquitted themselves with uninterrupted 
fidelity, however neglected, degraded, and oppressed. The officers employed 
in the ships hired for commerce are appointed by the owners, and are conse- 
quently their servants, and as naturally look to the owner for protection, favour, 
and promotion, as the officers of our vessels of war look to us for the same 
benefits ; but with this essential difference, that the former always obtained it, 
while the memorials and prayers of the latter have been studiously disregarded. 

I am led to this digression by a correspondence, lately sent to me, between 
Captain Betham of the Bombay Marine and the Marine Board at Calcutta. It 
appears that an officer of one the Company’s merchant ships, lying at Calcutta, 
was to be tried for some breach of duty, and the Marine Board appointed a 
court of inquiry or court-martial, and notwithstanding there were a sufficient 
number of the commanders of the Company’s merchant ships there to form such 
a court, the Marine Board chose to compel Captain Betham of the Bombay 
Marine to sit as a member, junior to every commander of a merchant ship 
placed upon it, in spite of every plea or remonstrance he could make against 
this measure. The Marine Board were borne out in their conduct by the orders 
of the Directors, issued in 1806, which, contrasted with other orders of the same 
body, are, to use a mild but not a sufficiently expressive term, irreconcileable 
and inconsistent ; the orders, however, are in existence, and speak for them- 
selves. It is not necessary to inquire whether a court, assembled by the au- 
thority of the Marine Board at Calcutta for the trial of any person, was legal 
or not; but I have high judicial authority for saying, that if it had been ever 
so regularly constituted in other respects, the placing Captain Betham upon it 
as a member, rendered it completely illegal, and that the person so tried would 
have ground for an action against every member of the court, in consequence. 
Thus, then, this tribunal, which was at least intended to assume a grave and 
solemn appearance, borders on the ridiculous ; though the Marine Board, 
whose sagacious ingenuity gave birth to it, stands absolved of the absurdity 
by the orders of the Directors in 1806. This, however, is but one of the 
many instances of absurdity which have arisen from orders no less incon- 
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sistent than impolitic ; if it were the only mischief which had occurred from 
them, I should have passed it over in silence. ‘That the spirit of a few solitary 
clauses should be occasionally violated in the numerous Acts which relate to 
India, is not remarkable : but that it happened on this occasion, says little for 
the wisdom of the Marine Board at Calcutta, and still less for their liberality. 


The Legislature has directed that the East India Company’s commercial and 
political charges be kept distinct and separate ; but on this occasion such 
orders are disregarded. Captain Betham was on his voyage from this country 
to Bombay, and was not entitled to full pay and allowances until he had 
joined ; he became, however, entitled to full allowance, house-rent, &c., from 
the moment hg was so employed; by which the political charges are thus 
augmented on a commercial account, and it may be yet some time before he 
joins his corps. (4) To the disposition evinced by the Marine Board at Calcutta, 
as well as by the late Superintendent of Marine at Bombay, to confound and 
blend together the officers of the marine or war establishment with those of 
the merchant service, much injury to our interests may be traced. The marine 
war establishment has been so long accustomed to every description of neg- 
lect, degradation, and persecution, that they cannot reasonably expect more, 
liberal treatment at the hands of their Honourable Masters, and their hopes 
and fears ought to be at an end. But there are other branches of the service 
to whom the marine are but as a drop to the ocean, who may have reason to 
lament that reciprocity was not extended, from motives of policy if not of 
liberality, to a friendless, yet faithful, branch of the service, least in number, 
patient in their sufferings, constantly devoted to the interests of the country, 
and as constantly disregarded ; * but let the stricken deer go weep.’ 

Now, Sir, since his Majesty’s Ministers and the Legislature have, on every 
occasion, exhibited the utmost readiness to amend or repeal such part of any 
Act or Acts as have been found injurious to the interests of this Company, (5) I 
trust there will be little difficulty in obtaining their consent to a repeal on the 
present occasion, where the interests of the British public, as well as of the 
whole commercial marine of this country, must benefit by participating in 
advantages at present withheld. Instead of being obliged to engage ships 
for six voyages, of a size which precludes the employment of the greatest por- 
tion of the shipping of this country, it would be more expedient to render all 
good ships of not less than 500 tens eligible, and this measure would prove 
productive of very general benefit. It might be well also to dispense with 
more than two guns for each, and all other useless finery, in ships required for 
trade, which would not only tend to reduce their expenses, but render them 
more safe and manageable in bad weather. I therefore beg to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Ist.—That with a view to enable the Company to recover the heavy ex- 
penses of the last war in India, as well as to place our a‘Tairs ona more favour- 
able footing at the close of our charter, it becomes desirable to economise in 
every way in which it can be effected without impairing the efficiency of those 
branches of our service on which the safety of India depends. (6) 





(4) We think that if this were the most important case of mingling together 
political and commercial charges, it would be hardly worth noticing ; and if 
there are greater, which every one must know there are, where as many thou- 
sands as there could be kere units, are so misappropriated and concealed, the 
mention of this is calculated to create a very inadequate impression of the im- 
portance of their separation. 

(5) Perhaps there has been a readiness (much too great as some may think) 
on the part of the ministers to serve the Company, in that reciprocity which 
leads them always tg return kindnesses to those who are most faithful to 
them when required. But every concession made to the interests of the Com- 
pany, is an injury done to the interests of the public: and the one cannot be 
promoted but at the expense of the other. 

(6) The objection which every Director and Proprietor too, would make-to 
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2d.—To effect which, this Court recommend the Court of Directors to take 
the necessary measures to obtain a repeal or amendment of such parts of the 
Act of the 58th of Geo. III. which compels us to engage ships for six voyages, 
whether required or not, in lieu of such as may be burnt, takea, or lost. 

3d.—To amend the Act, so as to enable this Company to permit the 
shipping generally of this country to participate in the advantages derivable 
from our constant demand for tonnage, as well as to avail ourselves of those 
advantages which competition on so extensive a scale would offer, by render- 
ing all good British-built ships, of not less than 500 tons burthen, eligible for 
our trade with China, and to be chartered for single voyages only. 

The Cuairman defended the existing system, which had been approved 
of, as the best, when the subject was formerly under the consideration of that 
Court. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that a change in that part of the shipping system 
alluded to by the hon. Proprietor would be advantageous ; but the present 
resolutions, in his mind, embraced too many subjects for the consideration of 
the Court at one moment. Ife therefore would advise the hon. Mover to with- 
draw his propositions, and to bring forward the subject on another day ina 
more tangible shape. (7) 

Mr. TwinineG eulogized the system on which the Company’s trade with 
China was conducted. In consequence of the superior size and quality of the 
ships employed in that trade, the cargoes were brought home in the most ex- 
cellent condition ; and thus a very considerable saving was effected ; besides 
which, the Chinese Government thought more highly of the English, on ac- 
count of the size of their ships. (8) 








this resolution, might reasonably be—‘ If I help to put the affairs of the Com- 
pany in such a flourishing condition as that, at the end of our present charter, 
we have no debts left, but a large surplus of savings, the ministers will un- 
doubtedly seize so favourable a moment to transfer our prosperous concern 
to their own hands ; and then adieu to all my hopes of place, patronage, ap- 
pointments, &c., the only benefit resulting from being a Director or Proprietor 
—as the mere interest paid me in money, is no mo? than I could get on my 
capital in other equally safe securities or funds.’ 

(7) Then we do not understand the subject. For Captain Maxfield’s resolu- 
tions embraced only one point, and that of the most tangible kind, namely, to 
repeal only one part of a single Act of Parliament, which compels the engage- 
ment of ships for six voyages instead of one, and to admit ships of 500 tons 
burthen, instead of 1000, to be eligible for such voyages. What can be more 
simple? what more explicit ? 

(8) This may be true: as the Chinese admire large gods, large women, and 
large junks, (as their own ships are called.) Some of the former are as fat as 
ten London Aldermen put together, and would make three Daniel Lamberts 
at least. Of feminine beauty, they judge entirely by girth and weight ; and 
the most extravagant praise that can be given to a lady, is to compare her 
face to the full moon, and her haunches to cushions. Their junks, though 
having one mast only, and one large straw mat as a sail, are often 1200 tons, 
to perform only a voyage of a few days before the wind. To inspire respect, 
therefore, among such a people, we ought, instead of sending over an obstinate 
ambassador like Lord Amherst, who is, we believe, also very small of stature, 
to have sent them Gog and Magog from Guildhall, as a specimen of our London 
citizens ; the Swiss giantess, or the Hottentot Venus painted white, as a 
specimen of our women ; and the Columbus and Baron of Renfrew, with two 
of the most portly commanders that could be found, as spécimens of our light 
pleasure-boats, and summer cruizers. A nation that employs junks of 1200 
tons as mere coasters, must look upon our Indiamen, who perform voyages of 
so many thousand miles, as mere skiffs or wherries. 
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Captain Maxrietp.—In replying to the observations which have been 
made on the motions submitted, I shall be as brief as possible, and as not one 
of my assumptions have been confuted, or, indeed, any thing like argument 
adduced against them, the task will not be difficult. As you, Mr. Chairman, 
have expressed your inability to follow me through all the subjects I have 
referred to in my address, I shall confine my reply to those points in which 
you have attempted to do so, and presume that those you have avoided were 
unanswerable. As a reason for opposing the motion, and adhering to the old 
and expensive shipping system, you state that the Company have always 
equipped their ships in such a manner that the advantages are evident from 
the preservation of the fleet, under Commodore Danne, about a quarter of a 
century ago. Every naval officer will believe, that however much credit is 
due to Commodore Danne, the appearance of the ships did more for.them than 
any thing else ; and if you really intended ships, carrying thirty or forty guns, 
to be considered vessels of war, you would certainly give them more than 
140 or 150 men; indeed, it is absurd to suppose a 1200 ton ship, stuffed with 
cargo, mounting thirty or forty guns, with a motley crew of 150 men, to be 
adapted for war. You may, Sir, from atfection and habit, adhere closely to 
the old system; but, depend upon it, the day is not far distant when it must 
be changed ; the commercial interests of this country demand it ; and if we 
wish to obtain arenewal of our charter, we should do well to render our 
monopoly as little burthensome and objectionable to the public as possible, 
and voluntarily sacrifice a little to save the remainder. 

It is a question‘of mere pounds, shillings and pence ; and every person is 
able to comprehend that if the trade with China were carried on in ships at- 
tainable at 13/. or 14/. per ton, instead of 21/. or 22l., tea, and every other 
article imported in them, could be furnished at a very reduced price. (9) The 
pretension set forth, that large ships are safer and better in a commercial point 
of view, is answered at once, by asking, would any one, amongst the whole 
body of Directors, for a moment, pretend to trade as an individual merchant 
in the way they conduct our commerce as a trading Company? 1 believe 
it will be found, on reference to the rates of insurance at Lloyd’s, that good 
British-built ships, classed A 1, are insured at as low a rate as those of the 
India Company, whose superior safety and convenience you have so much 
extolled. It is, therefoge, evident, that, ina commercial point of view, these 
lofty pretensions are of little value; and that if we chose to employ smaller 
vessels, and insure them at Lloyd’s, instead of becoming our own insurers, we 
might do so at as little charge as we could effect it on ships which now 
entail nearly double the expense. 

An honourable Proprietor on the floor has deprecated my observations on 
the Bombay Marine, as containing charges against the Directors, with- 
out bringing them in a tangible shape before the Court ; and offered himself 
to go into the question, and to support such motion, if I bring it before them 
in such shape. He has, however, mistaken or misquoted me, in saying I had de- 
scribed the marine as neglected, degraded, and unworthy. I must deny the 
latter expression. I asserted that the Bombay Marine had been neglected, 
degraded, oppressed, and persecuted ; but I would not have said it was un 
worthy ; I well know its merits and its sufferings ; but, as an officer who has 
passed the best years of my life in it, I felt little inclined to laud and pane- 
gyrize the corps to which I belonged, though I was still less capable of offer- 
ing it such gross injustice, as to pronounce it unworthy. I, however, cheer- 
fully avail myself of the hon. Proprietor’s offer to second me if I bring it un- 
der discussion ; I therefore have pledged myself to do so as early as possible. 





(9.) But this is what the Company does not want. The Proprietors can 
drink Gun-powder at twenty shillings, (though they are no friends’ to such 
combustible materials,) without feeling its high price half so muchas a poor 
weaver would feel an advance of sixpence on a pound of Bohea. 
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1 shall then endeavour, being thus called upon, to prove its worthiness, 
and also to prove as distinctly and unequivocally the neglect, degradation, 
and persecution it has experienced. As to the acknowledgment made from 
the Chair, of its merits and claims, I consider it as adding to the cruelty with 
which it has been treated ; to neglect and degrade the unworthy, were con- 
sistent and reasonable ; but to neglect, degrade, and persecute those whose 
claims and merits you affect to admit, is to add insult to injury. Your pecu- 
liar good taste, Mr. Chairman, in alluding personally to me, and stating that 
the fact of my being a member of this Court, was a proof that the corps in 
question was highly respectable, and could not be neglected and oppressed, 
i cannot so readily imitate ; I feel my tongue tied on such a subject; but 
as to my being a Proprietor of three stars of India Stock, (10) this is only 
evidence that [ somewhere found money to obtain it, and I shall proceed 
readily to show where I got that money. Your explanation, however, renders 
that unnecessary ; and, therefore, your allusion to me, I conceive, means and 
establishes nothing more than that it is possible that one marine officer, out of 
a hundred, may, by accident, be enabled to obtain a seat in this Court, before 
all his faculties and intellects, if he ever had any, were utterly destroyed, or, 
indeed, before age and infirmity had deprived him of the power of speech. If, 
instead of being tenderly alive to the interests of this Company and the pro- 
sperity of India, I were indifferent to the one, or vindictively hostile to the 
other, I should behold with satisfaction, rather than regret, the fate which the 
motion I have made this day will no doubt experience. It will, however, 
operate to our injury, and the public will perceive that the decision of ques- 
tions in this Court, by a majority, are as little influenced by reason or facts, 
as the belief of the countless majority of the swarthy population of India 
affords of the superior excellence of the institutes of Menu over the more sim- 
ple evidence of revealed religion. 

That economy, in the conduct of our affairs, is most essential, cannot be 
denied, and your orders to enforce it in every branch of your military expen- 
diture, proves your admission of it as a most necessary principle, and renders 
it incumbent upon you to show why it should not be equally regarded in the 
commercial and civil branches of your service. That your commerce, with 
the exception of the China trade, is most unprofitable, will scarcely be denied ; 
but its unproductiveness will hardly be urged as a reason for conducting it 
on the most expensive scale. That it should prove most ruinous will rot ap- 
pear wonderful, when it is remembered that during the late war, when his 
Majesty was building 74 gun-ships in your dock-yard at 31d. 10s. per ton, 
and frigates at 28/., you were hiring merchant ships at 44/. and 46. per 
ton, exclusive of demurrage, while those ships that proceeded from Bom- 
bay to China were only one-third laden on our account, and the remaining 
tonnage of these expensive merchantnen became the emolument of the cap- 
tain! Willit be believed, that while such an anti-commercial usage prevailed, 
the Bombay Government received a quantity of cotton from Guzerat, an- 
nually, as revenue ? and is it not natural to conclude you would have ordered 
it to be sent to China on our account, to meet the demands for tea, instead of 
providing specie here at an enormous loss? But, no—that was not expe- 


(10.) The uninitiated reader should be informed, that in the printed list of 
India Proprietors, a certain number of stars are placed opposite their names, 
to denote the number of votes they possess, which is regulated by the amount 
of their stock—thus: a proprietor of 1000/. has one star ; of 30002. two stars ; 
of 60001. three stars ; and of 10,000J. four stars,—the greatest number allowed 
to be possessed by any one individual, and the money required to purchase 
which, is from 20,0002. to 30,000/., so that the price of tea can be no great 
object to stock-holders like these. See a curious and instructive letter on 
this subject of stars and stock, addressed to the Proprietors of India stock, 
and containing an analysis of the materials of which the Court of Directors is 
formed—in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. V. p. 610. 
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dient ; the usual quantity of cotton only was ordered, and the Bombay Go- 
vernment, to get rid of the cotton, sold it to our commanders at a fixed 
price, who carried it to China in our ships, and reaped those profits which 
ought to have been secured to us. 

Some time ago I submitted a motion, exhibiting a practical saving of 
570,000/. a-year on our commerce. It was opposed by you, and negatived by a 
large majority ; (11) it therefore follows, that however salutary economy may 
be in the military branches of your service, it is quite inadmissible in the 
commercial ; but, as it deeply affects the interests of the British public, and 
may operate powerfully on their minds when the renewal of our charter comes 
under discussion, it may be politic at least to explain the causes, and prevent 
misconception on a subject so likely to operate to our prejudice. 

The affairs of this Company can no longer be considered or conducted as 
that of a snug party, connected together for the mere purpose of dividing 
limited profits and unlimited patronage unequally amongst the few : the inte- 
rests of the Company and the public are closely identified, (12) and the safety of 
British India renders it requisite that such policy should be exploded. I have 
performed my duty as a Proprietor, unconnected with shipping or trade in 
any shape ; my only object is the benefit of the Company, and the welfare of 
my country : (13) the eyes of the public are upon us, and they will best appre- 
ciate the motives by which we are governed. 

The Resolutions were then put by the CuatrMaNn, and negatived without a 
division. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hume rose for the purpose of submitting a motion to which he did not 
think any objection would be offered. The information he wished for, was 
for copies of all orders issued by the Governor-General or Commander-in- 
Chief, to the several Presidencies in India, respecting the qualifications neces- 
sary for officers acting as interpreters to courts-martial or to regiments ; also 
the orders issued by the Court of Directors to the several Presidencies, touch- 
ing the qualifications of officers for such appointments ; also an account of the 
number of officers examined in each Presidency as to the qualification for the 
office of interpreter ; the name of éach officer so examined, and the date of his 
examination ; also the orders issued in each Presidency respecting the qualifi- 
eation of medical officers, as to their knowledge of the Hindostanee language, 
and the number of examinations of such officers, and the date of each. The 
hon. Member observed, it had been said, that such attention was paid to this 
important subject in India as would prevent the necessity of any anxiety re- 
specting it in this country. He was aware that orders had: been issued in 
1819, by the Governor-General, to the effect that no officer should be appoint- 





(11.) What stronger proof could any man require of the utter inutility of 
all attempts to get the assent of such a body to any retrenchments in their 
expenditure ? 

(12.) This is Captain Maxfield’s great and constant error; into which, 
however, others besides himself have fallen. The interests of the India Com- 
pany, and that of the English public, are as dissimilar as any two things can 
be. It is the interest of the one to preserve its monopoly, both of government 
and trade ; it is the interest of the other that both these should be thrown open 
to the equal participation of all British subjects. But really this incompa- 
tibilityeof the interests of a set of exclusive monopolists, and those who 
wish to get that monopoly destroyed, is so plain, that one wonders how it 
could ever enter into the mind of any man to conceive them identified. 

(13.) The welfare of the country would be best consulted, by giving every 
man in it an equal participation, according to his means of trade, in the freest 
intercourse with our national possessions in every quarter. The very existence 
of any exclusive Company is hostile to that welfare, and two such opposite 
interests never ¢an be made the sami 
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ed as interpreter, unless he was sufficiently instructed in the Hindostanee lan- 
guage. Similar orders were issued from Calcutta in 1823; yet, since then, 
he understood that appointments as interpreters had been made of officers who 
were by no means sufficiently qualified. It was on this ground he should wish 
for information, in order that it might be seen how far the several regulations 
had been carried into effect, and what had been the result. 

On the question being put, 

The Cuartrman said, he could have no objection to the motion. 

It was then put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Dr. Giicurist was anxious to know how many Directors were present in 
the Court (of Directors) on the two occasions when that body could not come 
to an unanimous vote of thanks to Lord Amherst. ‘They were told by one of 
the Directors of an overwhelming majority on that occasion ; and, in order to 
judge of that, he should like to know how many were present. There was, 
he knew, a roll kept, in which the attendance of the Directors was marked, 
and from that the information he had asked could be obtained. 

The Deruty-Cuairmay Said, that he was not able to answer that question. 

A short discussion arose on this point, in the course of which it was stated, 
that the number of Directors attending any Court could not be made known. 
When any Director attended before twelve o'clock, his initials were marked 
down, but it did not follow that he would remain at the Court afterthat. All 
that the Chairman could state of any Court was, that a sufficient number at- 
tended to constitute a Court, but the exact number above that was not entered 
on the minutes.—Here the matter dropped. 


MEDICAL AND MILITARY OrFIcers. 


Mr. Hume wished to put a question on a subject to which he had called the 
attention of the Court two years ago. He wished to know whether any steps 
had been taken to fill up the vacancies in the number of European officers. 
In this respect, he believed, a great deficiency of officers was felt, and he had 
heard of corps of 1000 Native soldiers to which no more than three European 
officers were attached. At present the want was, he understood, severely felt. 
The want of a sufficient number of medical officers was also much felt in India, 
particularly in Western India. A regulation had lately been made, by which 
an additional assistant-surgeon was sent to each King’s regiment in India, 
and he thought it would be wise to follow that example, for he believed that 
a great loss of human life had accrued from the want of a sufficient number of 
medical assistants. 

The Cuairman said, the hon. Gentleman had an advantage over him, in the 
many sources of private information which he possessed, while he (the Chair- 
man) could only go by the official communications made to him. He could 
say, that he had heard no complaints of the kind. The rule of the Court was, 
to ascertain the number of vacancies for military offices every year, and to fill 
them up. He knew of the regulation by which a third surgeon was appointed 
to every King’s regiment in India, and he approved of it ; but then the King’s 
regiments had no medical staff, which the Company had. There were in the 
several districts hospitals, and the services of the medical officers attending 
them were always available in cases of necessity; besides these, consi- 
derable assistance was derived to the troops from the services of the Native 
dressers. 

Mr. Hume thought it would be wise to follow the example of the King’s 
regiments with respect to the number of medical officers to each. Any eco- 
nomy in this respect would be wholly misplaced. He knew of one case in 
which he was the only medical officer attending a body of 8000 men. This he 
knew did not often occur, but such a case should be guarded against by a 
timely supply of medical men. 

Mr. Wicram said, the deficiency of military officers did not arise from the 
want of officers in India, but had been caused by the number taken from each 
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corps to fill up staff appointments. But to prevent inconvenience from this 
cause, a regulation had been made, by which only a certain number could be 
taken from each corps to be placed on the staff. 

Colonel Baitey bore testimony to the zeal with which the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Hume) had discharged his duties as a medical man, in addition to several 
others which at that time devolved on him, while doing the medical duties of 
five corps. He should, however, bear in mind that every corps of that number 
had had its regular complement of surgeons at the commencement of the year 
to which he had referred. 

Dr. Gitcurist adverted to the medical school for the instruction of Native 
assistants, established by Lord Amherst, and asked whether it was still kept 
up or knocked on the head ? 

The Cuairman said, he could assure the hon. Proprietor that it had not 
been knocked on the head, but was going or, and likely to prove of great ser- 
vice in India. 

Mutiny AT BaRRACKPORE. 


Mr. Home said, [ rise for the purpose of submitting to this Court a motion, 
which has arisen out of the proceedings of the two last days, and I do think 
that, afier all that we have heard, and all that has been said respecting the affair 
at Barrackpore, although I much wish that it may be buried in oblivion in 
India, yet it ought not to be suffered to remain without a further and an entire 
investigation. In another view, I am of opinion, a full and an immediate in- 
quiry into all the details connected with this most melancholy affair, is due 
as well to the character of the noble Lord at the head of the Government of 
India, as to that of the gallant General (Sir Edward Paget) who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief there at the period of its occurrence. In mentioning the 
name of Sir Edward Paget, I cannot omit to notice the statement that has 
been made, viz. that his name has been omitted in the vote of thanks in which 
other officers in India have been included, in consequence of his conduct re- 
specting the transactions at Barrackpore. It has been stated that I have eulo- 
gised the conduct of Sir Edward Paget, but if I have done so, it has been most 
certainly without my knowledge, for I have had no intention of the kind, 
although, at the same time, I have not either had any intention of condemning 
him, without having full information on the facts of the case. But sufficient 
has already been allowed to transpire, to impress me with a conviction, that 
to prevent a full investigation of all the circumstances of the case from being 
gone into, will be an act of the grossest injustice towards Sir Edward Paget. 
Imputations which loudly demand investigation have been cast upon his con- 
duct upon that occasion, and these imputations too have proceeded from quar- 
ters in which most information upon the real facts must necessarily be ex- 
pected. Ihave seen, and have now in my possession, a letter written by the 
son of Lord Amherst to a friend of his in the civil service of the Company, 
in which he mentions a report which had just reached India from England, 
that his father was going to be recalled in consequence of the part he had 
taken in the proceedings at Barrackpore. After some other remarks upon this 
subject, he adds, that the Indian Government did not give any opinion respect- 
ing the treatment of the troops upon that occasion, ‘ out of delicacy to Sir 
Edward Paget, who, being a member of that Government, would thus be called 
upon to pronounce censure upon himself.’(14) Ido not mean to throw any blame 
either upon Lord Amherst or Sir E. Paget, but I am decidedly of opinion, that 
situated as they both are, this Court has every right to require such information 
as will,lay the blame, if blame be at all attachable, upon the quarter where it 
should justly fall. Iam possessed of a variety of information upon this subject 
from several sources, but, for every reason, I would prefer having the official ac- 
counts of it. I see by the ‘ Calcutta Gazette,’ that a general order was issued 





af oS) a —— and illustrative letter, given at length in the ‘ Oriental 
erald’ for October last. Vol. XI. p. 280. 
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by the Governor-General in Council, from Fort William, of the date of the 
1th of November, 1824, and in that order there is an account given of this 
affair, very different, in my opinion, from what a real statement of the facts 
would furnish. The account there given begins in this way: ‘ It is with 
much regret that the Right Monourable the Governor-General in Council feels 
himself called on to anuounce to the Bengal army the consequences of a most 
disgraceful mutiny in the 47th regiment of Native lufantry, at Barrackpore, 
on the Ist instant, in which the corps was joined by anumber of sepoys, equal 
to about two companies, of the 62d, and perhaps twenty men of the 26th Native 
regiment. These corps had been under orders of march for some time, and had 
experienced some difficulties in procuring carriage.’ Now, the fact is, (said 
Mr. Hume, in continuation,) that these troops were a short time previously 
marched down from the upper country, for the purpose of being embarked to 
proceed to Ava, 

The CHairMan said, I believe that those troops were not under orders for 
Ava. The Government did not intend to send them there. 

Mr. Hume continued.—They were. however, under orders to march, where- 
ever it might be intended to send them, and before that time they had com- 
plaints of a want of carriage-bullocks. Now it is perfectly well known, that 
it is not customary for regiments on service in India, to go into the bazaars, 
and seize whatever cattle they intend to use on their marches. On the con- 
trary, the mode is to apply to the magistrate of the district, and by or through 
him the necessary cattle are procured. ‘The troops at Barrackpore did make 
an application to the district magistrate to be supplied with the bullocks requi- 
site for them, but as the Goverument had previously taken up for their own 
use almost all that could be found, the application made by the troops was in- 
effectual, as the bullocks could not be procured. Besides this application for 
cattle, those corps had made another, for certain allowances similar to those 
which had beea granted to the forces in Chittagong, and they had been refused 
these allowances. Those complaints had been sent in to Sir Edward Paget 
fourteen days previous to that upon which they were to have marched, but up 
to that very day not one of their complaints or their requests had been paid 
any attention to. The consequence was, that on the marching day, the Ist of 
November, they refused to march. Instantly upon this refusal being made 
known to Sir Edward Paget, he ordered up the 16th, Glst, and 68th regiments 
of Native Infantry, the Governor-General’s Body Guard, together with one of 
the King’s regiments, and a party of Artillery, and these together constituted 
a force more than sufficient to overawe the refractory corps. On the next day, 
the 2d, they still refused to march, but they were kept in total ignorance that 
any force had beea brought up against them. ‘There was also a masked bat- 
tery erected behind some huts close to the station in which they were quar- 
tered, whiéh was alone capable of destroying every man of them. With re- 
spect to these proceedings, what I complain of is, that no notice whatever 
was given by the officers of his Majesty to those unfortunate men, of the ar- 
rival of this force. Had they adopted that course, | do not entertain a shadow 
of doubt that the men would at once have been induced to lay down their arms, 
and that every one of them would have returned to his duty, without the least 
necessity either for shedding one drop of blood or of firing a single shot. 
The account given in the Gazette of the Government states, that all grounds 
of complaint on the part of those mutineers were removed. It also adds, 
(when alluding to the complaint respecting bullocks, which had been made 
by those, troops,) ‘this, however, was immediately removed on its being 
brought to the notice of Government by an advance of cash to each corps, to 
aid the sepoys in procuring the necessary carriage of cattle for their baggage. 
As the event, however, proved, the difficulty served but to cover a sub- 
terfuge ; a bad spirit possessed the corps, and when all difficulties were 
removed, and it was no longer possible to practice evasion, they refused 
on the parade to march, with the exception of about one hundred and 
eighty men, and the non-commissioned and commissioned Native officers.” 
Now, I say, that the probability of this account must entirely depend upon 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. 2A 
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the time at which the complaints of those troops were made known to the 
Government, as well as at what period the Government took any pains to 
satisfy them. From the information which I have received, | much fear that 
those complaints remained too long unattended to, and what is more, that they 
never were effectually removed. Be this, however, as it may, the result has 
been the destruction of from four to six hundred human beings. Instead of 
permitting them to acquire any knowledge of the force, or of any force, with 
which they might have to contend, they were suffered to continue in ignorance 
of its approach or of its existence, until the very instant when that force com- 
menced their destruction. I do repeat, that with the troops, which the 
Commander-in-Chief had at his disposal, 1 do not assume too much when 
say, that the dreadful consequences which have resulted would have been 
averted by a timely display of his strength or of his determination. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this mild and humane mode was not that which had been 
recurred to, and hundreds of the very best and bravest of our troops have 
been suffered to perish by the hands of their own comrades. 

Mr. Wicram.—l rise to order, and I must beg to observe, that if the hor 
Proprietor intends only to move for papers, he is departing from the regular 
course, by going into a minute detail of facts, the reality and truth of which 
could be substantiated only by the production of these very papers. My 
opinion is, that if what is sought for be only the production of papers, the dis- 
cussion of the cireumstances to which they refer would be much better post- 
poned to another day. (15) 

Mr. Hume in continuation.—In what I have said, I have only stated a few of 
the facts relating to this subject, which have come to my knowledge indivi- 
dually, and I will now abstain from offering another word upon it, if the motion 
I propose shall be acceded to. At the same time, although it is not my design 
to lay before the Court now the whole of the information of which I am in 
possession, (as I prefer that they should derive it from the official documents 
for which I shall move,) yet | cannot avoid making some comments upon 
matters which appear to be admitted by all sides. I shall not, therefore, dwell 
upon the dreadful loss of life upon that disastrous day, further than merely 
to observe, that in consequence of orders issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
to both the European and Native regiments, as well as to the artillery, a 
deadly fire was opened, and a charge was made, which caused the instant de 
struction of from four to six hundred persons. Such an oecurrence as this 
has, [ say, never before taken place in India; nay, it is unprecedented in the 
annals of any nation. I here again must repeat, that Ido not mean, that either 
the noble Lord at the head of the Indian Government, or the gallant General, 
the Commander-in-Chief, are to be instantly condemned for the course they 
have followed. On the contrary, it may be possible that they are altogether 
blameless for their conduct in this affair, but Ido say, that this is a case in 
which justice calls upon us imperatively to require that every inquiry shall 
be made, in order to ascertain where blame is to lie; and this is the view 
with which I now call for the information which must guide us in our decision. 
Se long as this information is withheld, the British public will never be satis- 
fied, the people of India will never be conciliated. 


When there has been so much said about the mere sending away of two 





(15) Whatever reflects censure upon men, it is no doubt disagregable to 
such men to hear ; so that the wish to stop these disclosures was perfectly 
natural. But if, on a motion for papers, nothing is said, the reply of the 
opponents then is—‘ you have made out no case to justify their production.’ 
If, on the other hand, a great deal is said, or saying, the ready answer is 
—‘ move for the papers only, but don’t discuss the matter till we have them 
before us ;’ the parties well knowing their own strength to prevent their ever 
being granted.’ These are the tactics of well-trained bands in all public as- 
semblies, and by these arts are their majorities generally supported. 
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persons from an island, (16) I ask, is it possible to imagine that the public will 
quictly allow an outrage of this magnitude to pass by unnoticed? No! For- 
tunately the people of England are so sensitive, and so much alive to every 
measure which involves the loss of liberty or of life, and so directly opposed 
to every act of oppression, that itis impossible to conceive that this subject can 
be suffered to remain where it now stands.(17) Ido not not urge as an argu- 
ment in favour of inquiry, that it is necessary to have it in order to provide a 
remedy for the calamities which have already resulted. That, unfortunately, 
is now impossible ; but I think that it is possible, and I am sure it is necessary. 
that the recurrence of any similar calamity should be guarded against, by 
holding up the outrage of Barrackpore as a beacon to those who are invested 
with power. I also say, that the inquiry is necessary, in order to avoid the 
risk we must run of losing altogether our possession of India. For, I ask, is 
there any man weak enough to assert that we can continue to mairtain our 
present power and dominion there, if we shall once lose the confidence and the 
affection of the Native Indians ?(18) These, then, are the grounds upon which 
I think it necessary that the whole of the information upon this subject should 
be laid before this Court. It appears six sepoys have been hanged out of 
forty-seven belonging to one company who were tried; and that out of 
twenty belonging to another company who were tried, four suffered death. 
The remainder of the whole sixty-seven, who escaped the infliction of capital 
punishment, have been condemned, by a commutation of their sentence, to im- 
prisonment and hard labour for their lives—a species of punishment to them 
even more degrading than death itself. I was about to say, that I only asked 
for information, the propriety of which the Court must decide, on taking into 
their consideration after what I now state. After the occurrence of these unhappy 
transactions—after these unfortunate men had fallen by the hands of their own 
comrades, the Indian Government appointed a commission, consisting of three 





(16) This, we apprehend, relates to the Parliamentary discussions re- 


specting the two men of colour, Leiesne and Escoffery, who were banished by 
the Duke of Manchester from Jamaica to St. Domingo, on the ground that they 


were aliens. In the East Indies, however, the English Governors banish 
men because they are not aliens; the greatest misfortune there being to be 
of British blood and birth—admirable consistency ! 

(17.) We fear that Mr. Hume overrates the virtue and the public spirit of 
the English people; for, if need were, instances of every day occurrence 
might be mentioned, in which the lives and liberties of their fellow-subjects 
are sacrificed, without its exciting even a passing sigh, much less their remon- 
strance or resistance ; while the deathof an elephant at Exeter ’Change will 
keep them in a ferment for a week ; and a battle between two pugilists for 
the championship, excite their hopes and fears for twice the period. 

(18.) Itis altogether a fallacy to suppose our Empire in India to be founded 
on the confidence and affection of the Natives ; but, though this has been so 
often exposed, it seems necessary to repeat it again. They have no affection 
for us ; and the only thing of which they can be confident is, that so long as 
the cultivators quietly submit, without a murmur, to pay to the collectors of the 
Company’s revenue the utmost farthing demanded from them as taxes, and 
so long as the military perform all they are bid to do, whether to shoot their 
own kindred in Oude and Rajpootana, or carry their cooking utensils and 
baggage on their heads on the march towards an enemy’s country, they will 
never be molested ;—but that if they dare to resist the one, they will be shut 
up in a jail, and their farms sold to pay their arrears ; or if they remonstrate 
againgt the other, they will be shot first, and tried and condemned to death 
afterwards. Our Empire in India is one of knowledge over ignorance—of 
discipline over the absence of all union—of military science and combined 
force over scattered weakness—of wealth over poverty ; and while all these 
advantages are on our side, the confidence and affection of the Natives may be, 
as they are, utterly disregarded by those who rule them, except in professions, 
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gallant and intelligent officers, for the purpose and with full powers of inves- 
tigating into every circumstance connected with the origin, the progress, and 
the termination of this mutiny. These officers accordingly proceeded with 
the inquiry, and they agreed upon a Report. That Report was laid before the 
Government, and a copy of it now lies upon the table of the Court of Diree- 
tors. All, therefore, that [ ask is, that the Directors shall lay that document 
before the Proprietors, as it necessarily contains the most authentic informa- 
tion which we can receive upon the subject. By this means we shall have the 
opportunity of knowing where blame is really to be thrown, if there be any 
blame at all attachable. ‘The motion which I shall propose will, together with 
a copy of that Report, include a copy of the General Order of the Governor- 
dieneral in Council, of the 4th of November 1824; also, a return of the num- 
ber of the mutineers that were executed, and copies of the orders, if any, 
transmitted by the Court of Directors with respect to those of the mutineers 
who were sentenced to hard labour, aud to the officers who were dismissed. I 
must here observe, that the document to which [have before referred, the 
extract from the * Caleutta Gazette,’ after describing the attack upon the muti- 
neers, goes on to order ‘ that the whole of the Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers (belonging to those corps which had mutinied) be in- 
stantly discharged the service, as totally unworthy of the confidence of 
Government, or the name of soldiers.’ Now, we ought to keep in our recol- 
lection, that in the second paragraph, this identical document states, that the 
corps which had mutinied refused to march, ‘ with the exception of 1$0 men, 
and the non-commissioned and commissioned officers." Thus, it is admitted 
in one part of this paper, that these men took no part whatever in the revolt 
with their comrades, yet, nevertheless, without any imputation of criminality, 
they are thus for ever dismissed from the service of the Company. I do, there- 
fore, contend, that where a censure, and I will call it a punishment, so indis- 
criminate as this has been inflicted, this Court has a right to be put in posses- 
sion of the grounds upon which so sweeping a sentence has been pronounced. 
Much, indeed by far the greater part of this deplorable catastrophe, still remains 
involved in a cloud of mystery, that can never be cleared up until all the 
papers are laid before this Court. Indeed, I think that if-any feeling of jus- 
tice be entertained towards Lord Amherst, it is impossible to allow his Go- 
vernment to be charged with the entire blame of this affair, which must con- 
tinue to be the case if full information be refused. And for the purpose of se- 
curing that esteem and respect, which is the basis of our empire, conceive 
that this Court is bound to show to the Native troops, and to the entire peo- 
ple of India, that they will not allow a case, involving such vital and impor- 
tant consequences, to be passed by without the most accurate and minute in- 
vestigation. I shall, therefore, now move, 

‘ That there be laid before this Court a copy of the proceedings of the 
Committee appointed in Calcutta toinquire into, and report upon, the mutiny 
of the Native troops at Barrackpore, in November 1824. 

‘A Copy of the General Orders of the Bengal Government of the 4th of 
November (No. 335) of 1824, respecting the mutiny of the 47th regiment of 
Native Infantry at Barrackpore. 

* A Return of the number of the mutineers that were hanged, and the num- 
ber whose sentences were commuted to labour on the roads, 

* A Copy of any Despatch containing the Orders of the Court of Directors 
to the Bengal Government respecting the mutiny at Barrackpore, and the 
mutineers who had been placed on the roads to labour, and respecting the 
Native commissioned officers of the 47th regiment who had been dismissed by 
the order of Government of the 4th of November 1824.’ 

Dr. GiicnrisT seconded the motion. 


Sir C. Forses.—In supporting this motion, it is not my intention to venture 
an opinion as to whether censure should or should not be passed on particular 
individuals. Tat present do not attribute blame to any party, the object I have 
in view being solely that of obtaining information. (Hear, hear.) The ac- 
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counts which have been received in this country, from various quarters, are so 
discrepant and contradictory, and implicate so many parties, according to the 
respective views of their authors, that it would be unfair to place any reliance 
on them ; and in justice to the parties whose names have bee: mentioned, the 
public should be put in possession of the most full and authentic information. 
Sooner or later there is no doubt that this must be done, for it would be ab- 
surd, nay, impossible, to imagine that Parliament would be informed that 400 
or 500 of our fellow-creatures have been slaughtered, without at the same 
time informing the public of the grounds upon which this dreadful massacre 
was resorted to. (Hear, hear.) In the statements which have been made 
of the numbers who actually fell on the 2d of November, there is, I am 
inclined to believe, some exaggeration. From the information which has 
reached me on this subject, | am induced to be of opinion, that the total num- 
ber of those who perished does not amount to more than from 300 to 400. 
But who can say what the numbers really may have been, when the orders 
were issued to pursue the unhappy men who fled at the first discharge, not to 
spare one of them, but to destroy every man within reach of the force brought 
against them ? It is positively asserted, that numbers of persons, wholly inno- 
cent of any mutiny, and not in the most remote degree connected with the 
mutineers, were put to death in this almost indiscriminate slaughter. Some 
were chased and hunted like wild beasts through the fields ; pursued into the 
very houses into which they had fled for refuge, and there butchered in cold 
blood. I will mention one instance which, amongst many others, has reached 
me, as a proof of the sanguinary manner in which the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were executed. Every man of colour that happened to come 
in the way of the troops seemed to them a fit object for vengeance. One man, 
who happened to be near the scene of slaughter at its commencement, be- 
holding his countrymen fall around him, became naturally apprehensive for his 
own safety, and sought to secure it by flight. He was followed by two Euro- 
pean soldiers, to avoid whom he climbed up a tree. Scarcely had he reached 
what he hoped would prove a shelter to him, when the guns of both his pur- 
suers were levelled at him. An officer witnessing the affair, called to the sol- 
diers, desiring them not to fire ; but the words had scarcely passed his lips 
when one of the muskets was discharged, and the unhappy Native fell wounded 
to the ground! The soldiers approached him, when he raised his hands, and 
in the most imploring manner supplicated for mercy, exclaiming in the Hin- 
dostanee language, ‘ am not a sepoy, I am only a gardener to the great 
man,’ (the Governor-General ;) and such was in fact the case ; he had been 
occupied in the garden of the Governor-General, close to Barrackpore. 
(Hear, hear.) What, Lask, would be said, if, by the orders of Government, 
three or four hundred of our best troops were sacrificed in the open day, on 
the plea of mutiny? What, I ask, would be said, if no other reason were as- 
signed for such violence than the mere statement that they had mutinied, and 
that no further investigation of the transaction was to be permitted? A simi- 
lar case, so far as the mutiny is concerned, had nearly happened in this country 
not very long ago. A regiment of the Guards refused to obey the orders of 
their officers, under the plea of some alleged grievance. The officers went to 
them, and represented the absurdity of their continuing to disobey, and whilst 
they were thus striving to rouse them toa sense of their duty, troops were drawn 
around London, and every preparation was made to use a summary mode of 
reduciny them, had the persuasions of the officers been ineffectual. Thus the 
gentle methods of persuasion were resorted to, and violent measures were 
postponed until it could be seen what effect was produced by admonition, 
which, happily, in this instance, produced the most beneficial results. But 
had a different mode been adopted, and force precipitately employed, and the 
lives of these men thus made a sacrifice, would Parliament have been satisfied 
with the mere explanation that it was a case of mutiny, and that inall such 
cases the Government had an unlimited right to destroy men, women, and 
children, without allowing any farther investigation of the circus anes? i 
is impossible to imagine, for au instant, that Parliament or the British public 
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would sanction such a proceeding? Why, then, I will demand, should such a 
line of conduct be justified in India, where everything-—the very existence of 
the Company as Sovereigns—depends upon public opinion. hy is conduct 
to be applauded there, which in this country would be so justly and unhesi- 
tatingly condemned amongst us? Shall we say to the people of India, that 
because the case is theirs, no justice shall be rendered, no inquiry ever insti- 
tuted? (Hear, hear.) I have not touched upon the leading facts connected with 
this melancholy case. I will cast no blame either upon one party or another— 
on the Governor-General or Sir Edward Paget—nor on the officers who acted 
under the commands of either of them in this affair. A great deal of what has hap- 
pened may have originated in mismanagement ; much may have proceeded from 
mistake ; but, whatever may have been the cause, this Court is bound in 
justice strictly to examine into the transaction. We should make our- 
selves acquainted with the real circumstances of the case, in order that we 
may be able rightly to bestow either censure or approbation? On these 
grounds, and on these alone, do I vote for the motion ane the Court. It has 
been asserted, that the interests of the Company would be much more consult- 
ed were this affair allowed to rest in its obscurity, as the discussion of it at 
this moment would have only the effect of renewing unpleasant recollections. 
In this view of the case I cannot coincide ; for, it is my opinion, that every 
principle of honour and justice, nay, even of self-interest, strongly urge its 
examination. Nor will I cease earnestly to insist on such an examination ; so 
long as I continue to have a vote in this Court, so long as I shall have seat in 
the House of Commons ; so long as I value the interests of the Native popu- 
lation of India,—so long will I continue to press this investigation, until the 
most satisfactory information is attained, and until some measures are adopted 
by which the future recurrence of a similar outrage may be provided against. 
Those who know me will give me credit for not pledging myself to any thing 
which I have not at least the intention of performing ; and i will not hesitate 
to promise, that, should my life be spared, I will not cease, year after year, 
and month after month, to bring this subject before the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of procuring its full investigation. It will, I contend, be a 
stain and disgrace to British justice, if this massacre be suffered to pass by 
without such an investigation as will have an effectual tendency to prevent 
the recurrence of any similar event. I may, perhaps, be thought to express 
myself with too great warmth upon this occasion, but it is the warmth of sin- 
cere and honest feeling. I haveno passions, either selfish or vindictive, to gra- 
tify in this inquiry, and I am sure that none will be attributed to me. Ihave 
no personal acquaintance with any of the parties, whose interests may be 
immediately affected by the investigation ; my only object is to benefit the Na- 
tive subjects of India, and to secure the permanence of the Company’s power 
in that country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WeepinG.—I have no doubt that the hon. Baronet, who has just sat 
down, is actuated by the purest motives in the vote which he intends to give, 
and the course which he designs to follow ; but, at the same time, I cannot for- 
bear thinking that he has upon this occasion allowed those feelings to get the 
better of his judgment. For what is it he proposes? After this question has 
been submitted to a court-martial, who have condemned forty-nine men to death 
as guilty of mutiny, (and the fact of mutiny being established, the whole ques- 
tion is decided, ) (19) it is now proposed that the whole case shall be again con- 









(19) Here is, indeed, ‘ a second Daniel come to judgment.’ What! if four 
hundred men have been shot on the field, without any inquiry at all, would 
you ask questions respecting them, when forty-nine others were afterwards 
tried, and after inquiry and conviction, condemned to suffer death ! Was ever 
any thing so unreasonable? The conviction of the forty-nine guilty will do 


as well for the four hundred unconvicted and innocent, who were shot before 
the court-martial sat. Really, Mr. Weeding deserves a seat in the Direction, 
as the smallest reward that can be given him after this luminous judgment 
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sidered, and that the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors shall be 
erected into a species of tribunal for the trial of Lord Amherst, Sir Edward 
Paget, and all the other officers, who had been concerned in the punishment of 
those who had been guilty of mutiny, and who had assisted in bringing back 
their companions to a sense of their duty. The court-martial has already 
decided on the case ; and it will be absurd to enter upon it again when no pos- 
sible good can be expected to result from its discussion, (20) but, on the con- 
trary, much irritation and danger. On these grounds, I will oppose the motion. 

The Cuairman.—lI rise to state briefly to the Court why I shall give my 
vote in opposition to the motion before it. One ground of my opposition to 
it is, that which was stated by the hon. Mover himself in its support at the 
outset of his speech, viz. a wish to see the whole subject buried in oblivion. 
(Hear, hear.) Auother reason why I oppose this motion is, that it has been 
already brought before the Court, undergone a full discussion, aud received a 
decided negative. It was at that time said, that the question would not be 
allowed to rest there, but that it would be brought forward in the House of 
Commons. But such a motion has never been submitted. If it should, and 
the House decide upon publishing the whole of the papers, it has no doubt the 
power, and will exercise it at its discretion. But, acting here as a Director of 
the Company, I cannot take upon myself the responsibility of sending forth to 
the world documents, the publication of which, | believe in my conscience, 
will do no good, but, on the contrary, may be productive of much mischief. 
1 am the less disposed to do so, because I am under the firm persuasion, that 
oblivion in this case will be the best for the interests of the Company. (21) The 
hon. Mover (Mr. [ume) has stated to the Court, on the authority of private 
communications, that his conduct at Barrackpore has caused the omission of 
Sir Edward Paget’s name from the late vote of thanks. With private com- 
munications or private information, I, sitting here, can have nothing to do, 
and L trust the hon. Proprietor will excuse me, if I decline to receive them 
as authority. But l may be allowed to observe, that the proceedings respect- 
ing the late mutiny have had nothing whatever to do with the omission of Sir 
Edward Paget’s name from the vote of thanks. Had that transaction never 
happened, it would not have occurred to my mind to include the name of that 
gallant officer in a vote of thanks for military operations with w ich he was in 
no way connected. (Hear, hear.) 1 have felt it uecessary to make these re- 
marks to remove a very wrong impression which seems to me to exist some- 
where respecting that vole of thanks. For the reasous which Lt have already 
mentioned, I shall vote against the motion. 

Captain Maxrietp.—It may be necessary, perhaps, that [should explain to 
the Court the seeming inconsistency of my now voting ia favour of this motion, 





‘ There was a mutiny, nobody doubts it,—no matter how it arose, whether 
with cause or without :—there was a slaughter, nobody questions that cither, 
—but no matter how this occurred, whether four hundred were killed beyoud 
the necessary number, or only four. Ht is enough for me that there was a 
mutiny, and that as many as four hundred of the supposed mutineers were shot, 
(the King’s troops, as an English officer then on duty as an editor of one ot 
the public papers in India expressed himself, * sniping’ at the fugitive Sepoys 
throughout the remainder of the day :) what need we know more than this to 
decide the whole question ?——In truth, ‘a very Daniel come to judgment.’ 

(20) This is begging the whole question: the other side contend that good 
will be produced by its discussion, and therefore they bring it on. 

(21) No doubt: but that very expression sufficiently characterizes the trans- 
action ; for, if it were a good and proper example of the just punishment of 
unjust claims, then it would be for the interest of the Company that it should 
always be had inremembrance : since we never desire that the execution of men 
clearly convicted of an offence justly deserving death, should be forgotten ; 
on the contrary, religion, morality, law, and policy, all recommend ify being 
constantly pressed ou our recollection 
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having voted against it on a former occasion. When first the question 
was discussed in this Court, it appeared to me that the minds of Proprietors 
were under the influence of strong excitement created by the various exag- 
gerated accounts which had reached this country concerning the affair at Bar- 
rackpore. While men’s minds were under such influence, | thought it would 
be improper to grant papers on which motions affecting the character of in- 
dividuals might be founded; but it never entered my mind that the papers 
should not be produced at some time, or that the affair should be buried 
in oblivion. I hope that oblivion will never enter a British heart, when 
the murder of four hundred individuals is concerned. I entirely concur in the 
view of the case taken by my hon. Friend, (Sir Charles Forbes,) which I 
hope he will allow me to call him, or, more properly speaking, the friend of 
the human race. I concur with him in thinking, that this subject will never 
be forgotten ; and that it should never be given up as a subject of discussion 
until the whole of the papers are laid before the Court. For myself, I will 
add, that in a case where human blood has been shed, it shall never be said of 
me, that I consented to bury in oblivion the conduct of those by whose orders 
it has flowed, until I received the most satisfactory explanations of the causes 
which produced so disastrous a result. Ido not mean to say, that I would 
consent to a vote of censure on the person by whom such orders were given, 
for | admit that those orders weve called for by necessity. But then, I ask, 
such necessity having existed, what objection can there be to having the 
grounds of it made public ? If that were once apparent, there would be our apo- 
logy to the world for conduct which otherwise must be considered as a wanton 
outrage. I cannot conclude without again expressing my entire approbation 
of what has fallen from my hon. Friend, (Sir Charles Forbes.) I earnestly 
hope that he will follow up the course which he this evening has proposed to 
himself, and that he may long continue to be, what he has ever hitherto been, 
the true friend and humane protector of the native Indians. 

Colonel Baitiie.—I beg, as an old military servant of the Company, 
that I may be allowed to adduce the reasons which influence me in wishing 
that the present question should be set at rest for ever. The grounds on which 
I found this wish, and my opposition to the present motion, are, insome points, 
the very same which induced some hon. Proprietors to give it their support. 
T have heard it stated, that we should inquire into the conduct of the officers 
stationed at Barrackpore, and investigate the causes of the mutiny. Both of 
these things have been done; the cause of the mutiny has been ascertained ; 
the guilt of the mutineers has been unequivocally established by the examin- 
ation that took place onthe subject. The accusers were tried by a competent 
tribunal; they were found * guilty,’ and capital punishment was awarded to 
some, others have experienced clemency, and it is now positively known 
that the remainder returned to a proper sense of their duty. Where, then, is 
the necessity for the additional inquiry desired? The great object which such 
a proceeding was at any time calculated to produce, was a prevention of simi- 
lar events in future. But, Sir, ask any man to look at the present state of 
the Company’s troops in India. Let him take into consideration the zeal, 
discipline, and devotion to the Company’s interests, (22) by which that army is 


(22) The devotien to the Company’s interests which the sepoy feels, d 
pends entirely upon his rate of pay, and the continual supply of his good food 
and clothing. Let this be suspended but for one year, and his devotion would 
languish considerably. Ut is the pay, the batta, the rank, the staff allowances, 
the retiring pensions, that kindle devotion to the Company’s interests in the 
officers. What do they feel about the monopoly of the China trade? or the 
traffic in salt and opium? or the patronage at the India House? or the ques- 
tions of tonnage and shipping? or that of sales of indigo and pepper? or that 
of the proprietors’ dividends? or. in short, ay thing else in which the * Com 
ly nothing. Throughout the service, 


pany’s interests’ consist? Absolut 
* John Company.’ and th Gr ‘ft heescmongers of Leadenhall Street, 
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at the present day distinguished; and then say whether any more desirable 
effects can be expected to result from the most minute investigation. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 contend that the obedience and attachment of those troops put 
it beyond doubt, that whatever may have been the causes which produced the 
late mutiny, they are now altogether removed, and the confidence of our troops 
altogether restored. The devotion which marked the conduct of the troops 
during the late war, led to individual sacrifices highly honourable to the troops 
themselves, as well as eminently beneficial to the interests of the Company. 
What good, then, can it produce to renew an investigation already terminated 
and to recal recollections which it ought to be the wish of every sincere friend o1 
India to find were forgotten ? (23) Can such an investigation convince the troops 
more firmly than they already seem to be, of the aiTectionate disposition which 
the Government entertains towards them, and of its earnest desire to attend to 
their wants and provide for their comforts? I feel perfectly convinced that it 
will not. What good then can it answer? We already know that amutiny 
has taken place ; we are aware of its causes ; we know that those causes have 
been removed, aud that the troops have returned to their duty. What more 
can we desire?) Lam old enough to recollect a case in. our Indian army 
somewhat like the present. Certain troops, from some real or imaginary 
grievance, refused to obey their commanders. Recourse was had to immediate 
coercion, Other troops were collected round them ; they were ordered to fire, 
and great numbers of the refractory soldicrs fell. ‘The others immediately sub- 
mitted, and returned to their duty. The corps in which this occurred, was, ! 
think, the 15th battalion, commanded by Captain Grant, in the Deccan. The 
affair took place almost under the-eye of Lord Cornwallis. The officer whom 
he had selected for the command was a most trust-worthy individual, and 1 
have never heard that any blame was attributed to him. Several of the revolters 
were afterwards punished ; the others, as | have already stated, returned to 
their duty, and nothing more was said upon the subject. Taking the whole 
of the circumstances connected with this case into my view, considering that 
good feeling is completely restored in the army, I think it would be much the 
wisest course to prevent any farther inquiry. My hon. Friend and relative 
(Sir Charles Forbes) has pledged himself that he will from time to time sub- 
mit motions upon this subject to the House of Commons. Now, without 
meaning any disrespect to him, 1 will pledge myself that, for the reasons 1} 
have already stated, I will always oppose him upon those occasions. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr. Gitcnrist.—l am glad that the gallant Colonel has preceded me 
on this occasion, as there are some of his topics to which [ am anxious to 
reply. The gallant officer deprecates further inquiry, because, as he alleges 
our Native troops are already satisfied, and he therefore concludes that 
justice has been done. Now, with every respect for that gallant officer. | 


are terns heard at every mess-table, as Colonel Baillie must well know, he 
having, no doubt, often heard and used them himself, before he became one o! 
the sacred number. The devotion of the army is at its highest, when double 
full batta and prize-money are most abundant: and at its lowest, wheu clip 
ping and curtailing, slow promotion and scanty pay prevail. The goldenage. 
in which the first prevailed, is gone by: the ironage, in which the latter rules, 
is come ; and the devotion of the army is diminished, as it inevitably must be 
accordingly. 

(23) Why should they be forgotten if they were not painful? and why 
painful if the retribution was just? Few Englishmen endeavour to bury the 
recollection of the field of Waterloo in oblivion, though so many thousand: 
were slain there ; because they think these thousands were slain in a just and 
holy cause. If the slaughter at Barrackpore could be thought of with a feel 
ing that it was one of just retribution, ne one need wish to forget it, aus 
more than the death of Charles t., Louis XVL., Ferdinand VIL, er any othe: 
case of just sacrifice to the public good 
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shall not take his assertion for a proof of that fact, because 1 believe 
him to be mistaken. Indeed 1 am firmly convinced that it will be an 
abandonment of our duty if we allow this subject to pass over without in 

quiry. For my own part, I will say, that while I live, move, and have a 
being, I will not allow my tongue to be in oblivion regarding it ; (adaugh ;) 
for in whatever light I view the question, I think that we ought to have the 
information before us. Ido not ask for such information, because it may 
criminate the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, or any other in- 
dividual, for until the whole of the documents are before us, it will be impos- 
sible to say with whom the fault originated. For aught that yet appears 
before us, the whole affair might have originated in the ignorance of some 
interpreter, sent to address the Native troops, ( a laugh,) and who, perhaps, 
after twenty years experience, was unable to convey to them the orders he 
had received, or the communications sent by their commanding officer. 1 
think it is as likely as any thing else, that it all may be traced to ignorance 
of the Hindoostanee language ; (laughter ;) and it will be too bad if we allow 
Lord Amherst or Sir K. Paget to suffer from such ignorance. I donot know 
who the interpreter may have been ; for aught I know, a relative of my own, 
but that is of no consequence ; all I want is truth. Let the whole ef the 
documents be laid before us, and then we shall be no longer in doubt on 
whom to cast the blame, if blame is to be castat all. The gallant Colonel 
urges, as one objection to further inquiry, the zeal evinced by the Native 
troops in the Company’s service, which he takes as a proof that they are 
now satisfied, and that no further inquiry should take place. But I 
think that this zeal may be accounted for jn another manner. I do not deny 
what he has said about their return to duty, their discipline and obedience, but 
I believe that discipline and that obedience have arisen from the hope they 
entertain that this Court will do them justice ; fromthe expectation they hold 
that when the affair comes to our knowledge, we will not delay inquiring 
into the slaughter of their comrades. (24) Some of those unfortunate men had 
been sent to work in chains in different parts of India, others had been 
subjected to capital punishment, and their bodies left as a prey to the fowls 
of the air. Is it possible that they can be satisfied that such treat- 
ment should be passed over? Can we suppose that they would wish 
that it should be ended without further examination? There is in human 
nature a disposition to inquire into the causes of such a singular outrage. 
It has been said that inquiry would cause dissatisfaction, but | contend that 
the surest way to excite discontent will be the attempt at concealment. We 
have been told by the gallant Colonel, that a court-martial had already been 
held, and that a minute investigation of all the circumstances attending the 
mutiny had been gone into by that tribunal; but what evidence have we 
that the interpreter at that court was acquainted with the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, or could give correct translations of what the Native witnesses said? 1 
should like to have the examination of them, (laughter,) and perhaps 1 might 
be able to show that he was ignorant of the common words used in the ar- 
ticles of war, which I translated, though I never got sixpence for it. (A laugh.) 
{ can assure this Court that L am a sincere friend to the interests of the Com- 





(24) There is not perhaps one sepoy in the whole Indian army who knows 
any thing of the existence of such a body as the Court of Proprietors: cer- 
tainly not one who is acquainted with their functions, powers, or practices, 
nor one who ever heard of or read a single line of their debates ; the notien, 
therefore, that they look to them with hope for redress, must, we think, be 
rather what the benevolent speaker wishes than believes. Even our own 
soldiers, who reside among us, speak our ianguage, read our papers, and mix 
with our people, do not look to Parliament for redress of their wrongs ; and to 
an Indian sepoy, the very idea of a Court of Proprictors redressing his griev- 
ances would be perfectly unintelligible. Nevertheless, humanity requires that 
they should be redressed, whether he understands the how aud why or not 
and therefore all efforts to achieve this good are praiseworthy 
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pany, though I possess but a small stake in it. (25) Ihave an earnest desire for 
the promotion of your best interests, and I will tell you, that you never can 
be secure of the approbation of the Native subjects unless you treat them 
kindly. While on this subject, I must observe, that the very worst policy 
that could have been pursued, was that of making our European troops 
instruments for punishing the mutineers; to allow them to hunt down the 
poor black fellows like beasts, and to destroy them in cold blood while they 
sought shelter in hedges and ditches. This is not the way in which we 
should conciliate the Natives to the British force. Experience should have 
taught us, before now, the impolicy of quarrelling with our best friends. I 
remember, when I was a young boy in Scotland, I was frequently in the 
company of an old man, (a Presbyterian, ) and he used to advise me. Amongst 
other things, he used to say, ‘ My dear boy,” (a laugh,) ‘ if ever you make 
money, keep it firmly ; for when you part with your last shilling, you part 
with the best friend you have in the world ;’ (a laugh ;) and then, continued 
Doctor Gilchrist, he used to repeat some verses. I believe they were original 
poetry, I never met with them anywhere else, to this effect : 


* While fortune wraps you warm, 
Friends will round you swarm, 
Like bees around a honey pot ; 
But should you be thrown down, 
Your friends would soon be gone, 
And leave you to lie and rot.’ (A laugh.) 


In the spirit of those lines, I would take the liberty of advising this Court 
not to throw away their best friends, which they will do if they alienate the 
affections of the Natives of India. As long as the Company possesses the 
good opinion of the people of that country, so long will their dominion be 
secure, but if once deprived of that support, it will be impossible their power 
can be lasting. (26) 1 know that the power of the Company in India, at this 
moment, is very great, but I know also that reverses may come, and it will be 
as well to make friends before such a change. Bonaparte was once a powerful 
monarch in Europe ; thousands bowed to his shrine, but his fortunes became 
changed, his friends abandoned him in his fall, and now a little island be- 
longing to the Company, forms, I may say, the sarcophagus which contains 
his mortal remains. ‘The Company will do well to be wise in time, and not 


Sa 





(25) There are no interests of the Company that are worth the friendship of 
so benevolent a man as Dr. Gilchrist ; their interests are merely the security 
of raising a sufficient sum of money, ‘ from the sweat of the Indians’ brow,’ to 
pay their dividends, maintain their extravagant establishments, and increase 
their power and patronage. The Compaziy has no other interests than these ; 
Dr. Gilchrist is friendly to the interests of the Natives of India,—to their par- 
ticipation in knowledge, wealth, power,—to the interests of liberty among his 
fellow-countrymen in [ndia,—to their emancipation from slavery, and their ex- 
ercise of all the rights of freemen. The interests of the Company are diame- 
trically opposed to all these : and we will do Dr. Gilchrist the credit to believe 
that he is not friendly to them,—though, in the ardour of debate, such an ex- 
pression might escape him. 

(26) Then this is saying at once, that the Company and its Government— 
for the one is known only through the other in India,—do enjoy the good 
opinion of the people there ; which we are sure Dr. Gilchrist must, on reflec- 
tion, doubt. Sir John Malcolm has given a much more faithful picture of 
Indian feelings, in his speech delivered at the India House a year or two 
ago, in which he represented all the influential people in India as desiring 
nothing more than an opportunity to rise on their white tyrants, cut the throats 
of as many as they could, aud expel the rest from the country.—(See this 
remarkable speech of Sir Johu’s, in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. ILL p 9.) 
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drive from them those who would be their best friends in the hour of necd 
One step towards conciliating those friends, will be, to grant the papers now 
moved for, in order to lay the foundation of some future inquiry on the very 
important subject to which they refer. 

Mr. Trant.—Though the hon. Proprietor who brought forward this 
motion, gave no intimation that such a motion was intended, still [I am not 
unprepared at this short notice, briefly to state the reasons why L oppose the 
production of those papers. In my opinion, every reason that sound policy 
can dictate, is in favour of our allowing the subject of the meeting to rest 
where it now is. Further comment or inquiry, in my opinion, would be 
extremely injudicious. In this view, I fully concur in every thing that has been 
said by the gallant Colonel. I agree with him, that an investigation having 
taken place in India, before a competent tribunal, which pronounced a sen- 
tence upon the mutineers, and the troops having subsequently returned 
to their duty, we ought not to allow the affair to be carried any further. 
Under the firm conviction that no good end can be obtained by the production 
of those papers, but that, on the contrary, their publication might be cal- 
cuiated to excite much mischief, | am prepared to give the motion my decided 
negative. 

Mr. Hume.—The objections which have been urged to my motion 
are so various and contradictory, that I hardly know to which I should firs! 
give an answer. I am opposed by some hon. Proprietors on one ground, 
and by others on grounds the very opposite. The hon. Chairman has ad- 
verted to an intimation which I gave ina former Court, that I would bring 
the question before the House of Commons, and remarked, that [had not ful- 
filled this pledge. Hemay rest assured that I have not given up the intention. 
My reason for not having brought it forward was this: it was intimated to 
me on authority which I could not doubt, that Sir Edward Paget was on his 
way to England, and that he would be able to give much information upon 
the subject. Relying upon this, I did not bring the question forward, being 
unwilling to do so in the absence of an individual whose conduct might be 
implicated. But the hon. Chairman is mistaken if he supposes that I bave 
relinquished the matter altogether. As long as I can get my hon. Friend, Sir 
Charles Forbes, to second my motion, he may rest assured that L will not let 
the matter drop till the fullest investigation has taken place. The hon. Chairman 
says, that the House of Commons may discuss this matter, and publish the 
documents if they please, but that he would not undertake such responsibility. 
Was the hon. Director then prepared to say, that the House of Commons, 
and not that Court, was the proper place for discussing important matters 
relating to their interests ? 

The Cuatrrman.—l did not say so. 

Mr. Heme continued.—It has been said that the House of Commons 
was the tribunal in which these matters might be discussed, and that they, of 
course, would publish the reports of the proceedings in India. If you are 
prepared to credit that the House of Commons, and not this Court, is the 
proper place for discussing the affairs of the Kast India Company, then the 
Directors ought at once to abdicate their situations, and give up their au- 
thority, for the adoption of such a course would be nothing short of a de 
legation of their powers to other parties. Hf this be the way in which you 
use your authority, I beg to assure you, that when the expiration of youi 
charter arrives, 1, for one, shall oppose the revival of that charter, because 
I shall feel that you have allowed the most important affairs of India to be 
discussed by the House of Commons, instead of being discussed by ourselves 
The East India Company are the sovereigns of India, and it is their duty, 
while they possess that power, not to allow it to be exercised by others 
on their behalf; if they do so, I can venture to assure them that ere lon: 
they will lose it altogether. T have heard it urged against the present motion 
that a court-martial has already pronounced upon the affair at Barrackpore ;— 
that is no conclusive arguinen! egainst the demand forthe papers. 1 admit 
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‘hat a court-martial may properly condemn a man to death for mutiny in 
the disobedience of his orders, but what 1 must know here is, what were 
the circumstances that led to this disobedience? This question the court- 
martial cannot have decided, and on that ground alove, I think we ought 
to have the information which I call for. Igraut that the officers who gave 
orders to fire on the troops, felt regret at the necessity of taking that severe 
course, but f contend that where you invest men with an authority, by which, 
at a word, they may cause the destruction of thousands of your subjects, 
you ought to keep the strictest and most jealous watch overits exercise. 
Chat such power was exercised in the case before us, cannot be denied, and 
all T ask is, that you should lay before us the whole of the documents con- 
nected with that transaction, in order that we may see whether the authority 
exercised in the Company’s name was, or was not, abused, or whether a dif- 
ferent treatment of the troops would not have rendered such a course wholly 
unnecessary. I ask, if you once establish the precedent that thousands 
of your subjects may be put to death by the order of a single individual, and 
that all inquiry shall afterwards be prevented, what security have those 
subjects, or what security can you have, for the permanance of your power 
in India? I do not ask for those papers in order to find matter of crimination 
against any individual, but [ wish to have it known, that the great power 
exercised in India in the Company’s name, has not been abused, or that if it 
has, we shall not pass it over with impunity. [ should wish to ask the hon. 
Director who says that justice has been already done, where he found that 
information ? If in the papers for which I seek, then, I say, let them be laid 
before the Proprietors. ‘The reason why I move for those papers is, in 
order to ascertain whether justice had been impartially dealt to all parties. 
A gallant officer (Col. Baillie) informed the Court that there must be an end 
. all inquiry, inasmuch as justice had been already done, and the matter set 
at rest. 

Col. Barttiz.—I beg pardon for thus interrupting the hon. Proprietor, but 
I do so because I wish to state, that [ made the assertion that justice had been 
done, from my conviction that it was proved by the obedience and attachment 
of the troops to the Company. I think it no unfair assumption to take their 
discipline and obedience as so many proofs that they were satisfied with 
what had been done ; (27) that being the ease, I think no further investigation 
necessary. 

Mr. Hume.—The gallant officer might give this explanation when I con- 
cluded, without thus interrupting me. One of his first remarks was, that 
there was no occasion for further inquiry, because, as he said, justice had 
been already done. Now, I must say, that this was begging the whole ques- 
tion. But let me take the gallant officer upon his own showing: I will admit 
for the moment, that the troops were as obedient as he had stated, still it 
does not follow that it was their opinion that justice had been done in the 
affair of Barrackpore. It yet remains to be seen, and the papers only can 
show it, that the severity used on that occasion was necessary. We ought 
to be informed of the causes of the mutiny, of the nature of the grievances 
complained of, and whether they had been removed. But without giving any 
information of this kind, the hon Chairman and the gallant Officer are 
anxious to bury the whole in oblivion. I really am astonished how any 
body of men can concur in such a wish, iu a case of this kind. 





(27) By this rule, it might be inferred that the impressed sailors of the 
English navy, and the purchased slaves of the West Indies—to go no further 
for examples—are among the most satisfied people on earth ; for where is dis- 
cipline so perfect as among the one ? or where obedience so complete as among 
the other? It is really a matter of surprise that the Directors cannot put up 
some one of their body from behind the bar, who, in the little he has to say, 
might contrive. even if he were not profound, at least to steer clear of absurdity 
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The Cuarrman.—In using the word oblivion, I only repeated a wish which 
was expressed by the hon. Member himself. 

Mr. Hume.—It is true, that I did express a wish that the matter should be 
forgotten, or, if you will so have it, buried in oblivion in India. But did I say 
that it should be passed over in this country? While I hoped it would be 
forgotten there, I said that justice, that an anxiety to prevent a recurrence 
of similar events, required that the Court should have the whole case before 
them. My hon. Friend, Sir C. Forbes, has treated this subject so ably, that I 
do not feel it necessary to occupy the Court much longer ; but, before I conclude 
I may be allowed to ask you, if you refuse this inquiry, what security have 
you that the people, will hereafter confide in your protection? Hitherto, 
it has been the impression of the people of that country, that whatever may 
be the conduct of your officers, however oppressive may be their acts, 
and however little they might hope for redress, they would at least be sure 
to find it on appeal to you. (28) If you wish to continue this feeling, if you 
wish to be in reality the protectors of your Indian subjects, I say let your 
sincerity be made apparent by the production of the papers now sought for. 
If you refuse this, it will be said, and not without reason, that you are afraid 
of their publication. If you do refuse them, I must not be blamed if, at the 
next Court, I shall state the whole of the information which has come to my 
knowledge upon this subject. The hon. Chairman has told us, that we ought 
not to attend to private communications. 1 agree that official documents are 
much to be preferred, if we could get them. (29) But, as [suppose they will be 
refused here, I must make use of that information which is within my reach. 
I must again repeat, that if you refuse those papers, it will be believed that 
youare afraid of their publication, it will be thought that you wish to protect 
certain individuals from the consequences of having caused the destruction 
of four or five hundred of your subjects, by withholding the documents upon 
which alone a correct judgment may be formed of their guilt or innocence. 

The question was now about to be put, when— 

Mr. Hume said, I am anxious that you should put the resolutions in 
that paper separately, because I feel that there may be many Proprietors who 
would be inclined to support a motion for the production of some part of the 
documents, while they may be opposed to others, 

The CuatrmMaNn.—I think the whole forms one motion, and that it must be 
put altogether. 





28) We fear Mr. Hume must labour under some misconception here: we 
never heard this impression from the lips, or saw it from the pen, of any Native 
of India; and the best proof that it is not thus general, is to be found in the 


fact, that appeals from injured Natives to the Company are most rare: and 
those to the King in Council almost equally so; while the thousands of 
injuries received, and pined over in hopeless silence every year, without any 
appeal whatever, is known to all who have ever lived in the country. 

(29) Neither do we agree with Mr. Hume in this. Official documents are 
drawn up, in nine cases out of ten in India, by parties engaged in the transac- 
tions they describe, with no checks upon their veracity, and the strongest 
possible interest in concealment and falsification. Private communications 
cannot be worse, but, from the non-existence of the same biassing interests, 
may be better. The public press, however, is best of all ; for there, all evi- 
dence may be confronted, sifted, scrutinized, and the wheat preserved when 
the chaff is winnowed away. This the Directors know too well, and, there- 
fore, they reject it: while, as they declare private communications to be un- 
worthy of credit, and withhold all public documents. they are pretty secure of 
their object, in having no information left, which they will admit as worthy 


of proceeding upon. 
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Dr. Giicurist.—If my hon. Friend wishes to have his resolutions put se 
parately, let hin move them in that manner, and I will second each. 

Mr. Hume.—I think, that as the resolutions apply to the production of 
different documents, they ought to be put separately. 

The CuatrmMan.—TI have read over the whole, and it appears to me to be 
one motion. The first part calls for the production of one document, and the 
rest follows on, without the heading of a separate resolution for other papers. 
I think, therefore, that the whole must be put as one motion. 

Colonel Bariiie.—lf those resolutions are to be put separately, there may 
be a separate discussion upon each, and thus we shall be unnecessarily detained 
till a late hour ; (30) the whole of the papers in your hands was prefaced by 
one speech, and therefore ought to be put all together as one motion. (31) 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I do not see why, if our duty requires it, we should not 
remain here to the latest hour. 

Mr. Hume.—lIf it be the wish of the Court that the whole should be put 
together, I will not press it in any other way. 

The CHaiRMAN now put the question; and, on the show of hands, de- 
clared that it was carried in the negative. 

Mr. Hume.—I think the ayes have it. 

The Cuairnman.—lf the hon. Proprictor thinks so, he may divide the Court 

A division was called for ; and Mr. Hume and Mr. Weeding were appointed 
Tellers. They declared the numbers to be, 


WOFURG MONOioccdivcccscscecvccscce @ 
Against it...cccccccccccccsccccccce 20 


WEN OFMY ois ceccceescddesdscrscasese SO 


Captain Maxrietp gave notice that, at the next Quarterly Court, he would 
move for the production of certain papers, showing the manner in which 
business was conducted at some of the Boards in India. 

On the question, that the Court do now adjourn, 

Mr. Home said, that he had abstained a few moments back from ebjecting 
to the votes of the Directors on the motion at that time before them; but he 
thought that they ought not to have voted on that motion, as they themselyes 
were in some respect to blame for not having continued the allowances, for the 
want of which it was sdid that the mutiny had arisen, (32) However, without 





(30) Why so? they might adjourn to another day : but Colonel Baillie has 
no doubt sat in the House of Commons till four and five in the morning to be 
in ata division. To be sure, Bellamy’s is above that comfortable debating 
room, and there are algo galleries for occasional repose, which makes a great 
difference. 

(31) We do not know whether the ‘ crown and collar of gold,’ that should 
mark the ‘ second Daniel,’ ought to be given to Mr. Weeding or Colonel 
Baillie. It would be a knotty point to settle the preference of their claims. 
This ‘ one speech, one motion,” has the charm of entire novelty, which is a 
rare quality now-a-days ; it might be extended to ‘ no speech, no motion ;° 
in cases where Directors sometimes get up to propose the adjournment of 
the Court, its thanks, and many other things, without condescending to offer a 
word of preface or preliminary. 

(32) We have no doubt that, as here intimated, the devotion of the sepoys 
only grew cold because of scanty allowances, this being the mainspring of many 
other sorts of devotion also; but, for this very reason, the greater the blame 
of those who, for so trifling a consideration, could maintain that devotion to 
any degree of the moral thermometer they chose. As to the Directors ab- 
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dwelling on that point, he now gave notice, that at the next Quarterly Court, 
he would submit a motion on the subject of the mutiny at Barrackpore ; and 
on that oecasion he should feel it his duty to lay before the Court all the infor- 
mation which had reached him upon that subject. 


The Court then adjourned. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


Havina constantly desired to have this department of information laid before 
the readers of the ‘ Oriewtal Herald,’ in the most condensed and clearly-ar- 
ranged form in which it could be preseated, we have, after some experience 
and much consideration, come to the conclusion, that the alphabetical succes- 
sion of names will effect this more completely than any other mode. It is, 
indeed, the only one which, without reading the whole matter through, wiil give 
the friends and relatives of civil and military officers, at a glance, immediate 
information as to whether any appoiutment, change, or promotion, has hap- 
pened to the particular individual respecting whose fate or prospects they may 


be most deeply interested. By this arrangement, any name may be found in 


an instant, and the event attached to it will be found described in the fewest 
words,—ineluding, however, all that is essential, and avoiding the endless re- 
petitions which every other classification involves. It embraces, indeed, all 
the advantages which the index of a book has over a table of contents. The 
latter must generally be read entirely through, before the desired incident can 
be found ; in the former, all that is required to be sought is the name, or word, 
descriptive of the incident, which the alphabetical division enables the reader 


to find in a moment of time. 

To avoid the repetition of the names of the several Presidencies at full 
length, we have placed, in order to distinguish the three great divisions of the 
Company’s service, a B to indicate that the change or appointment took place 
under the Government of Bombay, an M to show that it occurred under that 
of Madras, and a C to distinguish it as happening under the Bengal Presi- 
dency, the Government of which is at Calcutta, which distinctions will be 
always affixed, just preeeding the date of each event. 

The Births, Marriages, and Deaths in India, will be arranged on the same 
alphabetical plan; but there the names of the several stations under the re- 
spective Presidencies will be mentioned whenever known. Errors in the 
orthography of names, however, both of persons and places, will, no doubt, 
occasionally occur, being indeed sometimes unavoidable, but care will be taken 
to correct them by reference whenever possible. 

We need hardly say that this plan of arrangement, though infinitely more 
advantageous to the reader, cannot fail to impose considerable labour on the 
part of the compiler to whom its collection and classification is intrusted ; 
but in the hope that the change will be universally accéptable to those who 
consult our pages, we shall readily encounter the extra labour or expense 
which it may involve. : 





staining from voting on any question in which their own conduct is implicated, 
—the indecent eagerness with which five or six of that body, with the members 
of the Board of Control, and candidates for the Direction, attended, on a late 
Committee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Hume was himself a 
member, to decide on charges brought by a petitioner against their servants 
and themselves—ought to satisfy every one, that as long as they can be their 
own judges in their own cause, they will be so; and this alone is a very 
strong proof of the great contempt in which they must hold the opinions of 
their countrymen, every class of whom, from the highest to the lowest, 
denounce this as a practice tle most hostile to justice, and one which none but 
tyrants would ever seek to introduce into a free state. 
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Adams, Brig. J. W., to command Eastern Frontier—C. June 10. 

Anderson, Capt., Maj. of Brig. to com. Muttra Agra Frontier—C. June 12. 

Alldin, J. J.. Lieut.-Col.-Com. 48th N. [., trans. to Invalid Est., and app. 
Regulating Officer at Bhaugulpoor and ‘Tirhoo!—C. June 16. 

Andre, R. C., Major N. [., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. June 23. 

Anderson, P. C., Lieut. 64th N. [., app. to a corps of Pioneers—C. June 22. 

Andre, R. C., Lieut.-Col., to 7th N. L—C. July 7. 

Abbott, P., Ensign, to 57th N. I., Dinapoor—C. July 8. 

Ainslie, J., Ensign, to 6th Ext. N. I., Dinapoor—C. July 8. 

Ashton, J. F., to be Lieut. Art., from Ist to 3d Batt.—M. June 19. 

Abdy, J. N., Capt. Art , from 2d to Ist Batt.—M. Aug. 3. 

Anderson, J., Sen. Cap’. 16th N. L, to be Major—M. June 30. 

Archer, D., Ass.-Surg. with the Resident of Hyderabad—M. June 30. 

Andrews, A., Lieut.-Col. 45th \ [., furlough to Europe—M. June 2. 

Arnot, J. P., Ass.-Surg., furlough to Europe—B. July 14. 


Brownlow, Lieut. W., 46th N. I, Aide-de-camp to Gov.-Gen.—C. June 30. 

Bernard, R. N., Ass.-Surg. Civil Station of Benares—C. June 16. 

Burnet, Brig., to the command of Agra Div. from July 1.—C. June 12. 

Brown, J., Ass.-Surg. to afford med. aid to troops at Lohagang—C. June 13. 

Bamfield, Lieut. 56th N. [., Adj. to Mhairwarrah Local Batt.—C. June 13. 

Bowran, —, Ass.-Surg. to 2d Europ. Regt. ai Cheduba—C. June 23. 

Bennett, T., Ensign, to do duty with 57th N. [. at Dinapoor—C. June 30. 

Brown, C., Ensign, to 53d N. I. at Bareilly—C. June 30. 

Barker, A., Ensign, from 25th N. I. to 2d Europ. Regt.—M. June 28. 

Bond, F., Ass.-Surg., from 34th, or Chicacole L. I., to Ist Europ. Regt. 
—M. July 29. 

Bond, F., Capt. Art., from 34 to Ist Batt—M. Aug. 3. 

Blundell, F., Capt. Art., from 2d to 3d Batt—M. Aug. 3. 

Beauchamp, M., Lieut. 2d N. L., furlough to Europe—M. June 13. 

Browne, —, Superin.-surg., re-appointed to Sirhind Frontier Division of the 
Army—C. July 3. 

Burlton, P. B., Ist Lieut. Art., from 3d Comp. 4th Batt., to 4th Comp. 5th 
Batt.—C. July 7. 

Beaumont, E. C. F., Ensiga, to 4th Ext. N. 1., Mirzapoor—C. July 8. 

Borraidaile, G., Ensign, to 46th N. I., Dinapoor—C, July 8. 

Buttenshall, W., Lieut. 7th N. I., to be Capt.—C. July 21. 

Bonham, G. W., Lieut. 25th N. L., furlough to Europe—C. June 16. 

Brown, J., Ass.-Surg., to afford med. aid to Resid. at Travancore—M. June 6 

Balmain, A., Lieut.-Col., posted to Ist N. I—M. June 2. 

Bradford, W. J., Capt. 35th N. L., Aide-de-camp to Com.-in-Chief—M. June20. 

Barker, A., Cadet, to be Ensign—M. June 20. 

Bower, J., Cadet, to be Ensign—M. June 20. 

Bond, E., Capt., Art., from 2d to 3d Batt.—M. June 22. 

Birch, D. B., Ass.-Surg., to join 3d, or Palamcottah L. I.--M. June 22. 

Birley, D., Ensign, to 10th N. 1—M. June 22. 

Buckley, W., Ensign, to 18th N. I.—M. June 22. 

Butler, C. A., Ensign, to 18th N. I.—M. June 22. 

Bond, F., Ass.-Surg., to Zillah Chicacole—M. June 27. 

Babington, W. K., Ensign, from 39th to 17th N. I.—M. July 4. 


Chester, Lieut. C., 23d N. I., Ass. to Envoy at the Court of Ava—C. July 7. 

Crawford, W., Ass. to Magist. and Coll. of Saharunpore—C, July 6. 

Colvin, Capt., Eng. Superint. of Canals in Delhi—C. June 16. 

Christie, Lieut. J., 3d L. C., to be Adj.—C. June 10. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-Col. N. I., to be Lieut.-Col.-Com., June 23, and app. 
to Ist Europ. Regt.—C. July 7. 

Costley, W. R. C., Capt. 7th N. I., to be Major—C. June 23. 

Carr, —, Ass.-Surg., to do duty with H. M. 47th Foot—C. July 6. 

Crommelin, J. D., Lieut., Art., from 2d Comp. 2d Batt. to Ist Comp. 2d Batt., 
—C. July 7. 
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Campbell, A., Licut., Art., from 3d Comp, 2d Batt. to 2d Comp. 2d Batt. 
—C€, July 7. 

Croxton, W., Lieut.-Col.-Com., from 34th to 3d N. L—C. July 7. 

Cunningham, J., Maj.-Gen., from Ist Europ. Regt. to 48th N. 1.—C. July 7. 

Cooper, J., Ensign, to 49th N. L, Benares—C. July 8. 

Cecil, G., Ensign, to 46th N. I., Dinapoor—C. July 8. 

Clark, C., Ensign, to 6th Ext. N.I., Dinapoor—C. July 8. 

Cookney, F., Ensign, posted as Junior Ensiga to 26th N. [. at Canonpoor, 
—C. July LH. 

Conyngham, R. 8S. T., Ensign 25th N. L., permitted to resign the H. C.’s 
Service—C. July 26. 

Cooke, G, M., Capt., and Major of Brigade at Baharpoor, furlough to Singa- 
poor—C, July 26. 

Conolly, I. N., Ass. to Collect. and Magist. of Bellary—M. July 20. 

Cotton, H. C., Capt., Eng., to act as Superint. Eng. in Malabar and Canara, 
and Civ. Bag. in West Div.—M. June 2. 

Cotton, A. F., Lieut., Eng., to act as Civ. Eng. in Centre Div.—M. June 2. 

Cherry, P. F., Cadet, to be Cornet—M. June 20. 

Campbell, D. A., Lieut., Art., to 2d Batt.—M. June 22. 

Cubbon, M., Sen. Maj. 17th N. [., to be Lieut.-Col.—M. June 30 

Coxe, R. F., Sen. Ensign 12th N. L, to be Lieut.—M. July 4. 

Cannan, J., Ensign, to 16th N. 1L—M. June 30. 

Clay, H. P., Sea. Ensign 33d N. L., to be Lieut.—M. July 11. 

Claridge, T. M., Sen. Lieut. 48d N. L., to be Capt.—M. July IS 

Cooke, T. W., Ensign, to 7th N. 1.—M. July 26. 

Cleveland, S., Lieut.-Col., Art., from 4th to 2d Batt.—M. Aug. 3. 

Chambers, P., Lieut. Ist Europ. Regt., furlough to Europe—M. June 30 

Cunningham, D., Lieut. 2d L. C., to be Capt. on new estab.—B. July 1. 

Catheart, C., Lieut. 10th N. L., to be Capt.—B. July 4. 


Davidson, J., Sub. Sec. to Board of Rev. in West. Provinces—C. June 29 

Dart, W., Joint Magisi. and Dep. Collect. at Balasore—C. June 29. 

Dick, A., Judge and Magist. of Midnapoor —U. July 6. 

Davies, J., Capt. 3d Ext. N. L, Fort Adj. of Fort William—C. June 23 

Duncan, —, Ass.-Surg. to 2d Europ. Regt. at Cheduba—C June 23. 

Dunlop, W., Ensign, to 62d N. i., Benares—C. July 8. 

Davis, E. E., Ensign, to 46th N. L, Dinapoor—C. July 8. 

Dalrymple, F. R., Ensiga, 7th N. L., to be Lieut.—C. July 21. 

Donaldson, W., Ass.-Surg. with 7th N. I. at Berhampoor—C. July 21 

Dunbar, C. C., Cadet, to be Ensign—C. July 26. 

Dalmahoy, J., Ass.-Surg., Ass. Assay Master—M. June 6. 

Dickenson, J., Capt., Art., from Ist Batt. to Ist Horse Brigade—M. July 8. 

Deacon, C., Lieut.-Col.-Com., to have half share of Of Reckonings, from 17th 
April, 1826—M, June 27. 

Devermeaux, C., Sen. Ass.-Surg., to be Surgeon, June 27, and posted to 50th 
N. TL—M. July 5. 

Dyer, S., to be Superintending Surgeon—M. July 4. 

Dunant, E. L., Ensign, to 18th N. .—M. June 30. 

Dardis, H. R., Ensign, to 18th N. .—M. June 30. 

Dale, T., Sen. Ensign, 41st N. L., to be Lieut.—M. July 7. 

Drewry, —, Capt., Eng., relieved from the superintendence of Lieut. C. E 
Faher, at Jaulnah, and to conduct the duties on his own responsibility. 


Edmonstone, W. A., Ass. Pol. Agent, and Superintendent of Ajmere 
—C. July 21. 

Ewing, Rev. R., District Chaplain at Dam Dum—C, July 13. 

Ebhart, B. W., Lieut. 10th N. L., to be Supernum. Sub. Ass. Commis. Gen. 
—C. July 14. 

Evans, J., Surgeon to 49th N. 1.—C. July 20. 

Elder, J., Major Ist Europ. Regt., furlough to Enrope—B. July 14 
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Frazer, —, Sec. to Board of Rev. in West. Provinces—C. June 29. 
Fell, Capt., Brig. Major, from Sirhind to East. Frontier—C. June 12. 
Fitzgerald, Capt., Rajpootana Field Foree—C. June 12. 

Flower, C. J. R., Ensign, to 57th N. I., Dinapoor—C. June 30. 
Fane, W. J. J., to Ist L. C., Benares—C. July 8. 

Fergusson, J, F., Ensign, to 3d N. I., Lucknow—C. July 8. 
Forster, T. B., Lieut. Sth N. I., to be Mil. Sec. to Com.-in-Chief—M. June 13. 
Frith, C. H., Cadet, to be Ensign—M. June 20. 

French, F. F., Cornet, to 3d L. C., Arcot—M. June 22. 

Fyfe, W., Ensign, to 26th N. 1—M. June 22. 

Ferrers, C., Cornet, 3d L. C.—M. June 30. 

Fortescue, W. N., Ensign, to 10th N. 1.—M. June 30. 


Guthrie, H., Assist, Surg to Civil Station of Allahabad—C. June 16. 

Gilmore, H. C., Ensign 59th N. I. to be Lieut.—C. June 23. 

Goad, S. B. Cornet, Ist L. C., to be Lieut.—C. July 14. 

Gairdner, W. W., Capt,, to be Sub.-Assist.-Com.-Gen.—C. July 14. 

Glass, E. B., Assist. to Collect. and Magist. of Masulipatam—M. July 6. 

Gardner, R., Assist. to Collect. and Magist. of Tanjore—M. July 20. 

Godfrey, J. R., Capt. Ist N. 1. to be Dep.-Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen. in the 
Ceded Districts—M. July 4. 

Grant, S. A. Lieut. 16th N. L., to be Adjutant—M. July 4. 

Greenwell, J. S., Ensign, to 18th N. L.—M. June 30. 

Grantham, G., Senior Ensign 43d N. I. to be Lieut.—M. July Is. 

Glynn, J. C., Ensign, to 7th N. L—M. July 26. 

Goold, H., Lieut. 38th E. L., furlough to Europe—M. June 23. 

Gray, W., Lieut. 24th N. I., furlough to Europe—M. July 11. 

Graham, G., Capt. H. M, 2d or Queen’s R. Regt. to be Aid-de-camp to the 
Governor—B. July 6. 


Hamilton, J., Cornet, to 9th L. C., Cawnpoor—C. July 8. 

Hume, K., Ensign, to 16th N. [., Barrackpoor—C. July 8. 

Hardie, J., Assist.-Surg. medical charge of Oudipoor Resideney—C. July 21 

Hope, W., Lieut. 57th N. I., furlough to Europe—C. July 14. 

Harkness, H., Capt. 25th N. I., Sec. to Com. of Public Instruction—M. June }. 

Home, Sir J., Bart., Head Assist. to Accountant-Gen.—M. June 29. 

Howard, S., Surg, to be 3d Memb. of Medical Board—M. June 20. 

Harriott, H. Cadet, to be Ensign—M. June 20. 

Hopkinson, C., Lieut.-col. 2d Batt. Art., to command Art. with Hyderabad 
Subsid. Force—M. June 22. 

Horne, A. R., Senior Ensign 17th N. 1, to be Lieut., M. Jane 27. 

Highmoor, R. L, Capt. 5th L.C., to be Deputy Judge-Adv.-Gen —M. July 7 

Hughes, J. E., Ensign, to 7th N. 1.—M. July 26. 

Hull, T. H., Ensign, 16th N. L—M. July 26. 

Hamilton, F., Ensign, to 33d N. I.—M. July 26. 

Hopkinson, C., Lieut.-Col. Artil., from 2d to 4th Batt.—M. Aug. $8 

Hockley, T. H. J., Capt., Art., from 4th to 2d batt.—M. Aug. 3. 

Hamond, G., Lieut. 50th N. L., furlough to Europe—M. July 7. 

Holland, E. W., Lieut. 9th N L, furloughto Europe—M. July 14. 

Hoffman F. W., Lieut. 10th N. [., furlough to Europe—M. July 25. 

Hughes, R. M., Lieut., 12th N.1., Int. and Quart.-Mast. to be Adj.—B, July 6 


Ironside, E., Ens., to 62d N. 1., Benares—C. July 8. 


Jeffreys, J., Assist.-Surgeon, to have medical Charge of Civil Station of 
Furruckabad—C. June 23. 

Jones, J., Lieut., 46th N. [., to be Capt.—C. June 30. 

Jones, R. E., Cadet, to be Ens.—C. July 26. 

Jones, G., Capt. 32d N.1., to resume app. as Maj. of Brig. in Northern 
Div. of Army—M. June 20. 


2B2 
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Jameson, C., Assist.-Surg., to remain in the service of the Nizam—M. June 27. 

Johnstone, A. B., Ens., to 16th N. I.—M. June 30. 

Johnson, A., Lieut., 18th N. I., and 2d Assist. to Aud.-Gen. to be Sec. to 
Mil. Fund—B. July 18. 


Knox, Brig.-Gen., to com. Div. of Army, on the Sirhind frontier—C. June 12. 

Keily, W. B., Cornet, to Ist L. Cav., Benares—C. July 8. 

Kitson, J., Capt. 23d N. I., to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. to Lt. Field Div. of Hy- 
derabad Subsid. Force—M. June 30. 

Keighly, H. P., Capt. 3d L. Cav. to be Judge-Adv.-Gen. of the Army— 
M. July 4. 

Kennedy, H. A., Ens. to 3d or Palamecoitach, Lt. Infantry—M. June 30. 

Kitchen, J., Capt. Art. from 4th to 2d batt., and to command Art. with Hydera- 
bad Subsid. Force—M. Aug. 3. 

Keene, F. B. B., Lieut. Sth N. F., furlough to Europe—B. July 8. 


Lind, A. F. ,Collector of Futtehpore—C. June 29. 

Lumley, J. R., Lieut.-Col.-Com. to be designated Brigadier, while com- 
manding Meywar Field Force—C. June 9. 

Leadbeater, Capt. 23d N. I[., second in com. of Sirmoor batt.—C. June 9. 

Lamb, W. Ensign, to 5lst N. I., at Jubbulpoor—C .June 80. 

Lefevre, J. H., Ens. to 26th N. I., at Cawnpore—C. June 39. 

Larnie, J. H., Assist.-Surg. to Blair’s Local Horse—C. July 3. 

Logie, W., Lieut.-Col.-Com., from 3d to 34th N. 1.—C. July 7. 

Lloyd, H. H. Ensign, to 49th N. [., Benares—C. July 8. 

Lawrence, M. J., Ensign, to 46th N. I., Dinapore—C. July 8. 

Lock, J., Ensign to 6th Ext. N. I., Dinapoor—C. July 8. 

Limond, R., to be Superintend.-Surg.—C. July 27. 

Langstaff, 2., to be Superintend.-Surg.—C. July 17: 

Lawrence, H. M., Lieut. Art., furlough to Europe—C. July 21. 

Lambert, R., Lieut., posted to 16th N. 1.—M. June 24. 


Moore, M., Coll. of Land Revenue and Customs at Furruckabad—C. June 29. 

Maxwell, R. W., Coll. of Jessore, Dep. Salt Agent, and Superintendant of S. E. 
Chokies—C. June 29. 

Middleton, C. J., Judge and Magist. of Furruckabad—C. July 6. 

M‘Gaveston, Assist.-Surg., Civil Station of Meerut—C. June 6. 

Macgeorge, W., 7th N.I., to be Lieut.—C. June 23. 

Midford, W. W. W., Ens., 46th N. I., to be Lieut.—C. June 30. 

Mercer, H. S., Assist.-Surg., to be Surgeon—C. June 30. 

Macdonald, J. H., Ist Lieut. Artil., from 5th comp. 5th batt. to 3d comp. 4th 
batt.—C. July 7. 

Methven, A., Ens., to 41st. N. I., Muttra—C. July 8. 

Mitchell, W., Ens., to 42d N. I., at Barrackpore—C. July 8. 

Macdougall, A., Ens., to 42d N. I., at Cawnpore—C. July 8. 

Martin, T. D., Ens.,.to 4th Ext. N. I-, at Mirzapore—C. July 8. 

Mayhen, W,, Ens.. to 49th N.1., Benares—C. July 8. 

M‘Mahon, T., Cadet, to be Ens.—C. July 26. 

Marriott, E., Cadet, to be Ens.—C. July 26. 

Middleton, J.H., Ist Lieut. Art., furlough to Europe—C. July 26. 

Macartney, J. A., Cadet, to be Ens.—M. June 20. 

Maxwell, W. G., Assist.-Surg., to do duty at Fort St. George—M. June 20. 

Mackenzie, D. H., Capt., Art., from Ist to 2d batt.—M. June 22. 

Marshall, H. O., Ens., to 26th N. 1.—M. June 22. 

Mackworth, A., Lieut., H. M.’s 48th regt., Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief 
—M. June 27. 

Macdonald, J. M., Cornet, to 3d L. Cav.—M. June 30. 

Madden, J. M., Ens., to 10th N. I.—M. June 30. 

Milnes, G. H., Lieut., 3lst or Trichinopoly Lt. tnf., to 2d batt. Pioneers. 
—M. July 5. 
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Mark, J., Assist.-Surg., to do duty at Fort St. George—M. July 7. 

Martyr, J., Ens., to 7th N. L—M. July 26. 

M‘Gowan, T., Ens., 16th N. L—M. July 26. 

Millar, J., Ens., from 27th to43d N. 1.—M. Aug. 1. 

M‘Nair, J. C., Lieut. Art., from Ist to 2d batt.—M. Aug. 3. 

Mitchell, H.S., Ens., 22d N. I., furlough to Europe—M. June 30. 

Marsh, E., Ens., 10th N. L., to be Lieut., July 4, and appointed Assist.-Surg 
of B.zars to Poonah Div. of the Army—B. July 20. 

Newnham, H., Second Member of Board of Revenue in Western Provinces 
—C. June 29. ‘i 

Nesbit, M., Ass.-Surg. to Civil Station at Shahjehanpoor—C. June 16. 

Nicolls, Maj.-Gen., to be relieved from com. of Agra Division on the Ist of 
July—C. June 12. 

Newton, H. A., Capt. 66th N.1., to do duty with Kemaoon Local Batt.— 
C. June 30. 

Neave, W. A., Head Ass. to Principal Coll. and Magist. in the N. Div. of 
Arcot—M. June 29. 

Norman, G., Capt. 9th N. I., to resume app. of Persian Interpreter to Hy- 
derabad Sabsid. Force—M. June 13. 

Newman, H., Ist Lieut. Ari., from 3d to Ist Batt.—M. June 19. 

Nixon, J. W., Ensign, to 10th N. I.—M. June 22. 

Nepean, W. C., Lieut. 7th N.1., to resume duties of Cantonment Adj. at 
Wallajahabad—M. June 30. 

Nelson, R., Surg., from 15th to 2d N. 1.—M. July 26. 

Nixon, J. W., Ensign, from 10th to 27th N. 1.—M. July 31. 


Ogilvy, —, Surg., to be Member of Medical Board—C. July 27. 

Oliphant, G., Capt. 22d N. L., furlough to New South Wales—C. June 15. 
Ogilvie, G., Sen. Capt. 17th N. L., to be Major—M. June 27. 

Ottley, C. G., Lieut. 30th N. I., to be Adj. to 2d Ext. N. 1—M. July 7. 
Owen, T., Surg., from 2d to 15th N. I.—M. July 26. 

Ottley, W. G., Cornet, to be Lieut.—B. July 1. 


Patterson, C., Sup. of Salt Golahs at Sulkeah—C. June 29. 

Palmer, S. G., 2d Ass. to Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium—C. June 29. 

Patton, J. H., Ass. to Salt Ageut ia S. Div. of Cuttack—C. June 29. 

Pearson, T. H., Cornet, H. M.’s 11th Drag., to be extra Aide-de-camp on the 
Gov. Gen.’s Staff—C. June 23. 

Patile, W., Capt. Ist L. C., to be Major—C, July 14. 

Pester, J., Lieut.-Col., from 48th N. [. to Ist Europ. Regt.—C. July 7. 

Peach, C., Lieut.-Col., from 7th N. [. to 5th Ext. Regt.—C. July 7. 

Peyton, W., Surg., First}Member of Medical Board, permitted to resign 
H. C.’s Service—M. June 16. 

Pritchard, W., Surg., to be Second Member of Medical Board—M. June 20. 

Pashe, T. T., Capt. Art., from Ist to 4th Batt. of Art.—M. Aug. 3. 

Penny, P., Ensign, to 10th N. I.—M. June 22. 

Pigott, W. H., Ensign, to 10th N. I.--M. June 30. 

Pegson, B., Ensign, to 18th N. I.—M. June 30. 

Pritchard, H., Ensign, to 16th N. I.—M. June 30. 

Pollock, M. B., Ass.-Surg., to do duty at Poonamallee—M. Jnly 7. 

Purton, —, Capt. Eng., relieved from the superintendence of Lieut. W. G. 
Nugent, in Mysore—M. July 14. 

Paget, J. E., Sen. Lieut. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Capt.—M. July 14. 

Poole, W., Ass.-Surg., to 3d Batt. Art.—M. July 18. 

Place, T. L., Ensign, 16th N. I1.—M. July 26. 

Pringle, A. W., Capt., Dep.-Qr.-Mast.-Gen. at Poonah, to be Ass. Sec. to 
Mil. Board—B. July 12. 


Richardson, T., Dep. Salt Ageut, and Coll. of Land Rev. and Customs, 
Chittagong—C. June §. 
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Rankine, R., Ass.-Surg., Civil Station of Sarun—C. June 16. 

Ronald, J., Ass.-Surg., attached to Board of Rev. in Central Provinces— 
Cc. June 16. 

Rind, J. N., Surg., transferred to Invalid Est.—C. June 23. 

Ryley, J. 8. G., Cornet, to Ist L. C. at Benares—C. July 8. 

Rice, J. G. A., Ensign, to 4th Ext. N. I. at Mirzapoor—C. July 8. 

Reynolds, H. C., Ensign, to 4th Ext. N. L., Mirzapoor—C. July 8. 

Raleigh, E. W. W., Ass.-Surg., to accomp. Gov.-Gen. to Upper Provinces 
—C. July 21. 

Robertson, J., Lieut. 2d Ext. N. I., furlough to Europe—C. July 21. 

Robb, S. C., Lieut. 22d N. 1., furlough to New South Wales—C. June 16. 

Robley, J. H., Ensign, to 16th N. L—M. June 22. 

Ryves, T. J., Ensign, to 18th N. 1.—M. June 22. 

Rippon, D. F., Lieut. 8th N. 1., to be Adj.—M. June 30. 

Reynolds, P. A., Lieut. 88th N. L., with Resident of Hyderabad—M. July 7. 

Rose, A. R., Ensign, to 7th N. 1.—M. July 26. 

Rowley, W. H., Capt. 10th N. 1, furlough to Europe—M. July 7. 

Reid, F. A., Lieut. Gth N. 1., furlough to Evrope—M. July 23. 


Scott, D., jun., Collect. of Burdwan. C. June 29. 

Stonehouse, Sir J. B., Bart., Collect. of Rajeshye. C. June 29. 

Shuldham, Maj.-Gen., to command Cawnpore Div. of the Army. C. June 12. 

Shuldham, Capt.-Dep.-Ass.-Adj.-Gen. from the Eastern to the Sirhind Div. 
ofthe Army. C. June 12. 

Showers, S. G. D., Ensign 4th Ext. N. I. to be Lieut. C. July 27. 

Stokes, C. W., Ensign, to 57th N. 1., at Dinapore. C. June 30. 

Shubrick, T. Maj.-Cav., to be Lieut.-Col. C. July 14. 

Sturrock, H., 2d Lieut. Art., from 15th comp. 6th batt., to Ist comp. 2d 
batt. C. July 7. 

Simons, E., Licut.-Col., from 5th Ext., to 48th N. fT. C. July 7. 

Say, H. H., Ensign, to 57th N. 1., at Dinapoor. C. July 8. 

Smith, E. F., Ensign, to 28th N. I. C. July 8. 

Scott, A.C., Lieut., 2d Ext. N. I, furlonghto Europe. C. July 14. 

Smith, G. A., Head-Ass. to Col. and Maj. of Rajahmundry. M. July 6. 

Stewart, F. P., Lieut.-Col., 46th N. I., to Paymaster of Stipends, at Vellore. 
M. June 2. 

Stirling, C., Surgeon, to be Ist Mem. of Medical Board. M. June 2. 

Simpson, W. H., Sen. Ensign 36th N. I. to be Lieut. M. June 20. 

Seton, R.S., Capt. Art. from Ist to 2d Horse Brigade. M. June 22. 

Simpson, G. W. Y., Lieut. Art. to 2d batt. M. June 22. 

Stewart, F., Sen. Lieut.-Col. 32d N. I. to be Lieut.-Col. Com. M. June 27. 

Stewart, G. M., Sen. Major, from 17th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. of 32d, N. I. 
M. June 27. 

Scott, R., Col., to have half-share of Otf-reckonings from the Gen. Treasury 
from April 17, 1826. M. June 27. 

Spence, N., Ensign, to 10th N. I. M. June 30. 

Sharp, W., Lieut. Sth L. C. transferred to Invalid Estab. M. July 21. 

Story, G., Capt. 37th N. L., furlough to Europe. M. June 30. 

Stephenson, M., Lieut. 36th N. L., furlough to Europe. M. July 7. 


Taylor, W., Ass.-Surg., to have charge of Medical Depot at Cawnpore. 
C. June 23. 

Torrens, R., Ass. to Collector and Salt Agent, 24 Purgunnahs. 

Temple, Ass.-Surg., to have medical charge of Salt Agency at Jessore, 


C. July 7. 
Twemlow, G., Lieut., Art., from Ist comp. 2d batt. to 3d comp. 2d batt. 


Cc. July 7. 
Tweedle, —, Cornet, to do duty with the Sth L. C. at Kurnaul. C. July 8. 
Tulloch, G. A., Ensign, to 38d N, 1. M. June 22. 

Thullier, J., Sen. Lieut. 17th N. I., to be Capt. M. June 27, 
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Tudor, W., Sen. Hosigu sth N. L, to be Liewt. M. June 80, 
Taylor, R., Ensign, to 7th N. 1. M. July 26. 

rrail, J., Ass.-Surg., from 2d to loth N. Lb. M. July 26. 

‘Tucker, J., Capt., Lith N. 1, furlough to Europe. M. July 1s. 
Trollope, W. IL, Lieut. 42d N. L, furlough to Europe. M. July 21 


Underwood, W. E., Ass. to Collect. and Magist. of Guntoor, M. July 20. 

Underwood, G. A., Lieut. of Eng., to be Ist Ass. to Chief Hng., and to act 
as Civil Eng. in southern Division. M. July i. 

Underwood, J. J., Capt., to resume app. as Superin, Bag. in South. Divisioa. 
M. July 14. 


Valpy, W. F., Collect. of N. Div. of Bundelcund, C. June 29. 
Voules, H., Cornet, to 9th L. C., Cawnpore. ©. July 8. 
Vertue, D., Ass.-Surg., with Resident of Hyderabad. M. June 3. 


Ward, J. P., Collect. of Baughulpoor, C. June 29. 

Walker, S., Lieut. 7th N. 1., and Brev. Capt., to be Capt. ©. June 23 

Watson, J. E., Lieut. 59th N. 1., to be Capt. C. June 23. 

Wilson, R. W., Licut. 65th N. L., to be Capt. Brevet C. June 30. 

Worrall, HW. L., Lieut. ist 1. C., to be Capt. C. July Vt. 

Whelar, W. F., Lieut. 45th N. 1, furlough to Europe. ©. July 13 

White, H., Capt. 7th N.i., to resume his siiuation as Dep.-Ass.-Quat 
Gen. in Centre Div. of Army. M. June 20. 

Wilson, H., Ensign, to iSth N. ft. M. June 22. 

Wilkinson, J. ¥., Ensign. to 10th N. fF. M. June 22. 

Welsh, J., Lieut.-Col.-Com., to have half-share of Off-reckoning trom 12th 
April 1826. M. June 27. 

White, F. B., Sea. Lieut. 16th N. L., to be Capt. M. June 30, 

Watkins, W., Licut. 36th N. £., to be Brevet Capt. M. June 30 

Walker, H., Sen. Ensign Mth N. 1, to be Lieut. M. July 4. 

Willim, 1. J., Ensign, to 16th N.f. M. June 30. 

Wright, J., Ensign, 16th N. 1. M. June 30. 

Welbank, R. T., Sen. Ensigu 2d Kurop. Regt., to be Lieu 

Wilkinson, J., Ensign, to 16th N. 1. M. July 26. 

Warren, 'T. H., Ensign, to 33d Nf.  M. July 26 


Mast. 


MI. Juiv oh 


Yule, T. N., Cadet, to be Ensign. C. July 26. 
Yarde, H. 'T., Sea. Ensign 28ih N. L., to be Lie 
Yarde, W. G., Ensign, to 7th N. tl. M. July 26. 


MADRAS ARMY. 


GENERAL Ornpvers BY GovERNMENT, I3th JUNE, 1826. 
he Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased to publish to the army the 
following letter from Brigadier-General Cotton, on his retiring from = the 
command of the Madras division of troops in Ava, 

Sir,—The command of the Madras troops in Ava, which LE had the honour 
to hold during the greater: part of the war, having terminated by the ratifi- 
cation of peace between the British Government and the King of Ava, it is 
impossible for me to take a final leave of the Uistinguished body with whom 
[ have been associated, without expressing to his Excellency the Hon. the 
Governor in Council, my seuse of the zeal, gallantry, and discipline, whieh 
the troops from Fort St. George have displayed throughout a long course of 
arduous service. 

2. [tis not within the confined limits of a repert possible to do justice to 
individual merit, but the exemplary couduct of every officer and soldier who 
has been employed, whether of his Majesty’s regiments, or of the Hou. Com- 
pany’s European and Native troops, has been se conspicuous as to preclude 
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the necessity of selection, and to deserve that I should solicit to place my 
grateful acknowledgment of their services upon the records of Government. 

8. The fatigues of the various campaigns, and their uncommon privations, 
have been cheerfully shared by all indiscriminately ; but the patient endu- 
rance by the Native regiments of the vicissitudes of so novel a service, 
waiving the prejudices of caste, and the customs by which they have been 
influenced for ages, are beyond the measured terms of praise, and evince how 
well they have deserved the truly paternal care and indulgence of an enlight- 
ened Government, which have been extended with equal liberality to the 
European and the Native soldier. 

4. The support which I have universally derived from Lieutenant-Colonels 
Armstrong, c.B., Brodie, Pepper, Godwin, and Parlby, has been only equalled 
by the gallantry with which they have led their brigades whenever opposed to 
the enemy ; and I hope I may be permitted to pay the tribute of regret for 
the loss of Lieutenant-Colone! Commandant Macdowall, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Conroy, and the remaining brave officers and men who have fallen in the ex- 
ecution of their duty. 

5. Ihave had repeated occasion to bring to the faveurable notice of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council the zeal and ability with which their respective 
departments have been conducied by Captain Hitchins, Deputy-Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, and Captain Steel, Deputy-Quarter-Master-General ; and I beg to 
repeat that they have always deserved my confidence. 

6. The indefatigable exertions which have been exemplified by Superintend- 
ing Surgeon Dr. Howard, aud the subordinate medical officers, the regularity 
which has been preserved in the hospitals, and the professional skill which 
has been evinced, call for my best acknowledgments. 

7. The Madras Commissariat under Captain Tulloch, Assistant-Commis- 
sary-General, has been remarked for its efficiency in all emergencies, and } 
mention him to Government as an able and zealous officer. 

8. To Major Stock, and subsequently to Captain Tod, Paymasters, I am 
indebted for the attention and regularity with which the duties of the pay 
departments have been carried on. 

9. Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkinson, commanding the artillery, and Lieute- 
nant Underwood, Commanding Engineer, having been always employed with 
the officer commanding the combined forces, the acknowledgment of their 
valuable services rests with higher authority. 

10. Having gone through the pleasing duty of expressing my sentiments 
of the gallantry and meritorious exertions of the Madras division of troops, 
I beg respectfully to offer my sincere thanks to the Hon. the Governor in 
Council, for the proud distinction of having been intrusted with so important 
a command, and to assure his Excellency, that the height of my ambition 
will be to find myself placed upon any future occasion in a post so flattering 
and so honourable.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, (Signed) Wittovgusey Corron, Brig.-Gen. 

Calcutta, May 29th, 1826. 

The Governor in Council deems it proper to repeat in general orders, the 
acknowledgment of Brig.-Geneval Cotton’s distinguished services in Ava, 
which liave already been often conveyed to that ofiicer. To zeal, judgment, 
and gallantry, asd to the most active and unremitting attention to all the 
duties of his arduous and important command, Brigadier-General Cotton has 
united in a remarkable degree the faculty of carrying other men’s minds along 
with him, and has brought the division under his orders to act with one heart 
and hand. The Governor in Council is persuaded that the sentiments express- 
ed in the foregoing letter will be peculiarly gratifying to every individual 
both of the staff and in the line who served in that division. 

The troops of this Presidency who were engaged in foreign service against 
the dominions of the King of Ava, have already been honoured by the ap- 
probation of the Governor in Council, and though this Government is sen- 
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sible that its praise cannot add any weight to that distinction, yet it is a 
grateful duty which it gladly discharges to follow the example of the Supreme 
Government in acknowledging the admirable military spirit displayed through - 
out the services in Ava and Arracan, by every officer, non-commissioned 
officer, and private of his Majesty's and the Hon. Company’s troops, Euro- 
pvan and Native. 

The expedition to Ava has been distinguished fromevery former expedition 
sent from India, by its duration, by its great privations, by difficulties of every 
kind arising from the climate and the nature of the country, by its constant 
harassing duties, and by its frequent conflicts with the enemy. The Euro- 
pean troops, in meeting and overcoming all these obstacles, have nobly sus- 
tained the character of the British army. ‘The Native troops have proved 
themselves worthy of fighting in the same ranks with European soldiers. 

In many former instances, the Native troops of this presidency have cheer- 
fully gone on foreign service; but in none has the spirit of enterprise been so 
high, and the devotion to the service so universal, as in the late war. No 
less than seventeen regiments, (the Ist, 34, 7th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 16th, 18th, 
22d, 26th, 28th, 30th, 32d, 34th, 36th, 38th, 43d,) besides the head-quarters 
and two squadrons of the Ist Light Cavalry, detachment of Golundauze and 
of gun Lascars, the head-quarters and four companies of the 35th Native In- 
fantry, and head-quarters and seven companies of the Ist battalion Pioneers, 
actually proceeded to Ava and Arracan; two regiments more, (the 24th and 
3lst,) and the remainder of the 35th, were in readiness to follow. The orders 
for foreign service were received by all of them with enthusiasm. Whole 
regiments embarked without the deficiency of a man; and repeated instances 
occurred of extraordinary forced marches of parties absent from the head- 
quarters of a regiment about to embark, in order that they might not be left 
behind. Conduct so honourable to the Native army, so gratifying to the 
Government, does not cease to be of use with the occasion which called it 
forth ; its influence will reach to future times, and it will long be regarded, 
both in India and in Europe, as a memorable example for imitation to the sepoys, 
and for emulation to the successors of those European officers who have made 
them what they are. . 

[tis directed that this general order be translated and carefully explained 
to the Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and sepoys of every Native 
regiment in the service. 

By order of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) D. Hitt, Chief Seeretary. 


BENGAL ARMY. 


COPY OF DIVISION ORDERS, ISSUED BY MAJOR-GENERAL NICOLLS, COMMAND- 
ING 2D DIVISION OF THE ABMY. 


Head-Quarters, Camp Bhurtpoor, 19th June. 

Major-General Nicolls congratulates the division upon the triumphant and 
most glorious issue to which their labours, their zeal, and at last, their gal- 
lantry, have contributed to bring the contest for which the British Government 
brought the army into the field. 

It has been no common struggle. Defences, men, and ample means were 
at the Rajah’s command, and Bhurtpoor had a name which seemed to frown 
defiance. 

All have yielded to British science, to our perseverance, to our discipline, 
and above all, to our valour. 

The Major-General embraces the earliest opportunity of thanking all the 
corps which had the honour of being engaged yesterday, for the steady gal- 
lantry of their advance through the breach, and along the rampart, by which 
the enemy’s cannon were secured, his force broken, and the Rajah himself 
compelled to fly before we occupied all the gates. 


tee ee 
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Such steady gallantry it is which leads to victory, or at least deserves it. 

The dangerous wound received by Brigadier-General Edwards, may prevent 
his ever knowing how much and how sincerely his loss is deplored by Ma- 
jor-General Nicolls, and by the whole division. He fell in directing the ad- 
vance of the leading companies of the storming column, and affording to 
those present a noble example of devotion to their country’s cause. 

The conduct of his Majesty’s 59th regiment fully equalled the highest ex- 
pectation the Major-General had formed upon an experience of two months, 
during which he has never imputed to them a single fault. He told them on 
going down, that‘ England expected every man to do his duty ;’ they re-echoed 
the sentiment, and have nobly redeemed the pledge ; the manner of doing it 
can never be effaced from his mind. 

Major Fuller is earnestly requested to convey to his gallant corps, the 
Major-General’s grateful thanks, and to receive them personally for his ju- 
dicious and spirited conduct, which indeed was conspicuously evident in 
every officer who came within his observation. 

The General would regret the heavy loss sustained by the 59th regiment, 
did his experience not inform him that great achievements are usually attended 
by heavy sacrifices 

To Licutenant-Colonels Wilson and Baddeley, who commanded the co- 
lumas which immediately followed his Majesty's 59th regiment, Major-Ge- 
ueral Nicolls begs to return his hearty acknowledgments ; the handsome and 
he two companies of the Ist European regiment was 


animated advance of the 


followed, indeed emulated, by the 31st Native Infantry, the Light Lofantry 
37th regiment, the Ist Grenadier of the 35th, and the Detachment Sirmooi 
Battalion ; the service which fell to these troops was very essential, and it was 
gallantly and effectually performed. 

Captains Orchard, Herring, and Mercer, and Lieutenant Fisher, are re- 
quested to receive the Major-General’s best thanks for the exertions so 


cheerfully made by their respective detachments. 

The narrow rampart did not allow of Brigadier Fagan’s brigade sharing 
much in the glory of the day, but the Major-General observed in it a confi- 
dence and firmness that only sought direction and object. The Brigadiei 
himself is an officer whom the Major-General would be proud and happy to 
have at his aid in an hour of danger and difficulty. 

Vo Lieutenant-Colonel Blackney, Major Ward, and Captain Hawthorn, 
commanding 35th, 21st, and 15th Native Iofintry, Major-General Nicolls 
offers his best thanks. 

To his friend, Brigadier-General Adams, Major-General Nicolls is unde: 
many obligations for aid received during this service. He was compelled to 
place an officer on whom perfect reliance could be placed wader any contin- 
gency, in charge of the reserve of the division; to this, and to his rank must 
the Brigadier-General attribute his being doomed on this occasion to follow, 
who has been so long accustomed to lead and to conquer. 

The Major-General is greatly indebted to his division-staff, and to his 
personal staff, for the zealous manner in which they have assisted him ou 
every occasion since he assumed charge of the division. 

He assures Captain Anderson, Assistant-Adjutant-General, Captain Penny , 
Deputy-Assistant-Quarter-Master-General, Captains Carmichael and the 
Honourable Jeffery Amherst, that he will ever gratefully associate their 
services with his happiest reembrance of this proud day. 

To Captain Carmichae! he additionally offers the tribute of his thanks aud 
admiration, for the neat, spirited and effectual manner in which he ascended 
the breach on the 17th, for the purpose of examining aud reporting upon the 
nature and extent of the interior defences. 

To Captain Colvin, Lieutenants Smith and Boileau, of the Engineers, 
Generat Nicolls offers his sincere acknowledgments for their conduct and 
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assistance: he regrets that the wound received by Captain Colvin deprived 
him of his aid so early in the day. 


The Major-General is delighted to say that he has not heard of any 
instance to which he can attach the shadow of misconduct. On future occasions 
he recommends the corps employed to emulate their own example on this 
glorious morning, the officers always remembering that their honour consists 
in leading and directing with vigour, and the men anticipating victory whilst 
they follow with confidence in connected and compact bodies. 


OFFICERS SERVING IN INDIA ADMITTED TO THE ORDER OF 
THE BATH. 


(From the London Gazette.) 

Whitehall.—Dec. 26, 1826.—Ilis Majesty has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint Major-General Sir A. Campbell, Knight Commander of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
said Most Honourable Military Order. 

His Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint Major- 
General T, Reynell, Major-General Jasper Nicolls, Major-General Sir S. F. 
Whittingham, Knight (Quartermaster-General), Companions of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be Knights Commanders of the 
said Order, 

His Majesty has also been pleased to nominate and appoint the uwndermen- 
tioned Officers belonging to his Majesty’s Naval and Military Forces, to be 
Companions of the said Order :—Col. J. M*Combe, 4th Foot; Col. Wil- 
loughby Cotton, 47th Foot; Lieut.-Col. George M*Gregor, 59th Foot 
(Acting Adj.-Gen.) ; Lieut.-Col. R. George Elrington, 47th Foot; Lieut.- 
Col. John W. Mallet, S6th Foot (late 59th Foot); Lieut.-Col. William 
Smelt, 41st Foot; Lieut.-Col. Michael Childers, Lith Dragoons ; Lieut.-Col. 
John William O’Donaghue, 47th Foot; Lieut.-Col. Henry Godwin, 4Ist 
Foot; Lieut.-Col. Hon. John Finch, half-pay Unattached; Lieut.-Col. 
Robert H. Sale, 13th Foot; Capt. Henry Ducie Chads, Royal Navy; Capt. 
Frederick Marryatt, Royal Navy; Lieut.-Col. William Frith, 38th Foot ; 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Fuller, 59th Foot; Lieat.-Col. Matthias Everard, 14th 
Foot; Lieut.-Col. Cecil Bishopp, Mth Foot; Major James L. Basden, $9th 
Foot; Major Peter L. Chambers, 41st Foot; Major George Thornhill, 13th 
Foot; Major W. I!. Dennie, 13th Foot ; Commander G. F. Ryves, Royal 
Navy. 

Whitehall—Dec. 26th, 1826.—His Majesty has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint the undermentioned Officers, in the service of the East India 
Company, to be Companions of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath :— 
Lieut.-Col. Stevenson, Ist Regt. Bengal N. [.; Lieut.-Col. Ct. Fagan, 68th 
Regt. Bengal N. I.; Lieut.-Col. Edw. P. Wilson, Ist Bengal Europ. Regt. ; 
Lieut.-Col. Wm. Richards, Bengal N. I.; Lieut.-Col. James Brodie, 18th 
Regt. Madras N. I.; Lieut.-Col. Thos. Whitehead, 41st Regt. Bengal N. L. ; 
Lieut.-Col. Alex. Fair, 10th Regt. Madras N. I.; Lieut.-Col. Clements 
Browne, Bengal Artillery ; -Lieut.-Col. Edw. W. Snow, 23d Regt. Madras 
N. I.; Lieut.-Col. Alfred Richards, 34th Regt. Bengal N. 1.; Lieut.-Col. 
Steph. Nation, 23d Regt. Bengal N. I.: Lieut.-Col. Brook B. Parlby, 30th 
Regt. Madras N. I.; Lieut.-Col. Charles Hopkinson, Madras Artillery ; 
Lieut.-Col. John Delamain, 58th Regt. Bengal N. I.; Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Pollock, Bengal Artillery ; Lieut.-Col. Henry S$. Pepper, 6th Regt. Bengal 
N. I.; Lieut.-Co!. Wm, C. Baddeley, 29th Regt. Bengal N. I.; Lieut.-Col. 
Jas. Wahab, Madras N.1.; Lieut.-Col. Jas. Skinner, Bengal N. Irregular 
Cav. ; Major Cornelius Bowyer, 60th Regt. Bengal N. 1.; Major Rich. L. 
Evans, 22d Regt. Madras N.1.; Major Wm. L. Watson, 43d Regt. Bengal 
N. I.; Major Geo. Hunter, 41st Regt. Bengal N. I. 
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BIRTHS. 


Albany, Mrs. E.G. of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, July 21. 
Arathoon, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Madras, July 25. 


Athill, the lady of Lieut. S., Hon. Company’s Engineers, of a son aud heic, 
at Mhow, July II. 


Burnet, the lady of H. G., Esq., of a son, at Agra, June 1. 

Blunt, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Balasore, June 25. 

Bryant, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel, Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, of a 
son, at Calcutta, June 28. 

Brails, the lady of Quart.-Master, of H. M.’s 47th regt., of a daughter, July 8. 

Burridge, the wife of Mr. J., of H. C.’s Marine, of a son, at Allipore, July 7. 

Barwell, the lady of C. R., Esq., of a son, at Allipore, July 15. 

Barfoot, the wife of Mr. T.. of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 24. 

Boyce, the wife of Mr. C., of H. C.’s Marine, of a daughter, July 27. 

Bacon, Mrs. J., of a son, at Madras, July 2. 

Barker, Mrs. T., of a daughter, at Madras, July 14. 

Byrne, the lady of H., Esq., of a son, at Madras, July 25. 

Billamore, the lady of Lieut.-Assist.-Revenue-Surveyor, of a son, at Bombay, 
July 3. 

Bird, the lady of R. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Gorruckpoor, June 2. 


Cologne, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, June 22. 

Clarke, the lady of L., Esq., Barrister-at-law, of a son, at Calcutta, June 97. 
Cox, the lady of Mr. J., of a son, at Calcutta, July 11. 

Childs, the wife of Mr. J. E., of a son, at Madras, July 22. 


Delamain, the lady of Lieut.-Col. J., 58th N. L., of a son, at Agra, June 30. 
Drew, the lady of J., Esq., C. S., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 28. 
Dent, the lady of J., Esq., C. S., of a son, at Calcutta, June 18. 


Ellis, the lady of E. S., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 24, 
Eason, the wile of H., Horse-Brigade, of a daughter, at Kamptee, June 26. 


Fitzgerald, the lady of H., Esq., of a daughter, Lollgunge, Singhen, July 7. 
Fleming, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, July 21. 

Fink, Mrs. J. C., of a daughter, at Chittagong, July 23. 

Fenn, Mrs., of a son, Cottagam, June 29. 


Greville, the lady of Capt. G. M., 16th, or Queen's Lancers, of a son, in Ben- 
gal, June 28. 

Gulham, the lady of F., Esq., of a daughter, St. Thomas's Mount, July 11. 

Gordon, Mrs. C. P., of a daughter, at Kilpauk, Aug. 7. 

Grant, the lady of Capt. C. St. J., Nizam’s Cavalry, of a daughter, at Hingo- 
lee, July 16. 


Hawes, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Mullge, in Tirhoot, July S. 

Hickman, the lady of E., Esq., Ass.-Surg., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 8. 

Hunter, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Kamptee, June 9. 

Harvey, the wife of Mr. J. 'T’., of a son, at Madras, July 9. 

Hutchison, the lady of Capt. G., Trichinopoly Light Infantry, of a son, at 
Tranquebar, July 13 

Harington, the lady of W., Esq., C. S., of a son, at Chittoor, Aug. 6. 

Home, the lady of Capt. R., of a son, at Benares, June 8. 


Jones, the lady of Capt. J. S., 5th N. I. of a daughter, at Almorah, July 5. 
Jones, the lady of W. A., Esq., C. S., of a daughter, at Surat, July 14. 
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Murray, the lady of Lieut. A., of H. M.’s 59th regt. of a daughter, at Dina- 
poor, May 23. 

Maddock, the lady of Capt., Sec. to Clothing Board, of a son, at Calcutta, 
June 28. 

Mackay, Mrs. J., of a son, at Sulkeah, July 1. 

Magniac, the lady of L., Esq., C. S., of a daughter, at Dacea, July 5. 

Moore, Mrs. J., of a son, in Bengal, July 12. 

Marr, the wife of Mr. A., ofa son, at Barrackpoor, July 12. 

Mowat, the lady of Dr. M. D., of a daughter, in Fort William. 

Morris, the lady of J. C., Esq., C.S., of a son, at Woodville, on the Niigherry 
Hills, July 4. 


Nagle, the wife of Mr. J., of a son, Madras, July 23. 
Naylor, the lady of Lieut. and Adj , 89th regt., of a daughter, in Fort St. 
George, July 28. 


Petrie, the lady of, M., Esq,. of a son, at Caleutta, July MM. 
Poulton, the lady of Capt. Sth N. L., of a son, at Belgaum, June 23. 
Purton, the lady of Capt., Engineers, of a daughter, at Arcot, Aug. 2. 


Reynolds, the lady of Capt., 63d regi., of a sun, near Peerpointz, June 30. 

Ricketts, the lady of M., Esq., of a son, at Lucknow, July 6. 

Ricketts, the lady of R. R., Esq., 48th N. 1., of ason, at Bolarum, Hydera- 
bad, June 10. 

Ross, the wife of Mr. D., revenue surveyor, ofadaughter, at Bellary, July 8. 

Rhenius, Mrs., of a son, at Palamcottah, July 14. 

Russel, the lady of G. E., Esq., of a son, at Madras, July 24. 


Sandys, the lady of G., Esq., 6th Cavalry, of a son, at Jaulnah, June 25, 

Sharbeb, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Bellary, Aug. 2. 

Smith, the lady of the late Dr. H., M. D., of twins, a boy and girl, at 
Cawnpore, June 7. 

Smallpage, the lady of Capt. J., Maj. of Brig., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
June Il. 

Shaw, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Burrisaul, June 15. 

Shuldham, the lady of Capt., Dep.-Assist. Adj.-Gen., of a daughter, at Dacca, 
July 7. 

Staig, Mrs. David, of a son, at Calcutta, July 18. 

Siret, Mrs. M., of a son, at Calcutta, July 22. 

Sarita, Mrs. G., of a son, at Serampore, July 24. 

Streatfield, the lady of Maj., H. M.’s 87th regt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
July 28. 

Susbde, the lady of Capt. W., Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen. of the army, of a 
son, still-born, at Madras, June 15. 

Smith, the lady of E. J., C. S., of a son, at Sylhet, July 1. 


Thompson, the lady of G. P., Esq. of a son, at Tipperah, June 9. 
Thompson, the lady of Lieut. G. W., H. M.’s 30th regt., of a son, at Seeun- 
derabad, June 12. 


Whittenberg, Mrs. T. P., of a daughter, at Caleutta, July 9. 
Wiguelin, the lady of G. G., Esq., of a daughter, at Dacca, July 11. 
Wilkins, Mrs. W. W., of a daughter, at Madras, June 17. 


Young, the lady of D. S., Esq., Madras Medical Estab., of a son, at Aurun- 
gabad, June 27. 
MARRIAGES. 


Bruce, Jun., Mr. Wm., son of Joseph Bruce, Esq., of Ghazepore, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Terry, of Clapham, Surrey, by the Rev. Win. 
Dealtry, B. D., F. R.S., at Clapham, Dec. 28. 
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Colebrooke, Lieut. J. U., 48d N. I., to Miss J. M. Balfour, at Madras, 


June 29. 
Campbell, Lieut. J., 33d N.1., to Barbara Adair, fourth daughter of the 


Rey. A. Laurie, D. D., minister of the parish of Loudon, Ayrshire, at St. 
Thomé, July 10. 


Dudman, E., Esq.. agent to Messrs. Mercer and Co., Chipmarow Factory, to 
Louisa Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late C. Titley, Esq., indigo plan- 
ter, at Futteghur, June 26. 

Durand, Mr. F. W., youngest son of D. Durand, Dean of Guernsey, to Eliza- 
beth Theressa, fifth daughter of J. Savi, Esq., of Moisgunge, Kishnaghur, 
July 18. 


Frazer, Lieut.-Col. J. S., to Miss Henrietta Stevenson, at Cuddalore, 


July 12. 
Field, J. T., Esq., to Miss Arabella Nash, at Calcutta, July 28. 


Green, Mr. R., Med. Dep.. to Miss F. Dashwood, eldest daughter of the 
late Capt. R. Dashwood, H. M.’s S0th regt., at Vepery, July 29. 

Greme, Lieut. C. H., 5th L. Cav., to Sarah, second daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Col. R. Brice, Madras Estab., at Trinchinopoly, Aug. 2. 

Gillespie, Capt., Aid-de-Camp to the Gov.-Gen., to Miss Casement, at 
Calcutta, June 26. 


Hands, F. W., Esq., 55th Madras regt., to Miss Agnes Leach, Nagpore, 
June 15. 


Jeffreys, J., Esq., of the Hon. Comp.’s Med. Estab., to Ellen, second 


daughter of J. Dougan, Esq., of London, at Meerut, July 1. 


Kelly, Mr. W., to Charlotte, daughter of the late Mr. C. L. Battles, at Madras, 
July 8. 


Lee, Lieut. H., 11th N. [., to Miss Innes, at Madras, June 28. 


Mounsell, Lieut.-Col. G., to Charlotte Barclay, daughter of the late J. D 
White, Med. Board, at Vellore, June 17. 
M‘Curdy, Capt. E. A., to Eliza, second daughter of Maj.-Gen. Tl. Hall, 
commanding the southern division of the army, at Trichinopoly, July 3. 
Mitchell, Lieut. W.S., 22d N. f., to Eliza, daughter of the late G. Barnes, 
Esq., of Armagh, Ireland, at St. Thomé, July 15. 

Miller, Dr. Hf. H., to Margaret, second daughter of Mr. M. Lyons, at Cal 
cutta, June 10. 

Metcalfe, T. T., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Browne, eldest daughter of 
J. Browne, Esq., Superint. Surg., at Delhi, July 13. 


Plowden, Capt. F., 20th N. 1., to Miss Augusta Maria, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Wickeda, of the Danish service, at Tranquebar, July 31. 
Pellow, Mr. J., to Aurora, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Caban, at Madras. 
July 31. 

Perry, Maj., 31st N. I., to Miss Read, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Read, Dep.- 
Quart.-Mast.-Gen. to H. M.’s Forces in India, at Madras. 

Pratt, Mr. A., to Mrs. A. Desmond, widow, at Calcutta, July 10. 

Proby, Rev. J. C., H. ©. Chaplain, to Lydia Martyr, fifth daughter of the 
Jate Rev. Dr. Brown, Sen. Chaplain of Calcutta, at Caleutta, July 18. 
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Stark, Mr. J., of Gen. Post Office, to Miss E. Mackintosh, Calcutta, June 27. 
Stainforth, H., Esq., Civil Service, to Isabella, daughter to Lieut.-Col 
Frazer, formerly of the Bengal Cavalry, at Caleutta, July 3. 


DEATHS. 
Asken, T., Esq., merchant and agent, aged 52, at Calcutta, July 20. 


Barney, G. R. B., son of R. B. Barney, Esq., Civil Service, aged 14 months, at 
Bauleah, June 8. 

Bird, Jane Penelope, infant daughter of R. M. Bird, Esq., at Gorruckpore, 
June 9. 

Bower, Col. H., 14th regt., the infant daughter of, al Lucknow, June 10. 

Bowser, Sarah, wife of Mr., head mast. of lower orphan school, aged 26, at 
Allipoor, June 13. 

Betts, L., Esq., Cecilia, youngest daughter of, aged 8 months, at Calcutta, 
June 22. 

Baine, Master R., at Calcutta, June 30. 

Bradford, E., Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 25, at Boolimsheher, July 8. 

Bird, Lieut. and Adj. R. J., Sth N. I., of cholera, in camp at Jaulnah, June 14 

Bell, Katherine, wife of A. Bell, Esq. Civil Service, at Surat, June 6. 

Bell, A. B,, infant son of A. Bell, Esq. C. S., at Surat, July 2. 


Cox, Lieut. G. H., Eliza Maria, daughter of, aged 10 months, in Fort-Wil- 
liam, June 14. 

Corbyn, Emma, infant daughter of F. Corbyn, Surg., at Allahabad, June 28. 

Chiene, Mr. G., the daughter of, aged 3 years, at Sulkea, July 6. 

Cosby, Capt. P., Mil. Sec. to the Com.-in-Chief, aged 27, Madras, June 12. 

Clendon, Lieut. T., 4Ist N. L., at Belgaum, June 26. 

Cheyne, Dr. C. C., of the Nizam’s Estab,, at Aurungabad, July 6 


Debreth, Miss M. A., aged 33, at Calcutta, June 26. 


Elly, P., eldest son of Mr. J. Elly, of cholera, at Patna, June 9 
Elias, D., Esq., merchant, aged 65, at Dacca, July IS. 


Fairweather, Mr., ship-builder, aged 28, at Sulkea, June 27. 

Fielder, Capt. R.S., of the country service, aged 34, at Calcutta, July 3 
Falconer, A., Esq.. of Belrabary, at Rampore Bowleah, July 21. 

Forth, Mr. W., on the river Hooghley, on his way to Calcutta. 


Gall, Lieut.-Col., Sth Bengal L. Cav., of fever, at Kurnaul, June 26. 


Hill, Anne, daughter of the late Capt. J. Hiil, of the country service, aged 
years, July 8. 

Hill, Mary, infant daughter of the Rev. J. Hill, of Union Chapel, at Calcutta 
July 11. 

Harding, Mrs. Louisa, relict of the late J. B. Harding, Esq., ai Calcutta, 
July 20. 

Haley. R., Esq., owner of the ship Arethusa, aged 54, at Caleutta. July 29 


Levasche, Mr. J. F., at Patna, June 8. 


Mackean, J., Esq., of the firm of Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co., aged 27, at 
Calcutta, June 20, 
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Moberly, G. W. F,. second son of Capt. Moberly, Dep.-Sec. Mil. Board, 
at Madras, June 14. 

Meppen, Louisa Ann, fifth daughter of R. W. Meppen, Esq., at Pulicat, 
July 13. 

Morley, J. T., infant son of J. Morley, Esq., of cholera, at Colabah, July 14. 

Manwaring, Commodore W., H. C.’s marine, aged 68, at Byculla, Bombay, 
June 17. 


Pereira. Mr. J., of the Arracan fever, aged 26, July 16, 

Purvis, Capt. J., aged 34, of consumption, at Chittagong, July 21. 

Pepper, Lieut.-Col. H. H., aged 43, of a disease contracted in Pegu, at 
Madras, July 25. 

Palin, Capt. T., Assist.-Sec. to Mil. Board, aged 41, of epidemic cholera, at 
his house at Mazagon, June 29. 


Robeiro, Mrs. R., mother of Mrs. J. Elly, of cholera, at Patna, June 11. 

Radcliffe, Mr. George, youngest son of, at Patna, June 14. 

Rodrigues, Mr. J. F., son of Mr. A. Rodrigues, assistant at the General Post- 
office, Calcutta, June 20. 

Rodrigues, W. A., son of Mr. F. Rodrigues, Calcutta, June 25. 

Row, J., Esq., Assist.-Surg., Heary Cox, infant son of, at Benares, July 5. 

Ross, J. M., son of the late Capt. T. Ross, of the country service, aged 17, at 
Howrah, July 14. 

Richardson, G., Esq., Civil Service, commercial resident at Rungpore, at 
Berhampore, July 21. 


Sandon, Mrs. B. M., wife of Mr. J. H. Sandon, H. C.’s marine, Calcutta, 
June 8. 

Savi, J. H. Esq., infant son of, at Coobbariah Factory, June 11. 

Smith, Maria, third daughter of, Mr. W. Smith, of the Political Department, 
aged 12, at Calcutta, June 26. 

Swaine, Matilda Caroline, infant daughter of Mr. J. F. Swaine, at Calcutta, 
June 30. 

Savage, Mrs. C. L., aged 40, at Calcutta, July 7. 

Stonehouse, Laura, the eldest daughter of T. V. Stonehouse, Esq., in her 6ih 
year, at Madras, July 16. 

Stonehouse, J. P., only son of T. V. Stonehouse, Esq., in his fifth year, at 
Madras, June 23. 

Spring, W. R.,son of the Rev. F. Spring, chaplain, at Madras, July 21. 

Swayne, Lieut.-Col. commanding Arnee, aged 41, at Arnee, July 25. 


Tomkyns, Master John, at Sulkea, June 22. 


Vallentee, Charles, infant son of Mr. J. Vallentee, at Gya Bahar, June 22. 

Vaughan, Mrs. J. L., wife of C. M. Vaughan, Esq., at Chandernagore, July 24. 

Vernon, Mrs. P., relict of the late Lieut.-Col. J. R. Vernon, H. C.’s Service, 
on the Madras Estab., at Palaveram, July 16. 


Wells, R. Esq., Civil Service, aged 25, at Delhi, June 38. 

Wallace, the infant son of Capt. J., 46th N.I., post-master, Dooab field force, 
at Belgaum, June 15. 

Wilson, Ann, wife of Maj.-Gen. Wilson, aged 32, at Bombay, July 27. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. ij 
is ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 1826. 
Jan. 5 Offthe Wight Menimac Condry Batavia .. Aug. Il 
os Jan. 10 Off Dover .. Charles - Davis Batayia.. Sep. 20 
Jan. 10 Off Weymo.  Q.of Netherlands Vaa Vlict Batavia... Ang. 26 
at Jan. 15 Downs Darius ‘ Bowen Bombay.. Aug. 7 
Jan. 15 Downs Jessie Winter Cape Nov. 6 
Jan. 16 Downs Arethus1 Hamilton Singapore Aug. 20 
Jan. 22 Off Plymouth Eliza Jane Hare Mauritius Oct. 6 
Jan. 22 Texel Harmonie Staflirs Padang .. Sept. 5 
it ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
a 1826. 
at July 23 Bombay Charles Forbes Clarke China 
Aug. Penang Marquis Camden .. Fox London 
at Aug. 1 Singapore .. London Southeby London 
“ ‘ Aug.15 Singapore .. Wm. Fairlie Blair London 
Sep. 21 Mauritius .. Penelope Christie London | 
9 Sep. 21 Mauritius .. Prince Regent Richards Cork ; 
es Sep. 28 Mauritius .. Burrell .. Metealf Plymouth {i 
Oct. 1 Mauritius H.M.S. Sparrowhawk Pilkenthorne.. Portsmouth i 
at Oct. Mauritius Diadem Edmonds London : 
; Oct. Mauritius .. Valleyfield .. Johnson London : 
te Oct. 7 SantaCruz.. Admiral Cocklurne Curling London 
‘ Oct. 38 Cape Hebe Elsdon -- Downs i 
Oct. 31 Cape Britannia Walker Downs i) 
Bih Nov. 6 Cape .. Sophia Barclay London 4 
Nov.10 St.Helena.. Darius Bowen Bombay i 
- Dec.18 Madeira .. Elizabeth Collins Plymouth | 
Manilla Hougua Dumaresque .. Downs | 
} 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander, Destination. 
Jan. 4+ Deal .. Madeline Cochlan .. Mauritius { 
Jan. 5 Oif Dartmo. Bridgewater Mandersoun Bombay & China i 
Jan. 6 Deptford .. C. of Harcourt Harrison... New South Wales : 
Jan. 17 Deal Denmark Hill... Foreman... New South Wales 4 
Jan. 17 Portsmouth.. Cesar -. Watt -- Cape, Madras, &c. q 
Jan. 17 Piymouth Lowther Castle Baker Bombay & China : 
Jan. 17° Portsmouth... ‘Thames Warnnirg Bengal 4 
Jan. 17 Portsmouth.. Atlas Hine St. Helena, &c. P| 
Jan. 17 Deal .. Craigievar Ray Cape & Mauritius | 
Jan. 17 Deal .. Marcelly . Crews Bengal 
Jan. 19 Penzance .. Sir Edw. Paget Geary .. Madras and Bengal 
Jan. 19 Isle of Wight Harriet .. Hindley .. Bengal 
Jan. 21 Isle of Wight Herefordshire.. Whiteman Bengal & China 
Jan. 21 Deal -- Dukeof York.. Locke Bengal & China 
Jan. 21 Isle of Wight Repulse -. Gribble .. Bengal & China 
Jan. 21 Portsmouth.. General Palmer Truscott .. Madras 
Jan. 23 Cork .. Lucey Ann Dacre Van Diemen’s Land 
Jan. 23 Portsmouth.. Triumph Green Cape & Bombay 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 12. 2 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PassENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the Nimrod, from Penang. Capt. Harrie:—Master Thomas G. Wii- 
liams. 

By the Jessie, Walker, from the Cape :—James Carfrae, Esq. ; Capt. Thomas 
T. Harrington ; Dr. Tedicy 98th regt.; Mrs. Pugh; Miss Hart; Messrs. 
Wyke and Dennis. 

By the Eliza Jane, from Mauritius :—Capt. Kilgour, (late of the Venus) ; 
Misses Beddard and St'ffens. 

By the Lady Rowena, Cap’. Russell, from New South Wales :—Mr. Doyle ; 
Lieut. Burnsides, R. N.; Mr. Shaw ; Mr. Kelly ; Miss Gray ; Mrs. Wood, 
and ten children. 

By the Columbus, Capt. Browa, from Bengal :—Lieuts. Barvard and Blake, 
88th regt; Licut. Revel), H. Co.’s Service ; Lieut. Fitzgerald, ditto ; and 
Dr. Wald. 

By the Mary Ann, Capt. Macdonnell, from Bombay :—Col. Dunbar, Hen. 
Co.’s Cay. ; Col. Donaghee and family, 47th regt.; Capt. Smith, 4th Dra- 
goons; Lieut. Wells, Hon. Co.’s Marine, left at Algoa Bay ; Lieut. Kean, 
Hon, Co.’s Military Service ; Mrs. Drew, and Thomas Fox. 

By the Sir William Young, from Bengal: Mr. Brookes; Ensign Webster, 
Ii. M. 67th regt.; Lieut. Scott, H. M. 47th regt. 

By the Princess Charlotte, from Bengal: Mr. Peter Duncan; Mr. J. Bexley, 
Masier Bexley. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received the promised statement respecting the Seram- 
pore Missionaries, which the writer states has been unavoidably 
delayed : but we regret that it reached us too late for insertion in 
our present Number (not arriving until the 25th). We shall, how- 
ever, secure it a certain place in our neat: and,in the mean time, 
must, in candour, admit, that it sets their conduct in a light very 
different from that in which it is represented by the writer of the 
previous articles to which it refers. The readers of this work 
will, however, soon have the statements of both parties before 
them ; and will then be enabled to judge for themselves. 

We have reason to believe that the letter, of which aa extract 
appears, under the head of ‘Rescuer rrom Drownine,’ in p. 366 
of No. xxxv. of this publication, was from Mr. William Strange, 
on his way to Madras, as a Cavalry Cadet, in the ship Fairlie, 
Capt. Shortt. 





